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INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 



The Brown University Education Alliance MRC-1 collects and disseminates 
information on Program Administration in Bilingual Education. This . document 
reflects work on this topic by MRC staff during ihe 1993-94 contract year. The 
information gathered has been divided into five sections: 



Administration Training Materials 

This section provides an array of checklists developed to assist 
administrators in monitoring program components, highlights 
coursework for in-depth district level team training and provides 
samples of three district plans on how to improve programs 
for IJEP children. 



Writings by Members of the Superintendents' 
Leadership Council 

This section provides insight into the work which Superintendents 
have done through the New England Superintendents* Leadership 
Council. Samples of the Innovator and articles by Superintendents 
show the high degree of commitment and invoK'ement in LHP 
education which this group has achieved. 



Conference Agendas and Selected Handouts 

This section includes selected agendas and handouts from selected 
administrators' conferences held during the 1993-94 contract year. 



Database and Selected Articles 

This section contains both books and articles that deal with 
administration of bilingual and other language minorit)' programs, 
as well as more general articles on administrative topics. 



If you would like additional copies of this document or have specific 
questions regarding its content, please contact the New England MRC at 
(401) 274-9548. 
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2. MRC Developed 
Administrator Training 

Materials 



Supervisor Checklists 

•Selected Bibliography 
•Appendices 

•Related Journal Articles 
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INTRODUCTION: TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT CONTEXT 



During the last several years, the New England Multifunctional 
Resource Center at Brown University (MRC#1) has received numerous 
requests from school administrators and state department coordinators in the 
■New England region to provide training and technical assistance about 
strategies for supervising bilingual, ESL and mainstream teachers who provide 
instnictional services to linguistic minorities as well as strategies for 
monitoring the services provided linguistic minority students. 

1 . 1 District Requests 

Administrators, such as program directors, supervisors, principals and 
superintendents, were mainly interested in accessing checklists for supervisors 
from regional school districts with similar supervisory needs or in receiving 
training and technical assistance in developing supervisory checklists. This 
increase in such requests was due to five reasons: 

• In the urban districts, budget constraints or district reorganization based 
on school reform agendas have led to the reassignment or firing of 
bilingual/ESL directors. Often services for LEP students have been 
made the responsibility of a "special populations directors" whose 
background is usually in special education or Chapter 1. In a majority 
of cases, the new directors are not knowledgeable about service designs 
and instructional practices for LEP students, 

• Numerous bilingual and/or ESL programs in the region have imple- 
mented variatiGiiS on the "sheltered" instruction model. Directors or 
supervisors were not sure what constituted appropriate or sufficient 
"sheltered" instruction. 

• In both urban and mral areas, the region has witnessed an increase in 
districts adopting the site-based management approach. Usually, the 
principal of a school supervises the bilingual and/or ESL staff in that 
school, not always in collaboration with the traditional bilingual/ESL 
coordinator. Again, the principal is rarely knowledgeable about service 
designs and instructional practices for LEP students. 

• In the past decade. New England schools have witnessed a growing 
number of LEP enrollments in rural and suburban school districts. 
After struggling with the initial delivery of educational service to this 
student population, administrators recognize the need for supervisory 
activities for the staff delivering instruction to the linguistic minority 
students. 



• As regional districts include special education sfudenls in mainstream, 
classes they have attempted to use this model to meet the needs of 
linguistic minority enrollments. Advocates for LEP students and several 
administrators have stated a concern about the increasing use of 
"inclusionary" and compensatory instructional models to meet the needs 
of low-incidence numbers of linguistic minority enrollments. 

1 .2 Requests from the Superintendents' Council and State Departments of 
Education 

Another set of requests came from administrators (mostly superinten- 
dents) and regional state department officials. They sought a summary of the 
characteristics or components of equitable educational service for linguistic 
minority students. As districts reorganize and participate in the current 
educational reform, a number of administrators are concerned about providing 
LEP students equitable services and resources while they reorganize their 
school districts. As regional state departments of education reorganize, 
coordinators are especially concerned about how to monitor the delivery of 
service to LEP students in teams which include members who have little or 
know knovvleage about current program designs and instructional practices for 
linguistic minority students. Consequently, during several meetings with 
members of the New England Superintendents" Leadership Council and LEP 
coordinators pf four state departments of education, participants requested 
checklists used by other state departments or school districts to determine if 
services to LEP students are equitable. 

1 .3 Series of Regional Workshops 

MRC staff members were reluctant to provide such checklists because 
they questioned the pedagogical value of such a supervisory approach. 
However, the staff felt they could develop the administrators' knowledge about 
current instructional practices for LEP students through a series of workshops 
designed to develop checklists. Thus, the basic content of the workshops 
centered around legal requirements; current program, assessment and 
instructional practices; and, current second language acquisition theories. Also, 
It was decided, administrators could learn about the current practice of 
combining supervision with sidff development (as opposed to using the 
supervisory process as a teacher performance evaluation tool), notably the 
model based on Carl D. Glickman's research and writings. 

Hopefully, all this "content" would be reflected in the checklists the 
participants developed and the directions developed on how to use the 
checklists. 

Consequently, starting with bilingual/ESL program directors in 
Massachusetts, a workshop series was planned and implemented. The focus 
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was to assist directors in supervising bilingual and ESL teachers who were 
implementing "integrated instruction" in their classrooms. State department 
coordinators participated in the series and assisted the directors hi focusing on 
equity of instruction in bilingual and ESL classrooms. Both the district 
directors and state department personnel collaborated to developed checklists 
or scales which assisted them in supervising or monitoring programs. 

The original series has been replicated in other states in New England 
but with a different focus. For example, administrators from low-incidence 
districts were usually interested in supervising ESL and/or mainstream teachers 
who were providing services through puU^ ' programs or through "inclusion" 
programs. Again, state department personnel participated in the workshops. 

The workshop facilitator worked with the state coordinators at various 
points during the workshop series in developing an "equity of service" 
checklist which was shared with all participants and members of the New 
England Superintendents' Leadership Council. 

In each series, one meeting was devoted to three focus groups. Each 
group read a book or set of articles about some aspect of developmental 
supervision before attending the group meeting. The meeting focused on 
developing a summary and a short presentation about the materials. Then, each 
group presented to the other two groups during the r(;st of the workshop day. 

Literature on current practices was provided all participants. However, 
rather than just distribute this material as handouts and hope people would 
have time to read them, participants were provided an opportunity to study 
selected articles during Jigsaw activities during each workshop meeting. 

Participants received Continuing Education Units (CEUs) or contact- 
hour certificates for their professional-development portfolios. 

Contents of this Document 

This document includes the checklists developed in the different 
workshop series. It also includes a generalized set of instructions on how to 
implement the checklists as a supervisory-staff development tool. Since each 
supervisor's checklist was to be used in collaboration with teachers, a teacher's 
version was also developed. 

The equity of service checklist developed in collaboration with the state 
department participants is also included. 

Finally, workshop outlines, selected handouts and a bibliography are 
included in case the reader is interested in replicating or adapting the training 
activity. 
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RECOMMENDED STRATEGIES 
FOR IMPLEMENTING THE OBSERVATION CHECKLISTS 



I v/ould recommend that supervisors/directors using the self-check and Supervisory 
Check Lists in their programs keep four principles in mind: 

(1) the supervisory process appears to work more smoothly if it is integrated with 
staff-development needs (Glickman, 1990; Gordon, 1990) 

(2) the supervisor needs to assume a "coaching" relationship with the teacher (or 
foster coaching relationships as one of the staff-development methods 
used)(Costa, Garmeston & Lambert, 1988) 

(3) self-check and supervisory checklists should be part of a reflective process 
(Killion & Harrison, 1992) 

(4) decisions about what is taught, how it is taught and how it is assessed needs to 
be a shared decision if a school district is serious about teacher job satisfaction 
(Kwiat, 1989; Schneider, 1984) 



SOME SUGGESTIONS 



1. At a staff meeting, introduce the aims of the Checklist activities and your expectations 
about the use by teachers of both the Checklist and X number of practices listed in the 
Checklist. 



1 . 1 T17 to include any principals and administrators who are impacted by this 
attempt to improve the classroom practices of services provided LEP students. 

1.2 Ask the superintendent of your district to attend the meeting to discuss the 
implementation and use of this supervisory approach. At the least, the 
superintendent should write a memo to all affected personnel stating that the 
district believes strongly in this endeavor. Verbal and written commitment by 
the school district administration is imperative to the success of this activity. 

1.3 Put in writing your expectations and plans for implementing the Checklist 
activities. 



-I. J 



Your expectations and your plans might be organized around Glickman's 
"conceptual level" supervisory-staff development model: 

1.4.1 Teachers with a low-conceptual control of the content of the 
classroom practices listed on the Checklist would be provided 
more directed activities. That is, you would pick out X number 
of practices to be implemented during the school year, and 
schedule training and technical assistance activities based on 
those practices. Your supervisory visits would b> designed to 
actually observe the target teachers using the practices at 
mutually agreeable dates and over a period of time that is you 
would observe each target practice being used more than once. 
You would provide support and make recommendations during 
each visit. 

1.4.2 Teachers with a medium-conceptual control of the classroom 
practices listed on the Checklist would participate in 
collaborative activities. That is, this teacher would be supported 
in a more problem-solving manner concerning practices they 
have used and not returned to or feel uncomfortable with using. 
Training would be provided about practices not yet in use. 

These practices would be chosen in collaboration 
between the teachers and the supervisor. Your supervisory visits 
would be designed to observe the target teachers using the 
practices being refined and the new practices at mutually 
agreeable dates and over a period of time. You would observe 
each target practice being used at least once. You would provide 
support and make recommendations during each visit. 

1.4.3 Teachers with a high-conceptual control of classroom practices 
listed on the Checklist would participate in non-directive 
activities. You would meet with the teachers periodically to 
observe their using selected practices, to listen to their 
observations about the effectiveness of the practices and what 
new things they have leaned about the practices in self-learning 
activities, and to encourage these teachers to provide training 
and coaching sessions to the low-conceptual and medium 
conceptual teachers. 



2. At the initial staff meeting, to cut down on teacher anxiety, a "jigsaw" reading or 
"expert groups" activity would be implemented so that the teachers would begin to 
experience the activities they are expected to use in their classrooms. 

3. Teac^ ers would be provided a copy of the check list and asked to review it as a self- 
check activity, checking off those practices they are currently using and those they 
will need support and/or training to implement in the future. 

3.1 Use a brainstorming activity to determine the practices the teachers would like 
to emphasize this school year. 

3.2 Provide options for developing knowledge and skill in using the practices 
chosen for this school year - such as v*^orkshops, self-learning, study groups, 
or coaching. 

4. Always provide a one-on-one pre-observation conference, or a conference with a team 
of teachers working together on perfecting their control of a practice. 

Include the school principal in such a conference, if possible. 

5. Always provide a post-observation review with specific feedback about what was 
noteworthy in the sample lesson and specific suggestions for making it stronger. 

6. A second observation targeting this instructional practice will indicate if improvement 
has been made. 



7. Document all observations and suggestions, even the non-directive activities with the 
high-conceptual control teachers. 

8. Use in conjunction with the generic supervisory checklist or activities provided or 
required by the school district. 

9. Try to view the integration of supervision and staff development as a long-term 
activity, and develop a time-line ( for the current school year and the years to come) 
for implementation. Try to keep in mind that instructional practices take years of use 
and refinement before a teacher has synthesized them into their teaching style. 



10. If workshops or consultation is provided by outside experts, you must attend the 
training and consultation sessions. Your focus will be to assist the consultant and 
participants in making the connections between the content of the activity and the use 
of the checklist with the district's goals and outcomes for all students and the specific 
goals of the services for the target student population, 

11. Ask the teachers to periodically review the Checklist at future staff meetings. Also, 
encourage them to discuss their problems in implementing the various practices and to 
participate in problem-solving brainstorming as a way to support the teachers having 
the problem(s). They should also be encouraged to report on their success in the 
classroom with the practices, including sharing student writing samples or sustained 
effort activities as examples of successful implementation of a practice. The teachers 
might keep portfolios of personal or focus-group readings, notes ?.nd written 
reflections as documentation of implementation of instructional practices. 

12. Finally, no supervisory checklist is an end in itself. The lists provided here are an 
attempt to provide you with a framework for combining supervision with staff 
development in a field about which you might not be knowledgeable. 
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3. OBSERVING INTEC ^"D INSTRUCTION 



INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - DIRECTOR'S VERSION 



Practice Descriptors 


uses consistently 


should use more often 


recommendations for 




when appropriate 




support and training 




to content 







1. The integrated-instruction teacher manages instruction with a variety of appropriate management 
features. A majority, if not all, of the following would be used. 



1 . 1 articulated performance 
outcomes/frame works 








1 .2 integrated instructional units 
which articulate the 
integrated content 








1.3 sequenced implementation 
procedures/frameworks 








1 .4 differentiated learning 

1.4.1 class-group 

1.4.2 cooperative groups 

1.4.3 pairs/dyads 

1 .4.4 tutoring groups 

1.4.5 individualized 

1.4.6 workshops 








1.5 learning and thematic centers 








1.6 posted performance and 
product outcomes 








1.7 integrative assessment and 
portfolios 








1.8 wide variety of print + non- 
print resources 








1.9 computer assisted learning 








1.10 consistent review and reentry 
witli spiral learning 








1.11 daily silent reading 








1.12 daily reflective writing in 

logs, journals or summaries 








1.13 sustained-effort projects 








1 . 14 teacher-assistant or 

paraprofessional assisting 
students to meet performance 
outcomes 









INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - DIRECTOR'S VERSION 



2. The integrated-instruction teacher implements numerous integrative practices in the classroom so 
that a range of learning style, background schema, language skill, and content needs arc met. 



2.1 continuously demonstrates 

lirtu/ trt fnmnlptp anH 
liuw lu ^uiiipicic aiiu 

participate in learning 
activities 








2.2 facilitates task groups and 
individuals* 








^ rPQrlc tA ctiiHpntc ^Ijlitv 








2.4 uses interactive reading 


• 






2.5 participates in learning 
experiences 








2.6 shows enthusiasm for 

student's/students' work 








2.7 describes and exemplifies 

IpnrninfT anH nrnHiirt 

outcomes 








0 R liQtpnQ intpnTlv anH (tivpq 

appropriate feedback 








2.9 ensures safet>^ during hands- 
on and content-specific 
activities 









2.10 uses graphic organizers or 
scaffolds 








2. 1 1 uses contextualized activities 








2.12 provides partially completed 
activities 








2.13 models reading and writing 








2.14 co-teaches with students 








2.15 assists students in generating 
their own learning materials 








2.16 emphasizes communication 
instead of drill 








2.17 uses content which reflects 
American diversity of race, 
culture, ethnicity and 
language 









INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - DIRECTOR'S VERSION 



3. In the Integrated Classroom, students act in specific ways* An observer would see most of the 
following at one time or another in such a classroom. They... 



3.1 use more than one learning 
style 








3.2 use a wide variety of 

learning resources: print, 
non-print, centers 








3.3 work in cooperative learn- 
ing groups as well as 
inciiviQuaiiy 








3.4 make task-orieniec^. noise and 
niovemeni 








3.5 conference with other 

students, teacher or aide 








3.6 use graphic organizers to 

summarize, gather informa- 
tion, develop writing assign- 
ment, or prepare for tests 








3.7 group and regroup 








3.8 learn in formal and informal 
ways* 








3.9 generate learning miuerials 
in groups and individually 








3.10 tutor and assist peers 








3.11 relate learning content to 
other subjects and personal 
experiences 








3.12 respect divergent views, and 
diversity of culture, race, 
ethnicity and language 








3.13 continuously summarize 

content and learning process 








3.14 tell how they successlully 
prepared for a test, or 
completed a sustained-effort 
project (metacognition) 








3.15 illustrate papers + projects 








3.16 make books, albums, videos 









INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - DIRECTOR'S VERSION 



3. 17 focus on meaning and 
negotiate meaning in 
learning groups 








3.18 use oral expression skills in 
formal presentations* 









4. The physical environment of the mtegrative classroom is rich with learning resources and samples 
of student performance. The classroom is characterized by a majority, if not all, of the following 
descriptions... 


4.1 classroom is arranged 

around learning resources 
and areas not with rows of 
desks facing the teacher's 
desk 








4. 1 wall displays of student 
projects and writing 








4.2 learning resources which 

reflect cultural, ethnic, racial 
and language diversity 








4,3 developmenially appropr'ate 
materials (i.e., they reflect 
the psycho-social 
experiences and cognitive 
development of students) 








4.4 learning and thematic centers 








4.5 wall charts for assignment 
and process steps, and 
project/performance 
outcomes 








4.6 experience chart.*; 








4.7 many trade and text books 
written at different levels, 
and in both English and the 
students* home language 








4.8 numerous research resources 
[both print + non-print] 








4.9 manipulatives, hands-on and 
demonstration resources 








4.10 audio-video resources 








4.1 1 computers and printers 
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INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - DIRECTOR'S VERSION 



4. 12 background-information 

rpQOiirrp^ fnr ^tiuionfs* with 

limited schooling in their 
home language 








4. 13 sufficient subject-specific 
resources for social studies, 
math and science 








4.14 visuals and realia for ESL 









developed for Massachusetts Bilingual Program Directors by Bob Parker, 
New England Multifunctional Resource Center at Brown University 
Pilot Version - School Year 1991-1992 



INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - DIRECTOR'S VERSION 



SUB-DESCRIPTORS FOR ITEMS WITH ASTERISK 

Teacher facilitates task groups and individuals by ... 

2.2.1 conferencing 

2.2.2 assisting students in making connections and focusing 

2.2.3 moving from task group to task group to consult • 

2.2.4 modeling and demonstrating how to complete learning tasks and use learning 
resources 

2.2.5 modeling and encouraging metacognition during group and individualized 
conferencing 

2.2.6 warning students of and discusses difficult tasks 

2.2.7 demonstrating problem solving and tabK analysis steps 

Students work in cooperative groups... 

3.3.1 critiqueing pairs (dyads) 

3.3.2 collecting and observing data 

3.3.3 conducting interviews 

3.3.4 tutoring and conferencing 

3.3.5 completing tasks analyses 

3.3.6 using overheads and videos 

3.3.7 working in listening clusters/read-a-long groups 

3.3.8 reading to each other/interactive reading 

3.3.9 completing "jig saw" assignments 

3.3.10 participating in "expert group" activities 

3.3.11 revising and editing 

Students learn in formal and informal ways by... 

3.8.1 participating in group and individualized learning tasks 

3.8.2 working on reflective writing 

3.8.3 silently reading 

3.8.3 reviewing and studying for quiz/ test with partner 

Each student uses oral expression skills in formal presentations. He/she 



3.18.1 gives verbal presentations based on research project 

3.18.2 demonstrates how to make something or a science experiment 

3.18.3 recites memorized poems 

3.18.4 reads stories, essays and poems with appropriate inflection 

3. 18.5 summarizes in own words 

3.18.6 tells an anecdote in own words 

3.18.7 participates in large-group shared composition activity 

3.18.8 reads own expressive writing samples 

3.18.9 retells process and procedures of learning experiences and 
demonstrations 

3.18.10 gives short memorized speech 



INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - TEACHER VERSION 



Descriptions for the 

1 = I use this often when 

appropriate to the content 
or students' needs. 

3 = I could use coaching or 

assistance in implementing 
this practice in my classroom. 



2 = I use this periodical'^ 
or occasionally. 

4 = I want to know more about 
this classroom practice. 



Practice Descriptors Scale Numbers 



1 . The integrated-instruction teacher manages instruction with a variety of 
appropriate management features. A majority, if not all, of the following 
would be used. 



1.1 


articulated performance outcomes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.2 


integrated instructional units which 












articulate the integrated content 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.3 


sequenced implementation procedures 


1 


2. 


3 


4 


1.4 


differentiated learning 












1.4.1 class-group 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1.4.2 cooperative groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1.4.3 pairs/dyads 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 .4.4 tutoring groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1.4.5 individualized 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1.4.6 workshops 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.5 


learning and thematic centers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.6 


posted performance and product outcomes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.7 


integrative assessment and portfolios 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.8 


wide variety of print + non-print resources 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.9 


computer assisted learning 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.10 


consistent review and reentry with 












spiral learning 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.11 


daily silent reading 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.12 


daily reflective writing in logs, 












journals or summaiies 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.13 


sustained-effort projects 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1.14 


teacher-assistant or paraprofessional 
assisting students to meet performance 












outcomes 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - TEACHER VERSION 



2. The integrated-instruction teacher implements numerous integrative practices in 
the classroom so that a range of learning style, background schema, language 
skill, and content needs are met. 



2.1 



2.2 
2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 

2.8 

2.9 



10 
il 
12 
13 

,14 



2.15 

2.16 
2.17 



continuously demonstrates how to 
complete and participate in learning 
activities 

facilitates task groups and individuals* 
reads to students daily 
uses interactive reading groups 
participates in learning experiences 
shows enthusiasm for each student's work 
describes and exemplifies learning and 
product outcomes 

listens intently and gives appropriate 
feedback 

ensures safety during hands-on and 

content-specific activities 

uses graphic organizers or scaffolds 

uses contextualized activities 

provides partially completed activities 

models reading and writing 

co-teaches with students 

assists smdents in generating their 

own learning materials 

emphasizes communication instead of drill 

uses content which reflects American 

diversity of race, culmre, ethnicity and language 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



In the Integrated Classroom, students act in specific ways. An observer would 
see most of the following at one time or another in such a classroom. They... 



3.1 


use more than one learning style 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.2 


use a wide variety of learning 












resources: print, non-print, centers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.3 


work in cooperative learning groups 












as well as individually* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.4 


make f ".k-oriented noise and movement 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3.5 


conference with other students, 












teacher or aide 


1 


2 


3 


4 



INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - TEACHER VERSION 



3.6 use semantic organizers to summarize, 
gather information, develop writing 

assignment, or prepare for tests 12 3 4 

3.7 group and regroup 12 3 4 

3.8 learn in formal and informal ways* 12 3 4 

3.9 generate learning materials in groups 

and individually 12 3 4 

3.10 tutor and assist peers 12 3 4 

3.11 relate learning content to other subjects 

and personal experiences 12 3 4 

3.12 respect divergent views, and diversity 

of culture, race, ethnicity and language 12 3 4 

3.13 continuously summarize content and 

learning process 12 3 4 

3.14 tell how they successfully prepared for 
a test, or completed a sustained-effort 

project (uses metacognition) 12 3 4 

3.15 illustrate papers + projects 12 3 4 

3.16 make books, albums, videos 12 3 4 

3.17 focus on meaning and negotiate meaning 

in learning groups 12 3 4 

3.18 use oral expression skills in 

formal presentations* 12 3 4 



I. The physical environment of the integrative classroom is rich with learning 

resources and samples of student performance. The classroom is characterized 
by a majority, if not all, of the following descriptions... 

4.1 classroom is arranged around learning resources 
and areas not with rows of desks facing 

the teacher's desk 12 3 4 

4.1 wall displays of student projects and 

writing 12 3 4 

4.2 learning resources which reflect cultural, 

ethnic, racial and language diversity 12 3 4 

4.3 developmentally appropriate materials 
(i.e., they reflect the psycho-social 
experiences and cognitive development 

of students) 12 3 4 

4.4 learning and thematic centers 12 3 4 

4.5 wall charts for assignment and process 

steps, and project/performance outcomes 12 3 4 



INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - TEACHER VERSION 



4.6 experience charts 12 3 4 

4.7 many trade and text books written at 
different levels, and in both English 

and the students' home language 12 3 4 

4.8 numerous research resources 

[both print + non-print] 12 3 4 

4.9 manipulatives, hands-on and 

demonstration resources 12 3 4 

4.10 audio-video resources 12 3 4 

4.11 computers and printers 12 3 4 

4.12 background-information resources for 
students' with limited schooling 

in their home language 12 3 4 

4.13 sufficient subject-specific resources 

for social studies, math and science 12 3 4 

4.14 visuals and realia for ESL 12 3 4 



developed for Massachusetts Bilingual Program Directors by Bob Parker, 
New England Multifunctional Resource Center at Brown University 
Pilot Version - School Year 1991-1992 




INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST - TEACHER VERSION 



SUB-DESCRIPTORS FOR ITEMS WITH ASTERISK 

2.2 Teacher facilitates task groups and individuals by ... 

2.2.1 conferencing 

2.2.2 assisting students in making connections and focusing 

2.2.3 moving from task group to task group to consult 

2.2.4 modeling and demonstrating how to complete learning tasks and use learning 
resources 

2.2.5 modeling and encouraging metacognition during group and individualized 
conferencing 

2.2.6 warning students of and discusses difficult tasks 

2.2.7 demonstrating problem solving and task analysis steps 

3.3 Students work in cooperative groups... 

3.3.1 critiqueing pairf> (dyads) 

3.3.2 collecting and observing data 

3.3.3 conducting interviews 

3.3.4 tutoring and conferencing 

3.3.5 completing tasks analyses 

3.3.6 using overheads and videos 

3.3.7 working in listening clusters/read-a-long groups 

3.3.8 reading to each other/interactive reading 

3.3.9 completing "jig saw" assignments 

3.3.10 participating in "expert group" activities 

3.3.11 revising and editing 

3.8 Students learn in formal and informal ways by... 

3.8.1 participating in group and individualized learning tasks 

3.8.2 working on reflective writing 

3.8.3 silently reading 

3.8.3 reviewing and studying for quiz/test with partner 
3,18 Each student uses oral expression skills in formal presentations. He/she 



3.18.1 gives verbal presentations based on research project 

3.18.2 demonstrates how to make something or a science experiment 

3.18.3 recites memorized poems 

3.18.4 reads stories, essays and poems with appropriate inflection 

3.18.5 summarizes in own words 

3.18.6 tells an anecdote in own words 

3.18.7 participates in large-group shared composition activity 

3.18.8 reads own expressive writing samples 

3.18.9 retells process and procedures of learning experiences and 
demonstrations 

3.18.10 gives short memorized speech 
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MAINSTREAM CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
DIRECTOR-SUPERVISOR VERSION 



Practice 


uses consistently when 


should use more often 


recommendations for 


Descriptors 


appropriate to content 




support and training 



1 . The mainstream teacher modifies classroom and instructional management practices to 

meet the learning needs of limited English proficient students (LEPS). 


1 . 1 integrates LEPS into 
cooperative learning groups 








1.2 uses pairs or buddies 
during practice activities 








1.3 facilitates pairs and co- 
operative groups* 








1.4 develops language skills 
through content lessons 








1.5 involves monolingual 
students in development of 
learning resources for LEPS 








1.6 asks LEPS to retell 
( experiences & lessons in 
own words 








1.7 reviews and re-enters 
content & skill with the 
spiral approach* 








1.8 provides pre-teaching 
and /or outlines for lessons 
and units 








1.9 articulates outcomes or 
language products & skills to 
be developed in lessons * 








I.IO uses strategies until 
LEPS can actually use tlieni 
for learning 








1.11 u.ses alternative 
assessment practices* 








1.12 requires written 
products such as logs» 
summaries & outline texts 








1.13 provides a wide range 
of visual & printed learning 
resources 









3S 



1.14 frequently monitors 
LEPS performance 








1.15 emphasizes 
communication not drill 








1.16 uses differentiated 
learning activities to develop 
students* learning and 
cognitive styles 









2. The mainstream teacher uses appropriate instructional modifications to assist the limited English 
proficient smde '* in learning content. 


2.1 "sheUered" language 
forms* 








2.2 special resources & 
activities to establish basic 
content 








2.3 "discourse markers" & 
verbal "scaffolds* 








2.4 wide-range of 
questioning strategies to 
developing listening-speaking 
skills 








2.5 wait-time* 








2.6 remodels responses with 
appropriate content & 
language forms 








2,7 avoids over-correcting 
pronunciation & grammar 
errors 








2.8 emphasizes 
comprehension at the 
beginning 8c during lessons 








2.9 models how to complete 
lessons 








2.10 uses gestures to 
reinforce learning 








2.11 emphasizes global 
aspects of concepts & show., 
connections to the specifics 
in curriculum materials 
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3. The mains*' jam teacher encourages the use of and demonstrates affective skills, and models 
appropriate attitudes towards LEPS. 


3.1 uses normal tone & 
volume 








3.2 does not patronize 








3.3 values all LEP student 
responses; expresses 
confidence in student's 
ability to succeed 








3.4 responds with positive 
body language & demeanor; 
displays physical & verbal 
approval & warmth 








3.5 recognizes natural silent 
period &. learning plateaus 








3.6 encourages student to 
relate learning to his first 
language & culture 








3.7 respects student's first 
language & culture 








3.8 models & describes 
affective skills &. attitudes 
for LEP students* 








3.9 takes a personal interest 
in lives & goals of LEPS 








3.10 uses personalized 
rewards 








3.11 voluntarily participates 
in training about instruction 
for LEPS 








3.12 voluntarily reads 
resources about LEPS 








3.13 collaborates with ESL 
teacher in identifying LEPS 
learning needs 
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SUB-DESCRIPTORS FOR ITEMS WITH ASTERISK 



1.3 Facilitates student pairs and cooperative groups by... 

1.3.1 conferencing 

1.3.2 assisting students in making connections and focusing 

1.3.3 moving from task group to task group to consult 

1.3.4 modeling and demonstrating how to complete learning tasks and use learning 
resources 

1.3.5 modeling and encouraging meiacognition during group and individualized 
conferencing 

1.3.6 warning students of and discusses difficult tasks 

1.3.7 demonstrating problem solving and task analysis steps 

1.7 Uses spiral approach activities. 

1.7.1 conducts brief reviews of content of previous class meeting based on guided 
questions, graphic organizer or brainstorming web (This is a factual recall with 
an emphasis on key words and concepts.) 

1.7.2 frames the review by reminding the students about the main goal of the activity 
(e.g. , what facts and concepts students will know at the end of the lesson or unit) 

1.7.3 enters new information (i.e., subordinating details) after the factual review which 
expands the basics of the reviewed information 

1.7.4 uses slightly more complex language during each re-entry and addition of 
subordinating detail 

1.7.5 expands knowledge proficiency by asking students to compare target inforaiation 
with facts learned in previous lessons, or generalize about the facts 

1.7.6 ends with a summary of the spiral activity 

1.7.7 uses numerous review/reentry strategies: 

•consistently asks students to retell content or learning steps in their own words 
• requires students to keep a learning log which is reviewed with individual or a 
cluster of LEPS in a conference 

•provides outlines of lessons which are used to guide students through review 
activities 

•consistently gives periodic, unannounced short quizzes 

•provides short pei -^il-paper review activities in various practice modes such as 
matching, fill-in or completion; provides immediate feedback so that students can 
"correct" their papers 

•provides sessions wherein students organize their notes, materials and outlines 
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Articulates required outcomes or language products as well as skills developed in lessons 
by... 



1.9.1 recording required outcomes/language products on poster board and continuously 
referring to them with gestures or a pointer at the beginning of each class devoted 
to a lesson or unit which requires the creation of the language product 

1.9.2 demonstrating how to complete the outcomes/language product assignments 

Recommended oral outcomes: 

(1) gives verbal presentations with coop group or "buddy" based on research 
project or interviews 

(2) describes & demonstrates how to make something or how to complete a 
science experiment 

(3) recites memorized poems, rhymes, limericks 

(4) answers coniprehension questions about reading assignments in conference 
with teacher 

(5) summarizes in own words 

(6) retells process and procedures of learning experiences and demonstrations 

(7) participates in large-group shared composition activity 

(8) reads own expressive writing samples 

(9) gives short memorized speech 

Recommended written outcomes: 

(1) writes summaries of lessons or learning experiences (e.g., reading 
assignments, videos, field trips, demonstrations) 

(2) completes partially written essay questions^ descriptions, or comparisons 

(3) revises, edits or re- writes notes collected during class or during research 
activities 

(4) "fleshes out" teacher-provided outlines with information collected during 
class and/or in various pictorial and easy-read resources 

(5) keeps learning or process logs which are the basis of teacher-student 
conferences 

1.9.3 records on instructional emphasis charts or in a log the specific communicative 
and operational skills developed in content-area lessons or units 

See the attached lists of recommended skills for integration into subject-area 
lessons. 
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1.11 When a LEP student may know content but isn't proficient enough in English to 
participate in traditional pencil and paper assessment activities, the teacher uses 
alternative assessment practices such as... 



1.11.1 conferences 

1.11.2 performance observation scales or checklists 

1.11.3 holistic or primary-trait scoring of logs, \vritten summaries, or "fleshed- 
out" outlines 

1.11.4 anecdotal reporting 

1.11.5 curriculum-referenced tests/quizzes 

1.11.6 oral responses to questions 



2,1 The teacher uses such "sheltered language" forms as... 

2.1.1 speaks clearly and slightly "lower 

2.1.2 uses simpler sentence forms 

2.1.3 user fewer referents and pronouns 

2.1.4 uses fewer idioms and slang phrases 

2.1.5 repeats key words, high-frequency terms or phrases, and names or titles 
2.3 The teacher reinforces learning with "discourse markers" and verbal scaffolds. 

2.3.1 Makes such statements as "This is the main point." and 

"I am going to tell you the most important part of the (story)(lesson)." 

2.3.2 Continuously refers to posted lists of key words and concepts by pointing to the 
target word(s) while saying it(them). 

2.3.3 Continuously describes, exemplifies, compares & relates to real events. 

2.3.4 Periodically summaries and re-enters content during lessons. 

2.3.5 Marks transitions between activities clearly by identifying the activity by name 
and clearly describing how to complete the activity. 

2.3.6 Provides partially completed outcomes/products so that LEPS will internalize the 
process steps necessary for automatically completing such activities. 

2.3.7 Scaffolds by repeating the student's response but in a more complete manner 
which includes the correct vocabulary for the content of the response as well as 
appropriate grammar and pronunciation. 

2.5 The teacher uses wait-time by... 

2.5.1 providing longer time for responses to chailenging questions (i.e., comparison, 
generalizing & explanation questions are especially difficult) 

2.5.2 posting the major questions to be asked during a lesson or providing them ihe day 
before a lesson 
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3.8 The teacher models and describes affective skills and attitudes for LEP students by... 

3.8.1 providing visuals or demonstrations of appropriate behavior 

3.8.2 posting lists of appropriate interpersonal skills 

3.8.3 providing narratives which describe the positive results of targeted attitudes and 
affective skills 

3.8.4 providing problem solving activities based on sinations which are resolved with 
targeted affective skills or attitudes 



developed by Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 

at Brown University 
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MAINSTREAM CLASSROOM TEACHER SELF-CHECK CHECKLIST 
FOR SHELTERED INSTRUCTION FOR LEP STUDENTS 



Practice 
Descriptors 


I use consistently when 
appropriate to content. 


I should use more 
often. 


I require support and 
training for this item. 




1 . I modify classroom and instructional management practices to meet the learning needs of 
limited English proficient students (LEPS) in my classroom by... 


1.1 integrating LEPS into 
cooperative learning groups 








1 .2 using pairs or buddies 
during practice activities 








1.3 facilitating pairs and co- 
operative groups* 








1 .4 developing language 
skills through content lessons 








1.5 involving monolingual 
students in development of 
learning resources for LEPS 








1.6 asking LEPS to retell 
experiences & lessons in 
own words 








1.7 reviewing and re- 
entering content & skill with 
the spiral approach* 








1.8 providing pre-teaching 
and /or outlines for lessons 
and units 








1.9 articulating outcomes or 
language products & skills to 
be developed in lessons * 








1.10 using strategies until 
LEPS can actually use lliem 
for learning 








1.11 using alternative 
assessment practices* 








1.12 requiring written 
products such as logs, 
summaries & outline texts 








1.13 providing a wide range 
of visual & printed learning 
resources 
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1.14 frequently monitoring 
LEPS performance 








1 .15 emphasizing; 
communication no: drill 








1.16 using differentiated 
learning activities to develop 
students* learning and 
cognitive siyles 










2. I use appropriate instructional modifications to assist the limited English proficient smdent in 
learning coment with... 


2,1 "sheltered" language 
forms* 








2.2 special resources & 
activities to establish basic 








2.3 "discourse markers" & 








2.4 a wide -range of 

developing listening-speaking 
skills 








2.5 wait-time* 








2.6 remodeling of responses 
with appropriate content & 
language forms 








2.7 avoiding over-correcting 
pronunciation & grammar 
errors 








2.8 emphasizing 
comprehension at the 
beginning & during lessons 








2.9 modeling how to 
complete lessons 








2. 10 using gestures to 
reinforce learning 








2.11 emphasizing global 
aspects of concepts & 
showing connections to the 
specifics in curriculum 
materials 
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3. I model and encourage the appropriate use of interpersonal skills, and attitudes towards LEPS by... 


3.1 using normal tone & 
volume 








3.2 not patronizing 








3.3 valuing all LEP student 
responses; expressing 
confidence in student's 
ability to succeed 








3.4 responding with positive 
body language & demeanor; 
displaying physical & verbal 
approval & warmth 








3.5 recognizing natural silent 
period & learning plateaus 








3.6 encouraging student to 
relate learning to his first 
language & culture 








3.7 respecting student's first 
language & culture 








3.8 modeling & describing 
affective skills & attitudes 
for LEP suidents* 








3.9 taking a personal interest 
in lives & goals of LEPS 








3.10 using personalized 
rewards 








3.11 voluntarily participating 
in training about instruction 
for LEPS 








3.12 voluntarily reading 
resources about LEPS 








3.13 collaborating with ESL 
teacher in identifying LEPS 
learning needs 









r -» 
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SUB-DESCRIPTORS FOR ITEMS WITH ASTERISK 



1.3 Facilitate student pairs and cooperative groups by... 

1.3.1 conferencing 

1.3.2 assisting students in making connections and focusing 

1.3.3 moving fronr. task group to task group to consult 

1.3.4 modeling and demonstrating how to complete learning tasks and use learning 
resources 

1.3.5 modeling and encouraging metacognition during group and individualized 
conferencing 

1.3.6 warning students of and discusses difficult tasks 

1.3.7 demonstrating problem solving and task analysis steps 

1.7 Use spiral approach activities by... 

1.7.1 conducting brief reviews of content of previous class meeting based on guided 
questions, graphic organizer or brainstorming web (This is a factual recall with 
an emphasis on key words and concepts.) 

1.7.2 framing the review by reminding the students about the main goal of the activity 
(e.g., what facts and concepts students will know at the end of the lesson or unit) 

1.7.3 entering new information (i.e., subordinating details) after the factual review 
which expands the basics of the reviewed information 

1.7.4 using slightly more complex language during each re-entry and addition of 
subordinating detail 

1.7.5 expanding knowledge proficiency by asking students to compare target 
information with facts learned in previous lessons, or generalize about the facts 

1.7.6 ending with a summary of the spiral activity 

1.7.7 using numerous review/reentr>' strategies: 

•consistently ask students to retell content or learning steps in their own words 
•require students to keep a learning log which is reviewed with individual or a 
cluster of LEPS in a conference 

•provide outlines of lessons which are used to guide students through review 
activities 

•consistently give periodic, unannounced short quizzes 

•provide short pencil-paper review activities in various practice modes such as 
matching, fill-in or completion; provides immediate feedback so that students can 
"correct" their papers 

•provide sessions wherein students organize their notes, materials and outlines 
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Articulate required outcomes or language products as well as skills developed in lessons 
by... 



1.9. 1 recording required outcomes/language products on poster board and continuously 
referring to them with gestiire.s or a pointer at the beginning of each class devoted 
to a lesson or unit which requires the creation of the language product 

1.9.2 demonstrating how to complete the outcomes/language product assignments 

Recommended oral outcomes: 

(1) gives verbal presentations with coop group or "buddy" based on research 
project or interviews 

(2) describes & demonstrates how to make something or how to complete a 
science experiment 

(3) recites memorized poems, rhymes, limericks 

(4) answers comprehension questions about reading assignments in conference 
with teacher 

(5) summarizes in own words 

(6) retells process and procedures of learning experiences and demonstrations 

(7) participates in large-group shared composition activity 

(8) reads own expressive writing samples 

(9) gives short memorized speech 

Recommended written outcomes: 

(1) writes summaries of lessons or learning experiences (e.g., reading 
assignments, videos, field trips, demonstrations) 

(2) completes partially written essay questions, descriptions, or comparisons 

(3) revises, edits or re-writes notes collected during class or during research 
activities 

(4) "fleshes out" teacher-provided outlines with information collected during 
class and/or in various pictorial and easy-read resources 

(5) keeps learning or process logs which are the basis of teacher-smdent 
conferences 

1.9.3 recording on instructional emphasis charts or in a log the specific communicative 
and operational skills developed in content-area lessons or units 

See the attached lists of recommended skills for integration into subject-area 
lessons. 
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1.11 When a LEP student may know content but isn't proficient enough in English to 
participate in traditional pencil and paper assessment activities, I use alternative 
assessment practices such as... 



1.11.1 conferences 

1.11.2 performance-observation scales or checklists 

1.11.3 holistic or primary-trait scoring of logs, written summaries, or "fleshed- 
out" outlines 

1.11.4 anecdotal reporting 

1.11.5 curriculum-referenced tests/quizzes 

1.11.6 oral responses to questions 



2.1 I use such "sheltered language" "orms as... 

2.1.1 speaks clearly and slightly slower 

2.1.2 uses simpler sentence forms 

2.1.3 user fewer referents and pronouns 

2.1.4 uses fewer idioms and slang phrases 

2.1.5 repeats key words, high-frequency terms or phrases, and names or titles 
2.3 I reinforce learning with "discourse markers" and verbal scaffolds by... 

2.3.1 Making such statements as "This is the main point." and 

"I am going to tell you the mo3t important part of the (story)(lesson)." 

2.3.2 Continuously referring to posted lists of key words and concepts by pointing to 
the target word(s) while saying it(them). 

2.3.3 Continuously describing, exemplifying, comparing & relating to real events. 

2.3.4 Periodically summarizing and re-entering content during lessons. 

2.3.5 Marking transitions between activities clearly by identifying the activity by name 
and clearly describing how to complete the activity. 

2.3.6 Providing partially completed outcomes/products so that LEPS will internalize the 
process steps necessaiy for automatically completing such activities. 

2.3.7 Scaffolding by repeating the student's response but in a more complete manner 
which includes the correct vocabulary for the content of the response as well as 
appropriate grammar and pronunciation. 

2.5 I use wait-time by... 

2.5.1 providing longer time for responses to challenging questions (i.e., comparison, 
generalizing & explanation questions are especially difficult) 

2.5.2 posting the major questions to be asked during a lesson or providing them the day 
before a lesson 
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3.8 I model and describe affective skills and attitudes for LEP students by... 

3.8.1 providing visuals or demonstrations of appropriate behavior 

3.8.2 posting lists of appropriate interpersonal skills 

3.8.3 providing narratives which describe the positive results of targeted attitudes and 
affective skills 

3.8.4 providing problem solving activities based on situations which are resolved with 
targeted affective skills or attitudes 



PLANNING FOR CHANGE 



PRACTICES I'LL IMPLEMENT NOW 


PRACTICES I'LL LEARN MORE 
ABOUT THIS SCHOOL YEAR 







developed by Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center at Brown University 
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ESL INSTRUCTION OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
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Practice Descriptors 


uses consistently 
when appropriate 
to content 


should use more often 


recommendations for 
support and training 


1 . The ESL teacher emphasizes current instructional practices appropriate to the 
language and learning needs of limited English Proficient students. 


1 . 1 articulated performance 








1.2 articulated les son & unit 
learning obiectives 








1 demonstrations of how to 
use resources & activities; 
to complete instructions 








1.4 continuous use of teacher 
& student summaries 








1.5 advance & graphic 
organizers 








1.6 wide range of visual & 
print resources 








1.7 emphasis on all language 
domains & thinking skills 








1.8 wide range of questions 








1.9 immediate feedback 








1.10 wait-time 








1.11 communication with less 
drill; student uses lang- 
uage more than teacher 








1.12 contextualized practice; 
skill through content 








1.13 more than one learning 
style & teaching style 








1.14 integrated lessons & 
units 
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1.15 articulated teaching 
sequence or process 








1.16 alternative assessment 
practices with portfolios 









2. The ESL teacher uses 
current ESL strategies 
and practice activities 

appropriate to the students' 
proficiency levels.* 








3. The ESL teacher demonstrates appropriate teacher-student interaction during the 
instruction of LHP students. 


3.1 encourages students to 
identify topics for lessons 








3.2 demonstrates a positive 
response to students' 
efforts 








3.3 builds & values students' 
current proficiency level 








3.4 emphasizes commun- 
ication rather than 
linguistic perfection 








3.5 uses positive reinforce- 
ment by giving non- 
valuative feedback 








3.6 establishes a pace & 
rhythm to instruction 








3.7 creates a stress-reduced 
learning environment 








3.8 humanizes instruction as 
much as possible 








3.9 respects student's home 
language & culture 
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Recommended Methods, Teaching Strategies and Learning Activities Appropriate 
to the Proficiency Levels of ESL Students 

2 . 1 For Beginner Level Students 

a. the Communicative Competency Method 

b. Sheltered Language Units for ESL through Content 
Instruction 

c. Appropriate Instructional Strategies in lessons and 
units: 

(1) presenting lessons with 

(a) Total Physical Response 

(b) Gouin Action Routines 

(c) Advance Organizers 

(d) Description Routine 

(e) Demonstration Routine 

(f) jazz chants/rhymes 

(g) language through music 

(h) make-a-book activhies 

(2) summarizing-reviewing-reentering content with 



(a) Graphic Organizers 



(b) 


verbal review/re-entry 


oracticine and apolvins conteni and skill with 


(a) 


contextualized practice 


(b) 


art and music activities 


(c) 


research/information gathering activities 


(d) 


problem-solving activities 


(e) 


interactive reading 


(f) 


read-along 


(g) 


silent reading 


(h) 


shared composition 


(i) 


dictation 


0) 


cloze reading 


(k) 


scenario generation with dialogue 


(1) 


listening comprehension with micro texts 


(m) 


sentence extenders 
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(n) composition extenders 

(o) contextualized practice modalities: 



- matching - fill ins 

- completion - sentence strips 

- categorizing/organizing - cloze 

- re-arrange sentences and paragraphs to create a whole selection 



2.2 For Intermediate. Advance + Transitional Level Students 

a. Use Appropriate Integrated Methods 

(1) Language Experience 

(2) Guided Learning/Practice 

(3) Interactive Reading 

(4) Shared Composition or Modified Writing Process 

(5) Directed Reading and Thinking (DRTAf 

(6) Problem Posing/Solving 

(7) Research/Information Gathering 

b. Modify or shelter methods with appropriate instructional strategies by 

(1) presenting lessons with 

(a) Advance Organizers 

(b) Demonstrations 

(c) brainstorming 

(d) semantic association (graphic organizers) 

(f) scenario generation with dialogue ("create-a-situation") 

(g) explanations/descriptions based on Graphic Organizers 

(2) summarizing-reviewing-reentering content with 

(a) Graphic Organizers 

(b) verbal review with thinking-skill questions 

(c) Learning Logs 

(d) Dialogue Journals 

(e) oral and written summaries 

(3) practicing and applying content and skill with 

(a) contextualized practice 

(b) art and music activities 

(c) research/information gathering activities 
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(d) written reports: book and content area reports 

(e) problem-posing/solving activities 

(f) interactive reading 

(g) silent reading 

(h) composition activities: shared and individual 

(i) oral cloze 
(j) roie play 

(k) drama activities 

(1) newspaper activities 

(m) "graffiti" 

(n) learning logs/journais 

(o) dictation 

(p) cloze reading 

(q) listening comprehension with micro texts 

(r) oral-expression activities 



- recite a poem - verbally summarize 

- tell an anecdote - give memorized speech 

- orally read written summary - describe while demonstrating 

- present or "teach" a research topic based on notes and illustrations 

(s) transformations 

(t) sentence extenders 

(u) composition extenders 

(v) contextualized practice modalities: 

- matching - completion 

- fill ins - sentence strips 

- sentence combining - stylistic reduction 

- categorizing/organizing - sentence generation with provided 

words and grammatical chunks 

- re-arrange sentences and paragraphs to create a whole selection 



Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 
at Brown University 
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ESL TEACHER SELF-CHECK LIST 



At least once a year please complete this Check List to determine the level of 
your use of the components of the Bilingual/ESL Program's instructional framework. 



The List should also be used to identify your personal training and technical 
assistance needs. That is, when the program has staff meetings you should request 
training or technical assistance about any of the methods, strategies, practices, or 
resources mentioned on the checklist. The Check List matches the Collaborative 
Supervision Check List used by the Director of the Bilingual/ESL Program and the 
principal of your school to supervise your classroom performance. 

Rate yourself from 1 to 5 on the following statements or components. The 
scale of numbers after each feature represent these levels of implementation: 



1 = do not use it at 

this time 

2 = plan to use it 

3 = periodically use it 



4 = often use it 

5 = always use it when 

it is appropriate to 
the topic or skill(s) 



A. The ESL Teacher Uses Integrated Instruction Classroom Practices Appropriatelv 
Modified for LEP Students 

1 . I identify specific objectives 

and outcomes as well as content 
and learning-practice activities 
of lessons and units before 

instruction begins. 1 2 3 4 5 



2. I never assume students know what is expected of them to participate in learning and 
practice activities; 
therefore L... 



a. demonstrate how to use a 
targeted skill 



b. demonstrate how to complete 
instructions 



ERLC 
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B 
I 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 



c. demonstrate how to use new learning modalities such as 
large and small group learning, 

and individualized learning 

activities 1 2 3 4 5 

d. demonstrate how to use new 
resources, e.^pecially when 

first presented 1 2 3 4 5 

e. continuously asks student to 
sumn.arize process(steps) of 
activities before and after 

completed 1 2 3 4 5 

I present instructions, content (information) and skill(s) actively and clearly by 
continuously using... 

a. advance organizers and 
graphic organizers to 
introduce content or to 
assist students in recalling 

what they already know 1 2 3 4 5 

b. review and reentry activities 
which spiral up so that students' 
skills and knowledge continuously 

grow more sophisticated 1 2 3 4 5 

c. graphic organizers as 

content is presented 1 2 3 4 5 

d. visual + realia prompts 1 2 3 4 5 

e. explanations which identify 
both the global and specific 

concepts 1 2 3 4 5 

f. convergent and divergent 
questions both during the 
lesson process and for 

summarizing 1 2 3 4 5 

g. develop concepts and skills 

through written narrative 1 2 3 4 5 



4. I emphasize the use of all the language and thinking domains, not just the use of 
passive reading and practice 
activities by emphasizing ... 

a. numerous kinds of questions 
to involve each student in 
activities with an emphasis 
on (1) divergent, (2) value, 
and (3) personal-experience 

questions 1 2 3 4 5 

b. use interactive and 
participatory activities for 
students reluctant to 
verbalize, especially 

low-proficiency students 1 2 3 4 5 

c. use choral, sma" group, 
peer-pair and inuividual 

responses with beginners 1 2 3 4 5 

d. teach students how to 
and encourage students 

to ask questions 1 2 3 4 5 



I give immediate feedback 
whenever possible. 



6. 1 assist students in inducing language features and forms 
before learning about them as content by... 



a. requiring students use 
targeted language features 
and forms in interactive 
activities before studying 
them in skill lessons and 
practice 

b. using contextualized 
practice activities 
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I 
I 

I 
fi 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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10. 



11. 



I use a wide variety of appropriate 
instructional media and materials. 



I use a variety of teaching styles 
to assist students in developing 
a variety of learning styles. 



I use developmental activities 
rather than remedial and 
compensatory-type learning and 
practice activities. 



I support self-learning and 
learning responsibility of 
smdents by guiding students 
through research-based activities. 

I manage instruction with 

a. integrated units 

b. collaborative learning 

(1) peer pairs/dyads 

(2) small task groups 



individualized activities, 
especially for more 
capable students 

instructional emphasis charts 
for the ESL level(s) taught 



d. 



1 



articulated guided or differentiated 1 
learning IMPs 



f. performance portfolios 



1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 

2 
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3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



B. Methods, Teaching Strategies and Learning Activities Appropriate to the 
Integrated Approach and Modified for ESL Students 

1. For Beginner Level Students . I use 



a. the Communicative Competency 
Method 

b. Sheltered Language Units 
for ESL through Content 
Instruction 

c. Appropriate Instructional 
Strategies in lessons and 
units by 

(1) presenting lessons with 



(a) 


Total Physical Response 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(b) 


Gouin Action Routines 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(c) 


Advance Organizers 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(d) 


Description Routine 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(e) 


Denaonstration Routine 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(f) 


jazz chants/rhynaes 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(g) 


language through music 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(h) 


make-a-book activities 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


summarizing-reviewing-reenterinc content with 








(a) 


Graphic Organizers 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(b) 


verbal review ] 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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practicing and applying content and skill with 



(a) contextualized practice 

(b) art and music activities 

(c) research/information 
gathering activities 

(d) problem-solving activities 

(e) interactive reading 

(f) read-along 

(g) silent reading 

(h) shared composition 

(i) dictation 

(j) cloze reading 

(k) scenario generation 
with dialogue 

(1) listening comprehension 
with micro texts 

(m) sentence extenders 

(n) composition extenders 

(o) contextualized practice moda 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 



3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 



ities: 



[circle those used/check those you plan to use in the future] 

- matching - fill ins 

- completion - sentence strips 

- categorizing/organizing - cloze 

- re-arrange sentences and paragraphs to create a whole selection 



5? 



2. For Intermediate, Advance + Transitional Level Students . I... 
a. Use Appropriate Integrated Methods 

(1) Language Experience 12 3 

Guided Learning/Practice 12 3 
Interactive Reading 12 3 



(2) 

(3) 
(4) 



Shared Composition or 
Modified Writing Process 



(5) Directed Reading and 
Thinking 

(6) Problem Posing/Solving 

(7) Research/Information 
Gathering 



2 

2 



3 

3 



4 
4 
4 



4 

4 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



Modify or shelter methods with appropriate instructional strategies by 



(1) presenting lessons with 

(a) Advance Organizers 
Demonstrations 
brainstorming 



(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



(0 



(g) 



semantic association 
(graphic organizers) 

scenario generation 
with dialogue 
("create-a-situation") 



1 



explanations/descriptions 
based on Graphic Organizers 1 



2 
2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 

3 



4 
4 
4 

4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
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I 



(2) summarizing-reviewing-reentering content with 



(3) 



(a) 


Graphic Organizers 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(b) 


verbal review with 
thinking skill questions 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(c) 


Learning Logs 


1 9 


•a 


A 
t 




(d) 


Dialogue Journals 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(e) 


oral and written 
summaries 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


practicing and applving content and 


skill with 








(a) 


contextual ized practice 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(b) 


art and music activities 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(c) 


research/information 
gathering activities. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(d) 


written reports: book 
and content area 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(e) 


problem-posing/solving 
activities 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(f) 


interactive reading 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(g) 


silent reading 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(h) 


composition activities: 
shared and individual 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(i) 


oral cloze 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


0) 


role play 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(k) 


dr?J /a activities 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


(1) 


newspaper activities 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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(m) 
(n) 

(0) 

(P) 
(q) 

(r) 



(s) 
(0 
(u) 

(V) 



"graffiti" 1 2 3 4 5 

learning logs/journals 1 2 3 4 5 

dictation 1 2 3 4 5 

cloze reading 1 2 3 4 5 
listening comprehension 

with nriicro texts 1 2 3 4 5 

oral-expression activities [circle those used now; check those you will 
use in the future] 

- recite a poem » - verbally summarize 

- tell an anecdote - give memorized speech 

- orally read written summary - describe while demonstrating 

- present or "teach" a research topic based on notes and illustrations 

transformations 1 2 3 4 5 

sentence extenders 1 2 3 4 5 

composition extenders 1 2 3 4 5 

contextualized practice modalities: [circle those currently used; check 
those to be used in future] 



- matching 

- fill ins 

- sentence combining 

- categorizing/organizing 



- completion 

- sentence strips 

- stylistic reduction 

- sentence generation with provided 
words and grammatical chunks 



- re-arrange sentences and paragraphs to create a whole selection 



ERLC 
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Appropriate Student-Teacher Interaction 



I promote and encourage student participation in learning process which requires 
flexibility and the ability to develop competencies through any content by 

a. encouraging students to recommend 
or choose topics for integrated 

units & lessons 1 2 3 4 5 

b. relying less on textbook 
series and practice sheets; 
rather, I guide students 

in creating their own texts 1 2 3 4 5 



I project a positive demeanor towards student behavior 
and efforts by 

a. not over correcting 
pronunciation & 

grammar-syntax mistakes 1 2 

b. not devaluing or denigrating 
native/home language or 

culture 1 2 

c. discouraging negative racial 
and ethnic remarks, or 

stereotyping observations 1 2 

d. when possible, relating content 
of lessons and units to 
students' language and 

cultural background 1 2 

e. using a personalized manner 

in the classroom 1 2 

f. continuously praising and 
emphasizing positive and 

productive performance 1 2 
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I always build and value a student's current level of proficiency, especially with low 
proficiency students by 

a. always modeling appropriate 

responses 1 2 3 4 5 

b. repeating or modeling 
appropriate response 
after inappropriate student 

response 1 2 3 4 5 

c. smiling and saying encouraging 
words even when response is 

continuously inappropriate 1 2 3 4 5 



My classroom activities emphasize 
communication not linguistic 
perfection. 

I use positive reinforcement by 
giving non-valuative feedback 
and responses. 

I use "wait-time" for questions by 

a. giving enough response time 

b. providing questions 
before lessons or practice 
work 

c. breaking questions into sub 
-questions when necessary 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



I use a pace and rhythm to classroom 
activities which keep the students 

alert and involved. 1 2 3 4 5 
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12 

8. I create a stress-reduced learning 
environment by 

a. consistency of presentation 1 2 3 4 5 

b. allowing students to get used 
to learning modalities, methods 
and practice activities before 

introducing new types 1 2 3 4 5 

c. providing continuous comprehension 
prompts & Sheltered Language 

strategies 1 2 3 4 5 



9. I "humanize" instruction as much as possible by 



encouraging students to 
identify content and skill 
to be learned/practiced 



3 4 5 



act as a role model 



1 2 3 4 5 



sharing out of class 
relevant experiences and 
anecdotes 



1 2 3 4 5 



encouraging students to tell 
their personal "stories" 

using a personalized 
reward system 

encouraging group work after 
teaching the principles of 
teamwork & collaboration 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



g. encouraging the pairing of 

monolingual and LEP students 1 2 3 4 5 

h, participate in learning and 
research activities, acting 

as a "learner" model 1 2 3 4 5 
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1 do not chastise students when 
ihey use their home language 
during instruction; instead, I 
encourage "English-only" periods 
of classroom time. 

I value student success by 
encouraging students who have 
successfully completed lessons/ 
activities to help those who 
have not. 



I 

I 6. OBSERVING INSTRUCTION FOR LEP STUDENTS IN THE 

"INCLUSIONARY" CLASSROOM 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

8 
I 
I 
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INCLUSION CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
SUPERVISOR'S VERSION 



Classroom 
Practice 


uses consistently 
when appropriate to 
content 


should more often 


recommendation for 
support and training 


1 . The teacher modifies classroom and instructional management practices to meet the learning needs 
of all students 'A'ith.,, 


l.l articulated lesson 

objectives and performance 
expectations or standards 








1 .2 peer pairs or small groups 








1.3 modified assessment 
practices 








1.4 computer assisted learning 








1 .5 teaching assistant 









2. The teacher uses appropriate instructional practices so that ELL** smdents participate in learning 
activities by... 


2.1 assuring comprehension with: 


2.1.1 home language 








2.1.2 visuals/hands-on 








2.1.3 demonstrations 








2.1 .4 easy read texts 








2.1.5 peer tutors 








2. 1 .6 graphic organizers 








2.1.7 lesson outlines 








2.1.8 "sheltered" English 








2.1.9 discourse markers 








2.1.10 wait time 








2.2 providing opportunities for communication with: 


2.2.1 teacher-student conferences 








2.2.2 student interviews 








2.2.3 information gathering 
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2.2.4 divergent as well as 








2.2.5 students relate to 

experience & home culture 








2.3 using cooperative or 
collaborative learning 








2.4 using contextualized 
instruction 








2.5 developing student content knowledge and 2nd language skill with: 


2.5.1 continuous review or re- 
entry with spiral learning 








2.5.2 "write to read" activities 








2.5.3 learning logs 








2.5.4 sustained-effort projects 








2.5.5 comparison-contrast 








2.5.6 verbal and written 
summaries 








3. The teacher encourages the use of and demonstrates affective skills and attitudes to make ELL 
students comfortable in her/his classroom. 


3.1 uses normal tone and 
volume 








3.2 does not patronize 








3.3 values all ELL student 
responses; expresses 
confidence in student's 
ability to succeed 








3.4 responds with positive 
body language and 
demeanor; displays 
physical & verbal approval 
& warmth 








3.5 recognizes natural silent 
period & learning plateaus 








3.6 encourages student to 

relate learning to his first 
language" & culture 








3.7 respects student's first 
language & culture 









3.8 models & describes 

affective skills 8l attitudes 

fnr FT T <ifiidpnt<;* 








3.9 takes a personal interest in 
lives & goals of ELL 

cfiiripnfc 








3.10 uses personalized rewards 








3.11 voluntarily participates in 
training about instruction 
for ELL students 








S.IZ** voluntarily reads resources 
about LEP students 








3.13 collaborates with 

ESL/Bilingual teacht (s) in 
identifying learning needs 
of ELL saidents 









developed by Bob Parker, Education Alliance at Brown Unversity in collaboration with 
administrators of low-incidence programs for LEP students in Maine, New Hapshire and 
Vermont 



ELL = English Language Learner(s) 
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INCLUSION CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
TEACHER'S VERSION 



Classroom 
Practice 


I use consistently 
when appropriate to 
content. 


I should use more 
often. 


I require support and 
training for this item. 


1. I modify classroom and instructional management practices to meet the learning needs of all 
students with... 


1.1 articulated lesson 

objectives and performance 
expectations or standards 








1.2 peer pairs or small groups 








1.3 modified assessment 
practices 








1.4 computer assisted learning 








1.5 teaching assistant 









2. I use appropriate instructional practices so that ELL** students participate in learning activities by... 


2.1 assuring comprehension with: 


2.1.1 home language 








2.1.2 visuals/hands-on 








2.1.3 demonstrations 








2. 1.4 easy read texts 








2.1.5 peer tutors 








2.1.6 graphic organizers 








2. 1.7 lesson outlines 








2.1.8 "sheltered" English 








2.1.9 discourse markers 








2.1.10 wait time 








2.2 providing opportunities for communication with: 


2,2.1 teacher-student conferences 








2.2.2 student interviews 








2.2.3 information gathering 
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2.2.4 divergent as well as 
convergent questions 








2.2.5 students relate to 

experience 8l home culture 








2.3 using cooperative or 
collaborative learning 








2.4 using contextiialized 
instruction 








2.5 developing student content knowledge and 2nd language skill witii: 


2.5.1 continuous review or re- 
entry with spiral learning 








2.5.2 "write to read" activities 








2.5.3 learning logs 








2.5.4 sustained-effort projects 








2.5.5 comparison-contrast 








2.5.6 verbal and written 
summaries 








3. I encourage the use of and personally dcmonsiraic affective skills and attitudes to make ELL students 
comfortable in my classroom by... 


3.1 using normal tone and 
volume 








3.2 not patronizing sludents 








3.3 valuing all ELL student 
responses; expressing 
confidence in student's 
ability to succeed 








3.4 responding with positive 
body language and 
demeanor; displaying 
physical & verbal approval 
& warmth 








3.5 recognizing natural silent 
period & learning plateaus 








3.6 encouraging student to 

relate learning to his first 
language & culture 








3.7 respecting student's first 
language & culture 
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3.8 modeling & describing 

affective skills & attitudes 

fr\r PT T ctiiHpntc 








3.9 taking a personal interest 
in lives & goals of ELL 








3.10 using personalized rewards 








3.11 voluntarily participating in 
training about instruction 
for ELL students 








3.12 voluntarily reading 
resources about LEP 
students 








3.13 collaborating with 

ESL/Bilingual teacher(s) in 
identifying learning needs 
of ELL students 









developed by Bob Parker, Education Alliance at Brown University in collaboration with 
administrators of low-incidence programs for LEP students in Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont 



ELL = English Language Learner(s) 
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7. MONITORLNG EQUITABLE SERVICES ^OR LEP STUDENTS 
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NEW ENGLAND MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 

FOR 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE IN EDUCATION 



A Program of The Education Alliance at Brown University 



Consortium of: 



Dr, Adeline Becker, Executive Director 
Charlene Heintz, Director, MRC 



Brown University 
^niversity of Hartford 
mJniversity of Massachusetts 

miniversity of Southern Maine AGENDA #1 - MAY MEETING 



1 
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BILINGUAL/ESL DIRECTORS-DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 

1. Legislative Update 

2. Current Administrators' Needs: Supervision and program monitoring 
during state and district cutbacks 

3. 2 Recommendations: 

3.1 Combining Supervision and Staff Development 

3.2 Integrated Instruction Approach (as basis of our workshops and 
one of the contents of our training activities as well as the focus 
of the development of a supervisoi7 checklist) 

4. Tentative Plans: Supervisory Checklists, Administrator Training, Pilot 
Checklists, Focus Groups 

5. Review Current Instructional Practice Charts to establish a 
theoretical/philosophical framework for our activities 

Lunch 

6. Jigsaw Reading-Collaborative Task Groups Activity: 

6,1 Developmental Supervision: An Exploratory Study of a 
Promising Model (Stephen P. Gordon) 

Reconvene to report on Discussion Questions and complete the 
Sentence Strip Activity 

7. Summarize and Make Connections 

Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 
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NEW ENGLAND MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 

FOR 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE IN EDUCATION 



A Frogram of The E:ducation Alliance at Brown University 



A Consortium of: 

Brown University 
University of Hartford 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Southern Maine 



Dr, Adeline Becker, Executive Direcio 
Charlene Heintz, Director, MRC 



AGENDA #2 - OCTOBER MEETING 
BILINGUAL/ESL PROGRAM DIRECTORS-DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 



1. Review needs identified in meeting #\ 

2. How I put the Checklist together - and some assumptions I made during the 
Checklist development. 

3. Review of Checklist Components 

4. Suggestions ^or introducing the Checklist to your staff 

5. Suggestions for using the Checklist as a basis for staff development 

6. Review Plans for Training Directors and Administrators in both how to use the 
Checklist and learn about the teaching practices included in the Checklist 

[ Establish Training/Meeting Goals for this School Y^ar] 

7. Piloting /.ctivities - request for volunteers to pilot the Checklist 

8. Jigsaw-Expert Groups Activity: 

8. 1 How Adults Learn 

8.2 Brain Functions and How Adults Learn Have Implications for Training 

8.3 Current Practices and Options for Staff Development 

9. Making Connections/Closure 
Bob Parker 

N.E. Multifunctional Resource Center at Brown University 
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AGENDA #3 - DECEMBER MEETING 
BILINGUAL/ESL DIRECTORS DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 

1. Legislative Update 

2. Revisions/Editing Checklist 

3. Overview of Programmatic Issues 

3.1 Checklist Descriptors - Rubrics - Primary Traits 

3.2 Clarify Some Supervisory Terms 

3.3 Two Versions of Checklist: Supervisor & Teacher 

3.4 Review Suggestions for On-Site Implementation based on 
current pilot activities 

4. Jigsaw Reading-Collaborative Task Groups Activity: 

4.1 What is Integrated Instruction ? 

Reconvene to report on Discussion Questions and complete the 
Cloze Activity 

Lunch 

4.2 What is Integrated in an Integrated Instruction Program? 
Reconvene to report on Case Study 

5. Use Checklist to identify what classroom practices will be emphasized 
in activities during our third meeting in January. 

6. Summarize and Make Connections 



Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 
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NEW ENGLAND MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 

FOR 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE IN EDUCATION 



A Program of The Education Alliance at Brown University 



A Consortium of: 

Brown University 
University of Hartford 
Unii^ersity of Massachusetts 
University of Southern Maine 



Dr. Adeline Becker, Executive Director 
Charlene Heintz, Director, MRC 



AGENDA #4 - JANUARY MEETING 
BILINGUAL/ESL DIRECTORS - DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 



1. Legislative Update 

2. Wordsplash: Review "integrative instruction" activity from December 
meeting 

3. Reports from Pilot Sites 

4. Collaborative Task Groups Activities: 

4.1 Expert Groups Activity: Selected Practices Which Are 
Integrated In The Checklist 



Reconvene lo summarize each group's 



findings 



Lunch 



4.2 Jigsaw Reading Activity - 

What are Integrated Units and How Can They Relate to Current 
Curriculum Goals? [Managing Integrated Instruction] 

Reconvene to define management str?tegies for Integrated 
Instruction and How to supervise management strategies 

Planning for Next Meeting: Final Reports from Pilots and final 
revising/editing of Ch€cklist(s) 

Connections/Closure 



Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 
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NEW ENGLAND MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 

FOi: 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE IN EDUCATION 



A Program of The Education Alliance at Brown University 



Consortium of: 



Dr, Adeline Becker, Executive Director 
Charlene Heintz, Director, MRC 



Brown University 
^IJniversity of Hartford 
^Jniversity of Massachusetts 

munlver^ity of Southern Maine AGENDA #5 - MARCH MEETING 

SBILINGUAL/ESL DIRECTORS - DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 
at the Massachusetts Association of Bilingual Educators Conference 
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1. Legislative Update 

2. Final Reports from Pilot Sites 

3. Final revising/editing of Checklist (s) 

4. Identify other needs or expansion activities (i.e., development and 
training activities v/hich have come out of this year's meetings - for 
example, the directors/administrators would meet to develop an 
Integrated Instruction Handbook to be used in their Developmental 
Supervision activities) 

5. Assign/volunteer focus group participants: 
Topics/Readings: 

McGreaU T.L. "Evaluation for Enhancing Instruction: Linking Teacher 
Evaluation and Staff Development. " 

Zimper, N.L. and J.E. Grossman. (1992) "Collegial Support by 
Teacher Mentors and Peer Consultant." 

Glatthorn, A. A. (1984) Differentiated Supervision. 

[Each member of a focus group reads the groups's article before 
attending the next meeting.] 



Bob -Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 
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NEW ENGLAND MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 

FOR 

LATIGUAGE AND CULTURE IN EDUCATION 



A Ckynsortium of: 



A Program of The Education Alliance at Brown Unii^ersity 



Dr. Adeline Becker, Executive Director 
Charlene Heintz, Director, MRC 



Brown University 

"^M^c^aciusetts AGENDA #6 - APRIL MEETING 

Umi^rstti/o/southemflftjiNGUAL/ESL DIRECTORS - DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 



1. Distribute final edition of Check:list(s) 

2. "Wordsplash" brainstorming activity: review current supervisory 
nomenclature 

3. Focus groups: 

3.1 Silent Review 

3.2 Discussion Questions/Issues 

3.3 Summary Report (and recommendations) 

3.4 Whole Group plans how to integrate ideas/suggestions into the 
use of the Supervisor's Integrated Instruction Checklist 

Focus gruup 1 : 

McGreal, T.L. "Evaluation for Enhancing Instruction: Unking Teacher Evaluation and 
Staff Development. " in Teacher Evaluation: Six Prescriptions for Success. S. Stanley and 
V/.J. Popham (Eds.) Alexander, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Focus Group 2: 

Zimpcr, N.L. and J.E. Grossman. (1992) "Collegial Support by Teacher Mentors and 
Peer Consultant." in Supervision in Transition: The 1992 ASCD Yearbook. CD. 
Glickman (Ed.). Alexander, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Focus Group 3: 

Glatthom, A. A. (1984) Chapters 1 and 3 \n Differentiated Supervision. Alexander, VA: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

6. Plans for developing an Integrated Instruction Handbook to accompany 
Checklist 

7 . Connections/Closure 

Bob Parker 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 
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APPENDIX B: PRE-POST ASSESSMENT OF PARTICIPANTS 



The following assessment scale was used Vv^ith program directors, principals 
and supervisors before and after workshop series about Integrated Instruction, The 
scale was used with the participants in the initial series for administrators in 
Massachusetts during the '91-92 school year. The scale was used with administrators 
who participated in the series when it was repeated in 1992-1993 and 1993-1994 in 
other states in the New England region. 
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PARTICIPANT KNOWLEDGF. AND SKILL SCALE 
Please rale your current knowledge and skill levels for the following topics. 

1. My I' ^owledge of the background theory and research about the Integrated Instruction 
can be described as at the. . . 

introductory developmental synthesis and refinement 

level level application level level 

2. My knowledge about the instructional practices which arc "integrated" to create this 
version Integrated Instruction can be described as at the ... 

introductory developmental synthesis and rennenient 

level level application level level 

3. My knowledge of the program components and skill at implementing the program 
components which are "integrated" in the programmatic aspects of tlic Integrated 
Instruction can be rated as... 

introductory developmental synthesis and renncmeiu 

level level ai)plicatic)n level level 

4. My experience at supervising and guiding teachers who are implementing Integrated 
Instruction in their classrooms can be described as at the... 

introductory developmental synthesis and refinement 

level level application level level 

5. My knowledge of and skill at implementing current supervisory principles and 
mechanisms can be described as at the... 

introductory developmental synthesis and refinement 

level ^ level application level level 

6. My knowledge of and skill at implementing current staff development principles and 
mechanisms can be described as at the... 

introductory developmental synthesis and refinement 

level level application level level 

7. My knowledge of current strategies for and skill at integrating supervision and staff 
development activities can be described as at the... 

introductory developmental synthesis and refinetnent 

level level application level level 
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Designate liow you feel about the following statcnients: 



8.1 Teachers who provide instructional services for UIP students should use only 
current instructional practices from the niainslrcani. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat somewhat con^pletcly 



8.2 Second language sUidents must have a high level of language skills before they 
can learn content area topics with a second language. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat somewhat completely 

8.3 Language and learning skills need to be drilled before iliey can be ap])lied in 
authentic communicative situations in the classroom. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat somewhal completely 



8.4 Since all language-culture groups basically think the same way, this similarity 
should be the basis for instructional management in the classroom. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat somewhat completely 



8.5 Students are motivated by the high expectations their parents and their teachers 
have for them, 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat somewhat completely 



8.6 Knowledge and skill must be developed through analysis of rules before they 
can be applied to content area learning and to life outside of school. 

d i sagrce d i sag ree ag rce ag rec 

completely somewhat somewhat completely 
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8.7 Teaching adults is the same as teaching children, except the trainer must use 
resources and materials relevant to the learners psycho-social age. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat ^oincwhat completely 



8.8 Effective site level super\'isors distance themselves from the staff development 
process so that they can be objective in their evaluation of a teacher's 
performance. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

completely somewhat somewhat completely 



8.9 Integrated Instruction procedures are equally effective in i)rimary-language 
classes and in second-language classes. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

com[)leteIy somewhat somewhat completely 



8.10 The most important goal of Bilingual and IISL instruction is to facilitate llie 
development of higher order thinking skills. 

disagree disagree agree agree 

com|)letely somewhat somewhat completely 



developed for MA Bilingiial/ESL Direclors Training Activities 1991-1992 
by Bob Parker, New Cngb.nd MRC at Brown University 
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APPENDIX C: SELECTED TRAINE^G HANDOUTS 
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WHY ^ ACTIVE LEARNING IS BENEHCIAL/NEEDED IN ESL 



1. fosters communication 

2. focuses on meaning rather than language or skill fragments 

3. focusing on task completion and process minimizes self consciousness 

4. leads to a friendlier atmosphere/learning environment which encourages 
risk taking and lowers ''affective filter** 

4.1 less fear of more '^difficult'* language domains 

4.2 allows student to function within his/her concept of how to learn 
until ready to try other learning styles/strategies 

5. leads to a sense of accomplishment which motivates the learner and 
enhances self-esteem 

6. processing the learning activities and language used within the 
activities, student automatically uses/applies a wide range of.., 

6. 1 communicative functions, 

6.2 notions/concepts, and 

6.3 "negotiation of meaning** [English oral discourse and pragmatics 
systems] 

7. provides ample opportunities for observing others learning and on task 

o. allows classroom/learning experience to be more like "real word" of 
communication 
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Restructuring in Dade County, Florida 



Adult Learning Theory 

Given that effective supervision is fundamentally a growth-induc- 
ing (learning) process, the literature on adult learning is particularly 
instructive in terms of how to relate to adults (be they parents, teachers, 
or administrators) involved in the process of supervision. Knowles 
(1980) provides four assumptions that he maintains should direct the 
efforts of those who facilitate adult learning. These assumptions and 
their application to supervision are shown in Figure 5.3. 



Figure 5.3 

Application of Adult Learning Theory to Supervision 



1 . Seff-concepf 

2. Experience 

3. Readiness for learning 



4. Time perspective 



Supervisory processes should recognize 
adults as autonomous and self -direct- 
ing. 

Adults have rich backgrounds to be 
tapped through supervisory processes. 
Supervision can elicit individuals' exper- 
tise and bring tt to bea. In a collective 
fashion, on pressing educational issues. 

Adults' readiness for learning Is deter- 
mined by the unique circumstances 
they encounter In their professional 
practice. Supervision must be sensitive 
to the actual and perceptual reality of 
all Involved in the supervisory process. 

Adults' involvement in developmental 
activities will vary according to the im- 
mediacy of application of newly ac- 
quired abilities and insights. Adults will 
be committed to supervision that can 
yield desirable results in the near-term 
future. Adults must see how supervisory 
Initiatives relate to their current profes- 
sional lives. 



Dade County^ evolution of supervisory practices to support re- 
structuring has adhered closely to the assumptions advanced by 
Knowles. 
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Restructuring in Dade County, Florida 



Figure 5.4 

Application of Organization Development <0D) 
Processes to Supervision 



1. The goals of OD 

2. Self-renewal 

3. A systems approach 

4. Focus on people 

5. An educational strategy 



b. Learning through 
experience 



7. Dealing with real problems 



8. A planned strategy 



9. Change agent 



10. Involvement of top-level 
administration 



Supervisory processes should contribute to 
generation and evolution of school Im- 
provement goals and to communication, 
understanding, and widespread adoption 
of them. 

Supervision must develop the district's inter- 
nal capacity for Improvement. 

Super\'islon must concent'ote on generating 
changes in all aspects of the system. 

Supervisory actions must be based on the re- 
quirements of people in the systeirv- the 
system's greatest resource. "People issues' 
need to be addressed before task, struc- 
ture, and technology Issues. 

Supervision should foster participants' growth 
and be sensitive to learning needs, styles, 
and resources. Inservlce programs should 
concurrently address participants' needs 
and school Improvement goals. 

Supervision must promote learning opportuni- 
ties that are Integrally related to job per- 
formance. Including on-the-job training, 
experimentation, mentoring, action re- 
search, coaching, performance analysis 
feedback, team learning, and reflective 
practice discussions. 

Supervision must help participants Identify 
and assign priorities to improvement oppor- 
tunities. 

Supervision should be driven by declared 
goals and by a design for achieving the 
goals. Plans must be sensitive to ttie 'cus- 
tomers' of the supervisory Initiatives. 

Those giving guidance to the supervisory 
process must be carefully selected. These 
agents need to be viewed by participants 
in the system as credible and competent. 

Supervision must ensure that administrators of 
the district and bargaining units are ac- 
tively Involved. Passive endorsement is not 
sufficient. Leaders must be visible in the su- 
pervisory process, participate in It, and 
demonstrate an ongoing commitment to 
restructuring. Actions being asked of peo- 
ple at lower levels also should be pursued 
by those at higher organizational levels. 
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The changing role of stafT 
developers from trainer 
to organization develop- 
ment specialist requires 
that staff developers 
expand their current repertoire of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 
There are no simple rules to guide 
this new work. Little time and few- 
resources are available for staff 
developers to retrain while they 
struggle to continue serving their 
clients. Fortunately, reflection is a 
tool staff developers can use to 
extend their knowledge base, criti- 
cally analyze their practices, and 
appropriately align their strategies 
to new situations. 

While reflection has become a 
"hot topic" among educators, it is 
an essential learning process that 
has helped us become more compe- 
tent in the areas of facilitation, 
consultation, conflict management, 
organizational diagnosis, group 
development, shared decision mak- 
ing, and other related* areas. 

Reflection is the act of analyzing 
our actions, decisions, or products 



Reflection is a tool 
staff developers 
con use to extend 
their knowledge 
base, critically 
analyze their prac- 
tices, and aopro- 
priately ali jn their 
strategies with 
each situation. 



Joellen Killion is staff develop^ 
ment /curriculum specialist^ and 
Cindy Harrison is director of staff 
development, both with the Adams 
County Five Star Schools, Staff 
Development Training Center, 601 
W. 100th Place, Northglenn, CO 
80221. 



by focusing on what we did or are 
doing and learning lessons that 
can be applied to new situations. 
Reflection may occur in three 
ways. Reflection-on-action occurs 
after the fact as we examine our 
actions and practices. Reflection- 
for-action is the generation or clar- 
ification of the contextual knowl- 
edge and skills that are so critical 
in organization development work, 

Rpflection-in-action is the men- 
tal processing of actions as they 
occur. It is a more ditTicult process 
to describe. It involves a sensitivity 
and responsiveness to the signals, 
cues, and feelings we observe in 
ourselves. Reflection-in-action 
includes describing to group mem- 
bers what we are experiencing and 
thinking so they can "see" our pro- 
cessing and help us make meaning 
from it. It also involves acknowl- 
edging these interna] and external 
cues by labeling them, jotting 
notes to ourselves, and pausing to 
make conscious decisions. 

To be successful, staff develop- 
ers must match their strategies to 
the situation, which requires an 
awareness of the particular vari- 
ables present in each situation. 
This awareness includes an under- 
standing of the unique characteris- 
tics of the clients, their internal 
and external communication pat- 
terns and networks, the manage- 
ment policies and practices, the cli- 
mate, and the organization's 




Joellen Killion & Cindy Harrison 

culture, among other attributes. 

Because each situation in which 
organization development special- 
ists work is unique, reflection 
becomes critical. When we as orga- 
nization development specialists 
reflect on what we do in each situ- 
ation and learn from these discov- 
eries, we are able to handle new, 
diverse, and complex responsibili- 
ties with greater ease. 

Reflection requires two things: 
conscious metacognitive processing 
(an awareness of what information 
we perceive and how we process 
that information) and time to 
reflect. We suggest that reflection 
become a regular part of each pro- 
fessional's practice. Establishing 
routines to make time for reflec- 
tion. using trusted colleagues as 
sounding boards, and keeping jour- 
nals are all helpful. 

Reflection is more productive 
when guided by a process. As we 
will discuss below, this process 
might include specific questions to 
be answered. It might also take 
the form of a dialogue with a col- 
league v/ho stimulates our think- 
ing with questions and who listens 
without judging. Free writing in 
journals or responding to specific 
questions offers a permanent 
record of our reflection that can be 

cont. on page 4 
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re-read, highlighted, or used as a 
reference much like a textbook. 
These techniques are useful for 
rcflection-on-action and reflection- 
for-action. 

In our work we attempt to be 
more conscious of our decision 
making by generating and consid- 
ering the consequences of possible 
options before selecting one. We 
have found it helpful to focus our 
attention on a few questions 
rather than many. The questions 
below help guide our reflection 
process. 

Reflection-on-action 

1. How do I feel about the situa- 
tion? 

2. What went well? 

3. What did not go as well as I 
expected? 

4. What options did I consider as I 
selected my behavior/action? 

5. What option did I choose? 

6. How did I know what I chose to 
do was best in this situation? 
What did I base that on (i.e., 
theory, experience, intuition, 
etc.)? 

7. How did I know that another 
behavior/action would not be 
appropriate? 

8. What made this situation 
unusual? 

9. What might I have done differ- 
ently? 

Reflection-in-action 

1. What cues from the person or 
group do I see that tell me how 
they are responding to my 
behaviors/actions? 

2. What assumptions or infer- 
ences am I making? 

3. What options are available? 
What are the possible conse- 
quences of each? What would 
work best in this situation? 

4. What principles/theories are 
guiding me? 

5. What is unique about this situ- 



ation? 

6. What level of direction/speci- 
ficity/structure is best here? 

Reflection-for-action 

1. What did I learn that I can 
apply in other situations? 

2. How did I alter my knowledge, 
theories, or attitudes as a 
result of this experience? 

3. WTiat did I learn from this situ- 
ation that confirms my intu- 
ition? 

4. What will I remember ^rom 
this situation? 

5. If I were in a similar situation 
again, how would I behave? 

Reflection is an essential learn- 
ing process that will help staff 
developers, no matter what their 
job titles, meet the challenge of 
constantly changing roles and 
responsibilities. 
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Researcher Recounts a Short Histoiy of a Reform That Failed 



Is a school reform successfid or not^ The 
answer sometimes depends on whom you 
ask. a recent article suggests. 

Writing in the November 1991 issue of the 
Harvard Educational Review, Marjorie 
Godlin Roemer, the director of freshman 
English at the University of Cincinnati, re- 
counts an attempt to develop a method of as- 
sessing writing through portfolios in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. She considered 
the effort a failure^ but teachers involved in 
the project saw it as a sucoess. 

The problem, she writes, was in the dif- 
ferent perspectives of the school-system 
^'insiders'*— teachers and school adminis- 
trators—and "outsiders'*— the imiversity 
researchers. The insiders hoped thai the 
experiment would result in concrete pro- 
ducts — the new method of assessment. 
Since it did, the teachers and administra- 
tors regarded the experiment positively. 

But the researchers intended the project 
to engage teachers in a discussion of their 
goals and expectations for students, a con - 
versation thai never occurred, Asa result, 
Ms. Roenier writes, the portfolios fell short 
of their potential for enipowenng teachers. 

"A potentially libcrcling de:;ign uxis do- 



mesiicated in a strictly hierarchical, utili- 
tarian fashion," she writes. To tlie extent 
that much reform follows this pattern, it is 
often about change without difference." 

A better way of bringing teachers and 
university researchers together, Ms. 
Roemer suggests, is along the lines of the 
National Writing Project, which provides 
educators an opportunity^<iway from the 
daily pressures of the classroom— to reflect 
on their practice. 

Ms. Roemer discussed her article, and 
its implications for school-university col- 
laborations, with Associate Editor Robert 
Rothman. 

Q. Why do you think the "insiders** 
and the *^outsiders" had such diver- 
gent perspectives on the purposes 
and the outcomes of the project? 

A. I think it was our position, our ori- 
entation. 

I think public-school teachers are 
working under tr\'ing conditions, and 
they really don't have the luxury to re- 
flect» to experiment, to explore. They 
feci pressed. . . . The kind of conceptions' 



some of us [university researchers] had 
wasn't feasible. University researchers 
could afford the luxury of a reflective 
stance. 

Another piece fof the difference] was 
the antagonism and suspicion that devel- 
oped (over the course of the project]. There 
was a sense among highrschool teachers 



nil- 



Aconvemation 
with 

Marjorie Roemor 



that people can't know what pressures 
they labor under. 

Q. isn't it possible that you are sell- 
ing the reform short, and that the pro- 
ject may be successful, over time, as the 
teachers implement the portfolios? 

A. It's possible. Some writing will get 



done, and some teachers said students 
really are taking writing seriously. There 
is some real change there. 

1 suppOK^ that the project fell far short 
of my desires for it. I would have liked the 
process itself to create something empow- 
ering for the teachers. 1 would have liked 
it to be their project, in a richer way than 
it was. 

But something in the experience 
dramcd what meaning there could be. 
That's irrecoverable. 

Q. Would the divergence in per- 
spectives be true in any collaboration, 
or can you see ways of bringing the 
two groups together? 

A. I ended by feeling that, for me, it 
would be more satisfying to work with the 

National Writiijg Project model That 

calls for a bre.ak in the routine, to build a 
new community to reconceptualize 
(teaching). 

There might be circumstances where 
one could overcome the inside-outside 
split. We didn't give enough thought to 
what the pioblems might be, and ways 
around them. 

It would take more time, more money, 
and more trust in teachers. 



Q- In the examples of successful 
collaboraUon you cite, you write that 
there is time for '^thoughtful consider- 
ation of practice." In those instances, 
is there evidence that the reforms are 
implemented in a way that produces 
**real change?*' 

A. I think so. You have to change the 
way teachers think- That's what didn't hap- 
pei; [in the Cincinnati experimentl. They 
got a process to monitor student perform- 
aiioe. We didn't see changed consciousness 

Q. There is a trend now of teachers' 
conducting their own research. Does 
that help merge the differences be- 
tween the insiders* and outsiders* per- 
spectives, or do such efforts rob ex- 
periments of the perspective a 
university researcher might provide? 

A. rd like to think there is a place for 
university-school collaboration. But I am 
very much in support of the teacher-as- 
researcher movement. 

1 want university people helping, not 
being the experts, the repositories of 
krowledge. That was my frustration. 
That was the way wc were perceived, 
whether we liked it or not. ■ 
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During ihe fWM 20 ycju^ il ha.\ gone by many 
narTKS -■ mvr> icc cilucjlioo. u»U dcvclopmcni. pro- 
fesMoiul JociDpineni. jnil hunian rrsouar dcvclop- 
mcni But *(«ic>cr II wj> tilled. Il looofi i *»s 
e\Ncniull> Ihe -amc ihing — cduc»ton (uiually ic*ch- 
crsi Miting relaiivdy p4>\iv«ly *hiU; in "cxpcn" 
"cipovcd" iheni lo nc* \dc*i of "irjincil" ihcm in nc* 
prxli'.cs The succc^N of lhi> endeavor *»> lypicall) 
ludjicd by 3 "happinoN quolicni" ih4l irwisurrd pAnici ■ 
pjni>' «ii\faciion *ilh ihc ctpcncntc ^nd iheif i»c\i- 
n^r,: regarding il» uscfulnc>\ in !h<ir v»<jrV 

rortunaicly.all of ihn n ai long la.M being ^wcpi 
jvkjy by irrcMsiiblc force* ihai arr currcnily ai *ori in 
cdu«.aitm Hi>iof> tcacbci u\ ihc power of a irjn>form- 
ing idea, an itienlnxi m *orld view w profiwnd ihji 
all ihil follows li changed forever Such a paradigm 
\hifi IS now rapidly i/ansforming ihe divcipJirw of 
-suilf dcveiopntcnl " tl *ill us* ihis lerm ihrougboui 
t<vjusf iHir professioojl language has noi yd caughi 
up *ilh Ihe pjfjdi^m <hifl iKii is described bclcwj 
Thrre p»i*erful ideas Afc lurrenlly allenng ibe 
shjpe of ihis njiion s whiMiK and ihe "siaff dcselop- 
nKni" ih.ii Incurs N»iihin rheni The firM »» ihe nnnon 
ol ffsuln dmrn rdu, <iii' n >khkh judjies *ut».e>s nol 
hv Ihc cnurses siudciiU uke or ihe grades ll»c) reoeise. 
Kjt hs *hai lh<> actually Wno* and ea/i do as a result 
of iltrif hmc in school Results. Jr:sen education will 
n-quire ihat leaib^rs jr.d admin isiraiors alter their atti 
luiles le g . from gratles shi>u)d he hJ-^d on iYk bell 
lurse 10 ihe bel»e( ih.ii sir^ualK all siudenis can jtqtiire 
Ihe schw)rs Nalutfd outcomes provided thes are given 
stiffiiient lime and appropriate tnsinxiiwni and xquire 
ne"* msiructional knowledge and skills 

Results driven edutatuvi fm siiidrnts >fcill require 
r^suits dnseii siaff drveldpriiem for educat(H% Siaff 
deselopnvent % >.uv*t ss >*iil be juJjied pnnwily wi b> 
hii* mans le^chers ami Jilnnmsiraiiu* panmpaic in 
^laf^ dr>.ctiipf'.<'fti pfficran^s .ir tvi-. ihcy peaeise ns 
satuc, Nji by wheiher ii aiirrv insiruitunul bchasioi m 
a >*as Ihat bcnefns slu^K■nl^ IV g'Ul uf *ijff dcs-inp- 
mcnt and mUcr imprnsemcnt e{fons is hci."'n'ing 
improved perfonnantc - improsed prrf.-vrmatxe on 
:he pan of siudeni*. M.iff and ihe organisation 

The scttind transff>miing idea is that of ss stents 
if-ii-.kink:. *hiih recogz-.i/c-. the complex, [nterdepen 
dent inienelati(>oship% among :he varioos pans of the 
system ^ hen the pans cf a system .nme logether they 
form «MiKthing thai is bigger and nnKr comptcx ihan 
ihiise ii-dividual puas "SsMems ihinkers" are intlividu- 
a Is A hi. are able to >ee htm thev< pans constantly 
influc'ice nne anoiher in -Aays »hiehcan suppiHi or 
binder iroptosenvrni effurts Because educational lead- 
er\ fypicall> have noi ih<»ught systemicalh . rrform his 
been apyxoached in j piecemeal fashion 

An important aspctt of systems thinkmg i^ thai 
changes in one part of tlK vysiem ~ even relatively 
miiKf changes — lan fiase significani effect on Diher 
parts of Ihe \) sieni. either positively of negatively To 
lomplicaie t^v siiu3T»on l^K•^Jr effeciv may not become 
ohsiuus for mtMiths of ' ven years, which rnay kad 
observers ii» niiss ihe link het*cen the t*o esents For 
instance, graduation requirenvcnts may he iixrrjsed 
leasheis may be traiivd in wrtK new prx<ess,oi <ieci 
sii>n making dei-cnirah/cd *ith liitle thought given to 
how ihe'-e «.hanpcs influernc other parts of the systrm 
• result, ■ iniprosemeiiis" tn one area may produce 
unmiended consequences in anixher pan of the sysiem 
<e f. imreasmg graduation requirements in science 
without appropriate changes in assessment, cuniculum. 
and insiructiiinal meihtxts may irKrease the dropout 
rate t 

To address this issue. Peter Senge. author of The 
fifth Dtft iplinf. encourages organizational leader\ to 
identify p»iints of high Jesrrape in the system points 
thai he refers to as "trim tah% t hange inin»iiKed into 
these areas lan base a jmsitise ripple effect throughout 
the organi/ation le g . a «.hange m assessment si»ale 
girs mas have a sigmru ant effevt on curriculum and 
instructtoo) 

The third fx^weHuf idea is cnnumitivum 
CiHistrustivistvbeliese that leanvrs build krxiw ledge 
stfuitures ratlve/ than merels receive them from texh 
er\ In this siew knowledge is nrt simply transmitted 
from lea*. her to student, but instead constructed in the 
mindcf the learner from a lonstnKlis isj per-ipevtise it 
isiiilital that le^fherN model appri>priate behasu.r 
guide student Jltl^ltlr^. and proside s annus form* «i( 
etaniplcs rather than uw- ,*(iiinK»n mstiu^ invial ('rai 
iKCs that enipha\ire lellmki and directing 

('i>nsirvKtivist teaching w»ll be IjeU learned ihrnugh 



consiructivist staff development Rather th*n receiving 
"knowledge" from "eipeni** in training sessions, 
tea^hert and adminutraion will collaboraie with pcer^. 
rrsea/thert. and their o*n «udcnts to maXe sense of 
the te*.htng/1caniing procew in their owti eonteiu 
Staff development from a construciivist pcrtpcciive 
will include activities such as action resea/th. conver- 
sations with peers about the beliefs and a:>sump<ions 
that guide their mstrwrtioo. amd reflective practices like 
journal keeping — actis ittei whKh many educators 
may not even view a* staff development 

Results -driven education, systems thinking. ir>d 
constructivism art producing profound changes in how 
itaff development is cofKXivcd and implenfiented. 
Some of the mo«t important of these changes »re. 

• From tndt\tduill dey elnpmrnt to tnJt\ \dual devfl- 
opment tftd orjfaniza/inn deyelopmeni. Too often we 
have c*pcttcd drmiatic changes in schools based sole- 
ly on statf development programs intended to help 
indis idual teachers and admmivraiors do the ir /jbs 
more effectively .An important lesson from tf»e past 
few years, howeser. has been that improsemcnts in 
mdisidual performance alone are insufficient to pro- 
Jute the result> we desire 

it IS now elear that sutcesi for all students depcndi 
ufion bixh the learning of individual school employers 
and improvements in the capat it) of the organ«/Jtion 
to solve pri*lems and renew itvrlf While the knowl. 
edge, skills, and attitudes of indisiduals must (.onimu 
ally he addressed, qyality iniprosem-:nt expert W. 
Edwards Dcming esiiinates that fiSIt of the barriers to 
iinpiosenvcni revide m the organization's structure and 
prtxesses. ni« m tte performance of individtiaK Kk 
instance, asking teachers to K-jkl higher expectations 
f(ir stuiJenti w lUiin a school tliat tras V\ students pus 
teaiher> againtt the system m which tliey work As 
*>siems thinking hastJughi us. unless individual Iram 
in^' 3tid otfanuational changes are addTssed simulia- 
ne«HJsls .ind support «>ne arnxber. the gam*, made m one 
area nus be can^.eled by continuing pn»btems in the 
oilier 

• Fr>mfrnmfntfd pif, emfid improvement efforri 
/(> Vdffdcyeiopment Jrwen h\ a clear cvhfrent it»ate- 
to plan for -.he \ihx>t diumt. eaih uhiH'l and for the 
depw^imcnis iKjt lene tt hK)ls Bducaiional experts 
suth as Seymour Sarason ind Michael Fiillan base 
eniici/ed schools for their fragfT>cnted approach to 
change. School improvemerrt too often ha.s been based 
on fad rather than a ekai. compelling viiion of the 
schiiol system s future. This, in turn. hi.s led lo ooc- 
shi»t staff devek»f»ment woriibops wjtli no tbosight 
given to fullow-up not how thu technique fits in with 
tho>e tha: were uught m previous years At its wor\t. 
teachers ire asked to implement poorly understood 
innovations with iittk support and assistance, and 
before the> are able to appro*, h mastery, the Kh<x)l 
has niosed lyn to antuKf r area 

An orientation to outcomes and systems thinking 
has led to strategic planning at tfie district, tthonl. and 
depanrr>ent levels Clear, compelling mission state 
ments and measurahle ohi;eslises exprrssed in temix of 
qudent tHikonics give guidance to the type of staff 
development xiiviiies that would best serve distnct 
and school goals In lum. distnct offices such ai staff 
desrlopmem and cuniculum see themselves u> service 
agencies for schools This, comprehensive approach to 
change makes cenatn that all aspects of the system 
(e g . assessment, cuniiulum. instruction parent 
insolsenvrnDarr working in tandem toward a manage 
able set of ouu omes that are valued throughout the 
s>slem 

• Fnm dixm, I fix used to n /jik»/ fn used ap- 
prooi hr% to vaff dfveiopmrnt >^'hile distnctwidc 
awatencis and skill building programs sorrvetimes have 
their plaie more attent'«>n today is being directed at 
helping v.Niols nKet their imp»osement goals Svhwls 
vets il»cii g<»alj b«)ih to a.ssist the scht»til sy siem in 
fchieving HI long icfm objectives arxJ lo address chal 
lenges unique to tlteir students' needs 

School improvement efforts in which the entire 
staff seeks incremental annual improsement related to 
a set of common objectivev (e g . helping all students 
heciime better problem volvers. iiKreasmg the number 
of students who participate jn a voluntary community 
serviie program to Kmiovei a three to five year 
s[vjn aie viewed as the Kc) lo signifuant reform As a 
result n>ore learning activities j'e designed and iniple 
mcniedhy Sthwl faculties, with the district s stalf 
development department pr.isidmg technital asststince 
and functioning as a servKC renter to supp*»rt tt>e work 
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of the schools 

• Fr>*m iraimnn that one attends OHUv/rrwn the joh 
as thf prtmory deU\en syuemfnr staff dei-ehpmfnl to 
mulftple forms of {oh-emhrdded leaminx Cnttcs have 
kxig argued that too much of whit passes as stiff 
development is "sit and gel" m which edocaiors are 
passive recipienis of received wisdom. Likewiie, a 
great deal of «aff devek^Joxnt cookJ be thought of as 
-go and get" because "learning" has lypkally meant 
Jcjving the job lo anend a worlshop or 0(her evenl. 

V^Tiile we II -designed training programs followed by 
coachmg will continue lobe the prcfcirtd meihod for 
the development of cenim ikills. school employees 
will also kam throggh such diverse means as aciwn 
rese-vch. pamctpaiing in srt>dy groups Of small'group 
problem wiving, observing peers, journal wniing. and 
through involvement in improvcnvcr)! processes (e.g.. 
particip«tK>n in curriculum devekjpoKnl. school 
improsement planning). 

• from staff de\eiopers nhn function prtmortly as 
nainfrs to thoSf ^ ho provtde t onsuliatum. planntnx. 
and fax ilitalum sef^'Hes as ne'/ os iraimni^ Staff 
developers arc more frequently calkd on today lo facil- 
itate meetings or lo assist various wort groups <e g . i 
school faculty, the supcrinlendent s cabinet, a school 
improvement team) sol>c probkms or develop long- 
range plans ^"hile staff developers will continue to 
provide training in instrucliooal areas, rcsults-dnven 
education arxJ systems thinking have placed teachers, 
administrators, and school employees m new roles 
(eg. team leader, strategic planning team member) 'or 
^»hlch training in areas such as conducting effective 
meetings is required for their successful performance 
• From staff development provtded hy one or mo 
drpanrfirnts lo itaff development as a crttnal function 
and ma for reipt<nsihdity prrformed ft) all admin tiira 
tors and teat her leaderx Job-embedded uaff develop- 
ment irvfjnv thai supenntendcnts. assisumi supennien 
dents. currKulum supervisors, pnnci pa Is. and teacher 
leaderN. anKxig others, must see themselves as teachers 
of adults and view the developmens of o(bers as one of 
their mt>M important responsibilities Individuals who 
perfurm these roles are increasingly being held 
av count able f«ir their performaiKC a.s planner. aixJ 
implemcnters of various forms of staff development 
As responsibility for juff development has been 
spread throughout the school system, the rok of the 
staff deselopnwni department has become even more 
important. Suff development departments arc asiisting 
teachers and adminisaaJors by offcnng uammg and 
ongoing support in acquinng the necessary knowledge 
arxJ skills to a.'csume Ihcir f»ew responsibilities, by pro- 
viding one-to-one coaching of these individuals in their 
new roles, and by faciliutinp meetings that arc best led 
hs individuals who are outs-de that particular group, 
amcir.g other responsibilities. 

• f rom leai hers as the primary rroptents of uaff 
development to caniinuoys xmptovtmeni m pfrfor- 
man, e for e->er)one hA«» affei ts student Uarninx To 
meet the educational ehalknges of the 2lst Century, 
everyone who affects student kaining must eontmuilly 
upgrade his or her skills school board irtiuets. 
supcnntendents and other central office administrators. 
pniKipals. teachers, the vanous categories of support 
staff (e g.. aides, vccreianes. bus dnvers. cusicKJians). 
and parents and community nsembers who serve on 
policy nruking boards and planning committees. 

» f ro«i staff development as a "frylf" that can he 
( ut duunt diffn ult ftnomial limes to Staff development 
as an tuennal and indiipetsahle pr<x eis mthoi:! 
n Huh Si hools lannoi hope to prepare voung people 
for ainenship and productive employment Both the 
development of sch<y>l employees and significant 
changes in the organuatioos m which they work arc 
required if vch.wls are to adequately prepatr students 
for life in a wo/Jd that is becommg increasingly more 
complex Fortunately, results -driven education and sys- 
tems thinking provide uS with the intellectual under- 
standing a-sd the means lo create the necessary reforms 
The shifts descnbed above are significant and pow 
erful The> are essential to the ereaticn of kaming 
communities in which everycme students, teachers. 
prifK ipJls. arxJ support staff — aic both leart^eri and 
teachers All of the things described above will serve to 
unleash the most powerful uiurtc of success for all stu- 
dents, young pCiipk who are m the daily presence of 
adults whti we passionately tommitted to theif own 
life lung leaminji wuhin organi/jtions that amontmu- 
alh renewing theniselve 
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OTHER TOPICS [ 



The Staff Development Needs 
of Superintendents 
and Principals 



Because siaicwide political priori- 
ties have often been the first tar- 
gets of educational reform (Kirst. 
19?7), staff developers at state and region- 
al levels have fell the need to acquire data 
about local priorities to balance the views 
from the lop. To provide that kind of data, 
assessments to discover the administrative 
needs of individual schools and of school 
districts have been carried out in Georgia 
since 1985. 

A series of studies of staff development 
coordinators, principals, and superinten- 
denls are reported here. Results are pre- 
sented, and implications for staff 
developers are proposed. 



Studies of Administrative Needs 

The Georgia Education Leadership 
Academy, the state-level agency respons- 
ible for the staff development of leadership 
personnel, annually has sponsored a series 
of studies that assess local administrative 
needs. These began with local superinten- 
dents in 1985, 1986, and 1987 (Kalz, 1986, 
1987a); principals in 1987 (Katz, 1987b); 
and staff development coordinators in 
1988 (Kalz, 1988). 

Tlie same survey instrument was used in 
each of these studies. Superintendents and 
staff development coordinators were asked 
to assess the administrative needs in their 
own school dislrict, while principals wert 

asked to rate administrative needs in their 



y4 series of studies of staff devel- 
opment coordinators, superin- 
icndents. and principals provide 
insight into staff development 
needs of superintendents and 
principals. 



MALCOLM KATZ 



Malcolm Kan is a professor. Georgia Southern 
Unh^rsity, Department of Educational Leader- 
ship, Technology, and Research. Landrum Box 
8)43, Statesboro, Georgia 30460-8143. 



own school. The same inslrumeni wa 
used for superintendents, principals, an 
staff development coordinators so th; 
comparisons could be made as to the pe 
ceptions of the need levels of the same s. 
of administrative task areas b> these thrt 
professional groups. 

The survey document developed at Ge* 
reia Southern Universitv by the author ar 
colleagues listed 61 common administr 
live task areas at the district and scho 
levels. Organized mto six categories, the 
task areas cover the daily and annual pr 
fessional work activities of education 
administrators. They also represent il 
needs of staff developers who are invol v. 
in the planning of inservice programs f 
administrators. These six categories x 
{^) organization and administration: ( 
management of students; (c) communic 
tions management and public relations; • 
management of facilities, services, a 
finance; (e) management of insiructu 
and (f) personnel management. 

Respondents were asked to rate each 
the 61 items on a 0-4 point scale, with z. 
representing **no need" and 4 represent 
a ''high need," The results were compi 
in two ways. First, a mean score was cal 
lated for each of the 61 task areas, fr 
which all task areas were ranked from 
highest need level down to the low< 
Second, for each task area the pcrccn' 
respondents that rated it as a "4" or h 
need was determined. Thus, for each of 
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61 task areas there is an indicator of its 
average level of perceived need (its rank by 
mean score) and an indicator of the "po- 
tency" of each need, (its rank by the per- 
cent of resp<^ndents v^ho rated the task area 
as a high need) . 

The response rate in the 1987 study was 
82.3^ for superintendents (N = 153) and 
70.8^ for principals (N = 425). The re- 
sponse rate in the 1988 study of staff devel- 
opment coordinators was 83. 5*^^ . with 157 
respondents. While this was the first such 
survey of staff development coordinators, 
the prior surveys using the same instru- 
ment for superintendents in 1985. 1986. 
and 1987. and for principals in 1987 dem- 
onstrated high reliabilitN. both within the 
survey group (from one region of the state 
to another) and from year to year. For 
example, superintendent surve\ results for 
J985. 1986. and 1987 showed that, of these 
61 task areas. onl> twelve (12) comprised 
all of the needs ranked among the ten 
highest for those three years. 



Results 

The data from these studies provide 
important clues as to which problem areas 
in admihistraiion and supervision carry a 
higher or lo^^er priority value for each 
group. Surveying all three professional 
groups instead pfanv one of (hem m-ikesit 
possible to expand one's understanding of 
the data, to sec the larger tableau. because 
superintendents, principals, and staff de- 
velopmeni ctx)rdinators have such differ- 
eni vantage points from which to evaluate 
administrative needs 

To consider the results, the most press- 
ing administrative needs of the staff devel- 
opment coordinators are discussed and 
then compared to those of superintendents 
and principals 
Top 20 Needs of 
Staff Developers 

The top 20 administrative needs identi- 
fied by staff development coordinators are 
displayed in Table 1 . Table 1 shows in rank 
order the task areas perceived b> staff 



development coordinators lo be the 20 
highest needs of the 61 on the surv^v 
instrument. The mean score for er^h is 
shown, as is the percent of respondents 
that rated each of the twenty needs as "4. '* 
This latter measure is an indicator of the 
potency of a need as it reflects only those 
respondents who raied it as a critical need 

When examining the top ten needs iden- 
tified by the staff development coordina- 
tors, four types of needs are prevalent 

1. People needs. Interestingly, staff 
development coordinators (referred to a5 
SDCs hereafter) found the task area of staff 
morale and group dynamics to be their 
highest ranked need. While this ma) seem 
a surprising choice in the face of the many 
specific instructional requirements of edu- 
cational reform, it is likely thai it was a 
direct result of.the rapid changes and pres- 
sures that accompany reform (McDaniel. 
1989). This same task area was also ranked 
among the top 10 needs by principals and 
superintendents in the 1987 surveys, the 
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y The 20 Administrative Needs Ranked HGghe^^fcy^^^^^ '^^^Sf 
,ry Staff Development (>ordinators (fj^^lS^^ 



Rank Need 



Mean Sa)re (04)" "^^^^^^^^ ~ ' 



1 " Staff moraJe,\group dynamics 

2 Evaluafing prbgram efTectiveness, implementing change^ 

3 Long, short term planning 

4 Kjxjwledge of curriculum/instruction 

5 Instructional supervision 

6 Supervision, evaluation of staff 

7 PrincipaPs role (in management of instruction) 

8 School climate, learning environment 

9 KnoNvledge/use of leadership techniques 

JO In terpcrsoniJ rdationships, rapport ' / ' . ; ' 

M School-parent corhmuhicatioo ' 
• 12 • • School -staff cornhiunicatioo 

13^ Deru)cd'K-l2^amCulum ; . , " ' ' V * 

14 ■ <>ganizationYor*curriculunfi developnr^nt ' '" 'S,. 

15 StrcsD managcineift ^ ' • 

16 Scheduling, I<^spn pTahning, (in>e on task 

17 School<ommunity communication 

1 8 Guidance and barm planning 

19 Classroom management 

20 Computer and data processing 



3.09 (S.D/=t9i#- -"^-^^ 59«^%•^ 

3.07(S.a-r K17) '** 45%^: ' ■ 

1.28) 469b ' 

1.28) 43%.%::v. 

1.32) . 33«T0-^^ 



3.23(&&-:^i^ 



3.01 (S.D. = 
2.90 (S.D. = 
2.78 (S.D. = 




2.69<S.O.:«Jl,2i 

2.67 (s.n.^-»»JM 



2.64 (S.d:S.| W*-=*rn-;:-- ■■ 

2.64 (S.D. ;= ; I .ts^"':^?-^ - " 
2.60 (S.b. = 1.17) " 



25% 

25%V 

26%' 
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last year during which those groups were 
surveyed (see Tabic 2). SDCs selected two 
additional task areas among their top ten 
needs that can be characterized as people- 
centered; No. 8 school climateltearning 
environment and No. 10 interpersonal rela- 
tions! rapport. 

Educational reform produces or at least 
accelerates problems that people experi- 
ence within the organization. !i is likely 
that the often bureaucratic, top-down pro- 
cess of state reform contributes to staff 
disequilibrium and anxiety (Bacharach & 
Conley, 1986). 

2. Leadership needs. Instructional 
leadership was also an area of high need, 
Like principals and superintendents. SDCs 
viewed the evaluation of program and the 
implcmeniation of change lo be the second 
high rank. SDCs and administrators ap- 
pear to believe that too little attention has 
been focused on program evaluation--thai 
changes have been implemented (testing 
protocols, ncv. state standards, course re 
quiremenis) without accompanying plans 
10 evaluate their outcomes. 

Ranked 5ih and 6th b> SEXTs. instruc 
tional supervision and ihe supervision 
evaluation of staff are task areas also per- 
ceived b> principals and superintendents 
to be of high need (see Table 2). This 
perception may exist because Georgia 
teachers have undergone a shift from being 
among the least supervised in the nation to 
being among those mosi closely super- 
vised. 

3. Long and short-term planning 
This refers to needs for strategic planning 
(2-5 years or more) and for annual plan 
ning involving goals, objectives, and prior 
ities. 

4. Knowledge of curriculum and in- 
struction. This refers to needs in the ad- 
ministraiors knowledge base related to 
his/her role as an instructional leader in the 
areas of educational program and class- 
room leaching. 

DifTering Needs by Rok 

Table 2 displays the 10 highest ranked 
administrative needs identified by staff 
development coordinators, principals, and 
superintendents. The most striking feature 
of the comparison was the very high de- 
gree of convergence between SDCs and 
superintendents, and Ihc contrasting lower 
level of agreement between b^Cs and 



principals. SDCs and superintendents se- 
lected nine of the 10 task areas perceived as 
among the highest needs by the other. It is 
important to keep in mind that, while 
SDCs and superintendents do differ as to 
exact placement of task areas among their 
highest 10, they agree remarkabU on the 
nine that are preeminent among all 61. The 
tenth, included by SDCs but not by super- 
intendents, was school climate and learn- 
ing environment. Superintendents, but not 
SDCs, ranked school-parent communica- 
tion among their highest ten needs. 



Surveying all three 
professional groups 
instead of any one of them 
makes it possible to 
expand one's 

understanding of the datCy 
to see the larger tableau 
because superintendents, 
principals y and staff 
development coordinators 

have such different 

vantage points from which 

to evaluate administrative 

needs. 



On the other hand, principals and SEXTs 
concur on only four of iheir top-ten rank- 
ings. These were (a) staff morale and 
group dynamics, (b) evaluating program 
effectiveness and implementing changes, 
(c) instructional supervision, and (d) su- 
pervision, evaluation of staff. 

It may not be surprising that SDCs and 
superintendents have such similar percep- 
tions of needs. SDCs have district-wide 
responsibilities; their concerns derive sig 
nificantly from their contacts with their 
supervisors (typically superintendents) 
from school boards, and also from the 
education reform act in Georgia thai 
brought them into cxisterKe. To under- 



stand the strong differences between SDCs 
and principals, however, we need to Uxik at 
the peculiar position of the principal in 
Georgia educational reform. Five of the 10 
highest needs of principals were in the area 
of management: none of these manage- 
ment task areas appeared as high level 
needs to either SDCs or supermtendenls* 
top 10 needs 

It is fairK clear from these data that 
principals feel that thoy are at the focal 
point of the process and turmoil brought 
about by state reform which has been m- 
tensified by the recent spotlight on the 
principal as the key operative in school 
improvement. Because the mandates of 
reform are felt most tangibly at the build- 
inc level (e.g., test results, teacher evalua- 
tion, accountability), they create for 
principals acute needs for improved man- 
agement skills. It ma\ be that superinten- 
dents and SDCs are not as invoKed in the 
change process in the stress-ridden, hands 
on way that prmcipals are. 

Staff Development Iniplicalions 

Based on the findmgs of these studies, a 
number of implications for staff de\elop- 
ment can t»e identified. 

1. Design staff development pro- 
grams for educational leaders around 
(heir high priority needs. Staff devel- 
opers, principals, and superintendents 
agree that the following task ar :as are high 
needs: evaluating program effecti\eness 
and implementing changes, supervision 
and evaluation of staff, instructional super- 
vision, and staff morale and group dvnam- 
ics. Staff development programs for 
principals and superintendents can be 
launched uith confidence in these areas < at 
least in Georgia). 

2. Have staff development programs 
attend to ^people concerns'' as h c// as to 
"content concerns". Concerns about staft 
morale, school climate, and interpersonal 
relationships are echoed by superinten- 
dents, prir^cipals. and SDCs. These areas 
lend themselves to direct approaches 
(workshops on school climate, for exam 
pie) and indirect approaches. For instance, 
staff devek'pers can assist superintendent> 
and principals in identifying up the pro- 
cesses of organizational development suc^ 
as how change is introduced (level of in- 
volvement, etc.) and the critical nature o' 
communication between central office anc 
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schools, as well as within ihose units. 
Siaic-Icvel staff de\elopers are in an espe- 
cially critical position to respond to these 
issues as thev apply to state-local relations. 

3. Recognize thai principals have 
unique staff development needs. Staff de- 
velopers can be instrunnental to improve- 
ment efforts at the school level b\ 
recognizing the unique needs of school 
principals. While legislators, education of- 
ficials, and superintendents are advocates 
and supporters of educational reform, it is 
principals who feel themselves at the vor- 
tex of change. These men and women are 
seeking help in specific task areas that will 
make them more proficient ai managing 
the instructional elements of school im- 
provement. These task areas include stress 
management, computers and data process- 
ing, legal considerations, time manage- 
ment, and classroom management. 

4. Ask whether staff developers are 
pari of the solution or part of the problem. 
One of ihc surprises from these studies is 



Staff developers can be 
instrumental to 
improvement efforts at the 
school level by 
recognizing the unique 
needs of school principals. 



the much higher ranking of the need for 
staff development given b\ principals and 
by superintendents than by staff develop- 
ment coordinators For the task area "In- 
service for staff (certified and classified)" 
principals ranked ii ai 8th. superintendents 
ai 14th, and SDCs at 27th Principals and 
superiniendents do not viev^ staff develop- 
ment as the intrusive, teacher- stealers thai 
they once did (McLaughlin & Berman. 
1977). Rather, they see staff development 
as important to the resolution of school- 
improvement problems. 

At the same time, however, staff devel- 
opers and principals agree on the primacy 
of relationship and communication needs. 
Some of these are constants of organiza- 
tional life, some are made more acute by 
the reform movement, and some are clear- 
ly linked to staff development itself Be- 
cause resistarKe by teachers and others to 
inservice education h as been a major prob- 
lem area for principals, staff developers 
would do well to look carefully at the 
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teacher involvemcm procedures in their 
programs, to bctlcr select the content of 
their programs, and to execute such pro- 
grams at higher levels of performance and 
client satisfaction. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Assessments of admmistrativc needs as 
perceived b\ the siafl development coor- 
dinators of one state have revealed impiu- 
tant areas of agrcemem and disacreemem 
between their priorities and those of super- 
intendents and principals. The survey re- 
suits point to those areas of greatest and 
least need, thus providing an important 
indicator for staff development programs 
for school leaders that will find a read> 
response vsithin local school sv stems and 
schools Because SDCs are much more 
like superiniendents than principals in the 
wa\ the\ perceive administrative needs. 
SCXTs will want to pa\ close altemion to 
the special pnorit\ needs of principals. 
The reform movement has placed princi- 
pals at the center of change, and their 
unique profile of needs reflects that place- 
ment. 

Reference Note 

Copies of the survc) ln^lrumcnl or of more 
complete repiiris on needs as perceived by 
SDCs. sijpcrmiendenis. and principals can be 
obtained from the author E3 
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lERLC 



|pi|:^;i5qive Staff 
l^roblems 



"Motivating Adults: 
An Interview v^ith 
Judy-Ann Krupp" 



This NSDC audiotape (A23) may be 
ordered for $10.00 ($8,00 for NSDC 
members) from NSDC, P.O. Box 240, 
Oxford, OH 45056, or by telephone — 
(513) 523-6029. 
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3. Writings by Members of the Superintendents' Leadership Council 

The following section reflects the writings from Superintendents who have 
been actively involved in the New England Superintendents' Leadership Council. 
The MRC has co-sponsored Superintendents' meetings, regional planning efforts 
and conferences. Through this facilitation and continued support, the enclosed 
articles show a major commitment by several New England Superintendents to 
address he growing needs of LEP students. 
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Changing 
Demographics and 
Teacher Preparation for 
the Future: 
A Rhode Island 
Perspective 

by John DeGoes, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
East Providence, RI 

One of the greatest challenges 
facing public education in the 
United States is designing 
effective programs for the 
rapidly changing school-age 
population. This student 
population is, more than ever, 
representing a wider variety 
of language and cultural 
backgrounds and abilities. 
Students are entering school 
at different grade levels and 
with varying degrees of 
English proficiency. They 



In this issue; 





come with diverse educational, 
cultural, and linguistic experiences 
which impact upon their successful 
entry into a new school system. 

Not only for ethical concerns, but 
from an economic standpoint, we 
must ensure that all children who 
enter our school systems receive an 
equitable and quality education. 
We need to do whatever is neces- 
sary to respond appropriately to our 
increasingly heterogeneous student 
population. Our nation*s growing 
diversity is one of our greatest 
assets. 

In order to effectively meet this 
challenge, colleges and universities 
must develop or refine the current 
teacher preparation and training 
programs to equip professionals 
with the necessary tools to success- 
fully respond to the needs of lan- 
guage minority children from pre- 
kindergarten through grade twelve. 
Teacher preparation programs must 
not just provide the theoretical 
foundation, but must also show how 
to apply the theory to actual class- 
room practice. This means that 
; institutions of higher education 
must work closely with local school 
districts with language minority 
student populations and provide 
student teachers with the opportuni- 
ty to put into practice what they 
have learned. It is in the transfer- 
ring of that theoretical knowledge 
base to actual practice that student 
teachers need the greatest amount 
of support. Ironically, this is preci- 
sely where we fail them. Because 
teachers are the key players in 



reforming our education 
system, preparing the best 
professionally trained staff to 
make a difference is critical in 
tb* '^arly stages of their educa- 
tiou-- ^areers. 

In Rhode Island, the Board of 
Regents for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, on 
November 14, 1991 adopted 
new regulations for English as 
a Second Language (ESL) 
teachers. Instead of allowing 
only elementary and.sccondary 
English certified teachers lo be 
eligible for an ESL teaching 
endorsement after the success- 
ful completion of three 
course:;, the new regulations 
allow early childhood, special 
education, secondary content- 
area, foreign language teachers 
and other specialists to become 
eligible for certain types of 
ESL endorsements. The cour 
sework has also increased to 
include the following: 
Introduction to English 
guistics. Curriculum anc 
[hods for ESL Programs, 
Second Language Assessment 
and Evaluation, Socio-Cultura" 
Foundations of ESL 
Education, Second Language 
Literacy for LEP Learners, anc 
Theories of First and Second 
Language Acquisition.* 

In addition to coursework 
those seeking an ESL endorse 
ment to teach ESL versus 
(continued on pg,3} 
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Newport '93 



The 5lh Annual Superintendents' Summer Institute was held 
in Newport, RI on June 23-25. The Institute, which was co- 
sponsored by The New England Superintendents' Leadership 
Council, Project CARES (Brown University), The New 
England MRC and the six New England State Departments of 
Education, was attended by over one hundred superintendents 
from the region. In addition, New England Commissioners of 
Education, MRC Directors and superintendents from other 
parts of the country, and representatives from the US 
Department of Education participated. 

The opening presentation on Wednesday evening was by 
Peter McWalters, Rhode Island Commissioner of Education, 
who spoke about "The States Role in Integrating the LEP 
Agenda into Educational Reform Initialives." On Thursday, 
then Acting Deputy Director of OBEMLA, Gilbert N. Garcia 
provided a national overview of educational reform and the 
LEP learner. Other presentations included: 

•Stale Commissioners' forum discussing 
"The Impact of Restructuring on LEP 
Populations" 

•Dr. Gordon Cawelti, Executive Director of The 
Alliance for Curriculum Reform speaking on 
"Equity, Diversity, and Models for Change" 
•Massachusetts Attorney General Scott 
Harshbarger offering information on 
"Building Constructive Diversity in Communities" 
•Numerous panels, focus groups, and working 
sessions in which members of the Superintcndenis' 
Council, along with their counterparts from outside 
the region, interacted with presenters and applied 
information to their own situations. 

In two special pre-Institute sessions, new participants received 
an orientation, and out-of-region participants were briefed on 
strategies for establishing Superintendents' Councils in their 
own regions. 

The evaluations of the Institute by attendees were excellent, as 
were the numerous suggestions for next year's Institute. 
Superintendents who have attended the Institute for several 
years cited significant changes in their districts since joining 
the Superintendents' Leadership Council. 




Promising Practices 



Record number of OBEMLA 
Projects 
in Maine 



Three more federal grants under 
ESEA Title VII have been awarded 
to Maine school systems, bringing 
to eleven, the number of OBEMLA 
funded projects in the state this 
year. A first-ever project serving 
migrant Latino children in Maine 
received a transitional bilingual 
education grant for Project 
IMPACT for 66 children K-12. 
Eighty refugee pre-schoor children 
will benefit from two grants 
awarded to the Portland City 
Schools, one under the Special 
Populations Program, the other 
under the Special Alternative 
Instructional Program. 

Currently funded continuation 
programs include bilingual educa- 
tion grants in Maine Indian 
Education (Passamaquoddy), and 
one in Maine's St John Valley 
(French). There is one five-district 
consortium for an ESL summer 
school through Sou^h Portland and 
one four-district consortium for K- 
12 ESL through Kennebunk. 
Portland also has three other 
Projects. 

Grants currently awarded to Maine 
approach $1,400,000. 

Congratulations to our coUeages in 
Maine!!! 
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Noteworthy 


New England MRC at 144 Wayland Ave. Providence, RI 
02906 (401-351-7577) (Fax-401-351-9594). 
John Correiro is the Director of the Center, Dianne Curran 
is Assistant Director, and the Equity Coordinators are: 
Loel Greene, Graciela Hopkins, and Merlene Samuels. 


The New England Desegregation Assistance 
Center 

The New lingland Desegregation Assistance Center for 
Equity in Education (the Equity Center), located at Brown 
University, is one of ten regional desegregation assistance 
centers funded nationally by the U.S. Department of 
Education. The Equity Center began operating at Brown 
University on July 1, 1993. 

The overarching purpose of the Equity Center is to provide 
training and technical assistance to school districts 
throughout the six New England states in activities related 
to race, sex, and national origin desegregation, including 
efforts to ensure equity in the provision of educational 
prognims and services. 

The Equity Center's goals arc to: 

• ensure the highest level of academic achieve- 
ment by all students regardless of race, sex, or national 
origin by assisting in the preparation, adoption and Lmple- 
mcntiition of desegregation plans, and in the development 
of effective methcxls of addressing special education prob- 
lems cKcasioncd by desegregation 

• support local capacity building efforts to ensure 
equity iind quality cduaition for minority students by estab- 
lishing model "train the trainer" teams in targeted commu- 
nities 

• disseminate "stale of tlie art" equity practices 
and problem resolution strategies tlirough regional Equity 
Leadership Teams composed of school boards and supenn- 
tendcnts 

• encourage community participation in the resolu- 
tion of equity issues 

• promote partnerships between school and uni- 
versity staff to stimulate the introduction and testing of 
research based equity ideas in the classroom. 

To achieve its goals, the Equity Center provides direct 
consulution and technical assistance, staff and community- 
based workshops, and regional seminars and conferences. 
Suiff of The Equity Center work in cooperation with stale 
departments of education. 

The Equity Center is housed in tlie same building as The 


(Teacher Preparation continued from pgJ) 
those seeking an ESL endorsement to teach cont- 
ent-area sub} ts through an ESL approach, must 
complete a ^Orty-five hour practicum in an ESL 
program. The new regulations also established 
an ESL Specialist certificate for servicing, all 
grades. 

While these new requirements arc indicative of 
the need for more training in the field of second 
language acquisition,as superintendents, we must 
encourage all classroom teachers, specialists, 
guidance counselors, and administrators to partic- 
ipate in programs of study which include training 
on the nature of second language learning and 
cross-cultural issues. It is not only the improve- 
ment of instruction for limited English proficient 
students that is at issue, but more importantly, the 
very nature of the school environment where all 
children, regardless of their backgrounds, are 
welcomed, valued, and made to feel an integral 
part of the curriculum. By holding high expecta- 
tions and providing the programs and services 
that will enable all children to achieve high aca- 
demic standards, wc will also be removing nega- 
tive labels that inhibit student achievement. The 
true challenge can be met if all parties (higher 
education, state departments of education. New 
England MRC, New England Desegregation 
Assistance Center, New England 
Superintendents' Leadership Council and local 
school districts) begin to collaborate with the 
goal of maximizing resources and providing the 
best training opportunities for current and future 
educators. 

*Not all these courses are required for all the 
different types of ESL endorsements. 
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COUNCn. ACTIVITY UP-DATE 



June 23-25, 1993- 

Fifth Annual Superintendents- Summer 
Institute^ Newport, RI 
June 28-30, 1993 - 

Bridgeport, CT - Academy Follow-up: 

Planning Retreat 

July 19-21, 1993- 

Leadership Council presentation to Florida 
State Superintendents^ Association* Sanibel 
Island, FL 

September 17, 1993 r 

Springfield, MA - Academy Follow-up: 

Release day for plarihing 

October 15-17- 

Superintendents' Leadership Council 
Advisory Board Meeting. (Ana Maria 
Garcia of OBEMLA participates) 
October 25,1993- 

Rhodc Island Superintendents state 
meeting, Warwick, RI 
October 26, 1993- 

New England MRC Tide VII Regional 
Workshop for LEP Directors, Sturbridge, 
MA 

November 3-4, 1993 - 

Superintendents^ Leadership Council pre- 
sentation to Minnesota State 
Superintendents* Association, 
Bloomington* MN 
November 20, 1993 - 
Participation by Council member at 
Community Forum held by the New 
Hampshire Advisory Committee to the US 
Commission on Civil Rights, Bedford, NH 
December 3, 1993 - r 
Maine State Superintendents' Meeting, , . 
Portland, ME . 
December 13, 1993 r 
Rhode Island vStatc Superintendents' 
Meetihg','Wahvick, RI-"-t^^^^^^^ 
December 16, 1993 - 
New Hanripshire State Superintendents* 
Meeting, Confebrd,^!^^ 



Looking Ahead 




January 21, 1994 - 

SupcrintcndenLs' Leadership Council Advisory 
Board MccUng» Boston, MA 

March 29-30, 1994 - 

Second Supcriniendcnui' Leadership Academy for 
Teachers, BrouTi University, Providence, RI. 



New England Superintendents' Leadership Council 
A Consortium for Educating Language Minority Students 

Advisory Board 

James Connelly, Co-Chair 
Bridgeport, CT 
Paul Danyow, Co-Chair 
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Adeline Becker, Convener 
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John DeGoes 
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Henry E. LaBranchc 

Salem, NM 
Maryiou McGrath 
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J. Brian Smith 
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An Update on ESEA 
Reauthorization 
and the Impact on 
LEP Students 

by James Connelly, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Bridgeport, CT 

As of this writing, the 
Rcaulhori/.aiion of ESEA has 
been passed by the Education 
Commiiice of the House of 
Representatives. The Clinton 
Adminisiraiion is to be com- 
mended for the changes in phi- 
losophy and service delivery it 
is proposing for Chapter I. The 
Administration's bill changes 
Chapter I from a remedial 
program to one that provides 
enriched, accelerated instruc- 
tion based on high expectations 
and high academic achievement 
for all students. Furthermore, 
the. eligibility criteria for 

In this Issue; 



An Update on ESEA 
fi«>^uthorteatiot> the 
Impact OR LEP 



a- 

Promising Practice 2 

Council AtUvity Vp-Dtae. .4 



Chapter I services eliminate the 
existing and perceived barriers 
which have restricted LEP student 
participation. 

The Administration's bill also 
emphasizes school-wide Chapter I 
programs which coordinate 
Chapter I programs and services 
with other educational, health and 
social services and allows all 
students in the school to benefit 
from services. It targets monies 
to where the needs are the greatest 
so that sufficient resources can 
make a difference. Ongoing 
intensive staff development activi- 
ties and increased parent involve- 
ment are considered top Chapter I 
priorities. 

Under the Administration's propo- 
sal, slates and local education 
agencies must have in place, or be 
developing^ a Gocds 2000 plan in 
order to receive Chapter I funds. 

Regarding Title VII reauthoriza- 
tion (bilingual education act), the 
Administration's proposal did not 
follow the recommendation of the 
Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) to consolidate 
Title VII with Chapter I. Instead, 
Title VII will remain a freestand- 
ing, competitive, discretionary 
grant program focused on increas- 
ing the capacity of schools to 
better serve LEP students and 
their families. 

The Administration's proposal for 
Title VII reauthorization also 
incorporates three of the four-pan 



superstructure recommended 
by the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus: 

• Part A which author- 
izes grants for the develop- 
ment and enhancement of 
educational programs for LEP 
students and their families; 

• Part C which author- 
izes training programs; and 

• Part D which governs 
the administration of Title VII. 

While the Administration has 
not recommended increasinj., 
the resources available under 
Title VII or providing non- 
competitive entitlements to 
districts with large percentages 
of LEP students as proposed 
hy groups such as the New 
England Superintendents' 
Leadership Council, the fact 
that it was not consolidated 
with Chapter I recognizes the 
unique needs of LEP students. 
The Administration also 
agrees that more LEP students 
will be served under Chapter I 
because of eligibility changes 
being proposed. 

Only Part B of the 
C o n g re s s i 0 n a 1 Hispanic 
Caucus' proposal which called 
for the continuation of a 
national network of Title VII 
funded centers was not incor- 
porated into the last draft of 
the Administration's proposal 
(conunuvd on pg. 3) 



Save the Date!: Newport '94 



The Sixth Annual Siipcrinlcndcnis' 
Summer Insiiliiio will he hold in Ncwpori, R! on 
June 29-July 1, 1994. The Insiiiuie is co-sponsor- 
ed by The New England Superiniendcnis' 
Leadership Council, Project CARES (Brown 
University), The New England MRC, The New 
England DAC and the six New England State 
Departments of Education. More than one 
hundred superintendents from the Region, New 
England Commissioners of Education, MRC 
Directors and Superintendents from other Regions 
of the courury and representatives from the US 
Department of Education will attend. 

Dr. Dudley Flood, Executive Director of 
the North Carolina Association of School 
Administrators will address the Institute preceding 
dinner on Wednesday evening, June 29th. On 
Thursday, the keynote speaker. Dr. Eugene 
Garcia, Director of OBEMLA, in the US 
Department of Education, will discuss ^'Equity, 
Reform and the Language Minority Agenda/' 
Commissioners of the six New England states 
have been invited to provide their state's perspec- 
tive on Dr. Garcia's comments. Focus groups will 
he convened for more in-depth discussion with 
commissioners and superintendents on the issues 
raised by Dr. Garcia. 

The Institute will provide an opportunity to 
preview major changes in federal legislation that 
will impact on the integration of programs and 
services that target LEP populations. An addition- 
al focus will include articulation among these 
programs and the full range of educational funding 
available to school districts. 

If you have not received your letter of invitation, 
or if you require further information, please 
contact Nancy Levitt- Vieira at The New England 
MRC, (401) 274-9348. 



Promising Practices 



Video Project for LEP SVtdznts 
in New Hampshire 

The New Hampshire ESL teachers network, in 
cooperation with the Salem School District, is 
producing a video tape of eifective program 
strategies for limited English proficient stud- 
ents in the state of New Hampshire. Several of 
the teachers from the network have been 
involved in preparing the video tape script and 
arranging for taping to occur at the various 
schools. A final draft of the script is currently 
being written and editing of voice overs will be 
completed within the next several weeks. 

The purpose of this project is to increase the 
understanding of what is necessary for provid- 
ing equal educational opportunities for limited 
English proficient students among the general 
populat'on of New Hampshire. It is anticipated 
that this tape would provide the information 
necessai7 for districts to improve their identifi 
cation efforts as well as increase their knowl- 
edge of educational and social policies that will 
enhance learning for language minority child 
ren. Ultimately, the sharing of information 
should also increase an understanding of the 
methods needed to address the needs of excep 
tional LEP students as well as the process of 
second language acquisition. 

The project, while focusing on current condi- 
tions in New Hampshire schools, will also 
address the changing demographics in the state. 
In so d(/ing, it is anticipated that school dis- 
tricts will be able to engage in meaningfu* 
reform which will meet the needs of a diverse 
student population. 
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(continued from pg. I) 
The Administration's 
proposal continues to 
consolidate the existing 48 
categorical technical assis- 
tance centers, including 
the Title VII funded 
Multifunctional Resource 
Centers (MRCs), into 15 
"Comprehensive 
Technical Assistance 
Centers" .These TACs will 
have responsibility for 
providing a broad range of 
regional services to "LEP, 
migrant, immigrant, 
neglected or delinquent, 
homeless, Indian, disa- 
bled, Alaskan native, and 
native Hawaiian" students. 

Also incorporated is a 
focus on safe and drug- 
free schools, applications 
of technology and profes- 
sional development for 
school staff to assist all 
students in meeting state 
performance standards. 
As superintendent of a 
school district with a sig- 
nificant percentage of 
language minority student 
enrollment, this move to 
consolidate the Title VII 
Multifunctional Resource 
Centers (MRCs) must be 
monitored carefully. The 
particular expertise that 
staff at the MRCs has in 
the areas of first and 
second language acquisi- 
tion and cross cultural 
issues is extremely valu- 
able to us and our staff 
especially when school 
reform agendas are now 
clearly focusing on divers 
ity issues. The 
Administration needs to 
move very cautiously to 
ensure that LEP student 
needs continue to be 
addressed. 



Noteworthy 

The Education Alliance 

for Equity in the Nation's Schools 



The Education Alliance for Equity in the Nation's Schools is an organi- 
zation based at Brown University that responds to the needs of diverse 
student populations in the public schools. Believing that language, 
culture, and diversity are fundamental to the success of educational 
reform, the Alliance creates partnerships with educators, policy-makers, 
researchers, and business and community agencies to promote: 



Advocacy at the national and local level 

Leadership training for superintendents and staff 

Language and culture curriculum designs 

Inclusionary program models and practices 

Action research and publications 

Networkings and conference sponsorship 

Capacity building and course offerings to enhance diversity 

Educational reform initiatives 



The Alliance's commitment to equity is demonstrated through an array 
of initiatives supported by federal, state, local and private foundation 
funding. These include: The New England Multifunctional Resource 
Center for Language and Culture in Education, The New England 
Desegregation Assistance Center for Equity in Education, The 
Superintendents' Leadership Council, Masters Program in Cross- 
Cultural Studies, ESL and Bilingual Education, Principals' Congresses, 
Summer Institutes, Training Academies, 77?^' Innovator, The Education 
Alliance Press, etc. 

The Education Alliance is headquartered at Brown University, 144 
Wayland Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 02906. For further infor- 
mation on any one of the initiatives of the Alliance, write to the Brown 
University address, or call The Education Alliance at (401) 274-9548 
or (401)351-7577. 




COUNCIL ACTIVITY UP-DATE 

Winter 1993 ^ 1994 




November 20, 1993 - 

New Hampshire Council members partici- 
pated in a Community Forum (Bedford, 
NH), sponsored by the NH State Advisory 
Committee to the US OfTice of Civil Rights 

December 3, 1993" 

Maine State Superintendents' Meeting, 
Portland, ME 

December 13, 1993 - 

Rhode Island State Superintendents' 
Meeting, Warwick, RI 

December 17, 1993- 

New Hampshire State Superintendents' 
Meeting, Concord, NH 

January 24, 1994 - 

Rhode Island Slate Superintendents' 
Meeting, Warwick, RL 
Presentation entitled "Research and 
Curriculum Development Update" present- 
ed by Superintendent David Heimbecker, 
North Providence Public Schools. 

February 10, 1994- 

1993 Superintendents' Academy team from 
Bridgeport, CT meets to plan for foUow-up 
activities. 

February 16, 1994 - 

Presentation on Superintendents' 
Leadership Council made at NABE 
Conference, Los Angeles, CA 

March 2, 1994 - 

Connecticut State Superintendents* 
Meeting, New Haven, CT 

March 3, 1994- 

Massachusetts State Superintendents* 
Meeting, MABE Conference, Leominster, 
MA 



Looking Ahead 



March 29-30, 1994- 
Superintendents' Leadership Academy for 
Teachers (Follow-up), Brown University, 
Providence, RI. 
May 13, 1994 - 

Supcrinicndenls* Leadership Council Advisory 
Board Meeting, Boston, MA 
June29''July 1, 1994- 

Sixth Annual Superintendents' Summer Institute, 
Newport, Rhode Island 



New P^ngland Superintendents* Leadership Council 
A Consortium for Educating language Minority Students 

Advisory Roard 

James Connelly, Co-Chair 
Bridgeport, CT 
Paul Danyow, Co-Chair 
Buriinglon, VT 

Adeline Becker, Convener 
Brown University 
Providence, RI 

John DeGoes 
Iiast Providence, RI 
Henry E. LaBranche 

Salem, NH 
Mary I>ou McGrath 
Cambridge, MA 
Peter Negroni 
Springfield, MA 
J. Brian Smith 
Maine Indian Education 
Calais, ME 

The Education Alliance 
at 

Brown University 
144 Way land Avenue, Providence, RI 02906 
(401)274-9548 
Adeline Becker, Executive Director 
The Innovator Editorial Board 
Nancy Levitt-Vieiia, 
Robert Parker, 
Co-Editors 
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A Publication of The New England Superintendents' Leadership Council 
and The Education Alliance / Brown University 




Vi)luinc No. 2 Spriii^j IW 



The Dis-equali/ing 
Impact of Standardized 

Testing 
On Language-Minority 
Children 

/;v / Brian Snjiih 

Many languagc-minorily child- 
ivn in the Unilcd Slaics arc 
bLMnu given dis-cquali/cd slMa- 
iccs by schools iliroiiuh inap- 
propriate lest screening, hi this 
writer's view, school placement 
decisions predieaied on lesis 
given in the English language 
to language-minoriiy children 
wiio are not dcmonsirabl\- 
riuenl English bilingual arc 
both iiTCsponsiblc and immoral. 
Children so alTccied should be 
able lo in\okc halvas corpus, 
Uiercby holding school olTicials 
acciumiablc for dieir wrongful 
imprisonment. 

In this Issue: 



The Dis-Equa!izing Impact of 
Standardized Testing on 
Language-Minority 

Children ,1 

i^omisin^ Practices 3 

Noteworthy .m. 4 

Coitncll Activity Up-Date ..4 

hooktp^ /U^ o 4 



Such words di) nol consiiuue iire- 
sponsible hyperbole! This wiiier 
is Cimvinced thai readers becom- 
ing indignani over Ciinclusions 
such as these have simply never 
felt ihc sling of biaseti lesiing, nor 
experienced ihe heailbreak. per- 
sonal desaslalion, and lossofseh'- 
csieem spawned by school place- 
menis made e\er>- da\' resuliing 
iVom inappropriate, cuhurally and 
1 i n g u i s I i c a 1 1 >■ , biased I e s I i n g . 
Such indignalii)n has no impaci, 
whalsoever, on ihe tacl lhal such 
bogus placements are taking 
place. 

This discussiiin is i mended \o 
remind readers lhal ihe educaiion- 
al issues ol* language niinoril\ 
pupils are complex indeed, ll is 
crucial lhal leaders consider ihe 
paradigms ol* eullural pluralism 
and mullicullural/bilingual educa- 
lion al Ihe oulsci of ihis discussion 
10 acquire an csscnlial foundation 
and historical conicxi I*or ihe 
nalional struggle being carried oui 
by ad\*ocaies of language niinority 
pupils and iheir mulii-culiural 
ideniiiies. If ihe besi educational 
interests i)f LBP children are to be 
ser\'ed, well-inl\)rincd testing and 
placement practices musl be used 
used in today\s schools. For it is 
essential that we investigate, and 
come to recogni/.e, one of the 
most powerful tends responsible 
for disenfranchising LEP young- 
slers: culturally and linguistically 
bia.sed tests! No instrument of the 
status quo more ad\"ersely impacts 
language minority children, either 
inleniionally or inad\"ertenlly. 



tb.an test bias when used as a 
medium of social engineering. 
There are those who will. say 
that "...our intentions are 
good!" But the net result is the 
same: inappropriate testing 
discrimination is discrimina- 
tion misused, no matter how it 
comes about. 

It is a fact lhal America's 
school deparimenis live at the 
meres of the United States 
Immigration and Naturali- 
zation SeiA'ice (INS) with 
respect to non-English speak- 
ing, and limited English profi- 
cient pupils entering the 
country. There is little or no 
coordinaiion between the INS 
and (he Federal Dcpaiimenl of 
Education for assisting recent 
iiriniiijrant children in coping 
w iih life in the new (lo them) 
culture, or in the F'nglish lan- 
^^ULiije: nor has Congiess li\ed 
up to its responsibility fcu" 
prosiding adequate funding for 
the appropriate transition of 
school -age children I'rom a 
foreign language and culture to 
the le\el of lluent bilinguatism 
required for de\-eloping a suc- 
ccssi'ul life in a iv^v society. 
(Many experts believe thai live 
lo seven years of instructional 
e X peri e n c e a i*c re 1 1 u i rc d f o r 
developing true fluent-bil- 
ingualism. The three years 
required by many state aiu 
federal agencies for acquiring 
English competency makes a 
mockery of this fact. 
( Continued on po\^c 2 ) 
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Ncilhcr, should \vc ovLMiook the 
fact that the Unilcd Sialcs has 
many indigLMious languagc- 
niinorily pupils in myriads of 
ethnic and cultural mosaics, not 
the least of which arc the Native 
Annerican children who are ill- 
served by biased tests designed 
to be used in the dominant non- 
Indian culture. 

When these language minority 
children arrive at their neighbor- 
hood schools, more often than 
not they are given tests to deter- 
mine their fluency in English 
Too frequently, such children are 
improperly assessed for school 
placement, by school employees 
with little or no knowledge of the 
child's first language and culiure 
of birth. Such placement assess- 
ments are often carried out with 
testing instruments biased in 
favor "of English lluent pupils, 
and the resulting placemenls bear 
little resemblance to program 
schedules that might more prop- 
erly occur if language-app- 
ropriate assessmenl and thought- 
ful guidance service were made 
part of the enrollment pro- 
cedures. Also, since monies are 
scarce in many school disU'icts 
for dealing with bilingual or 
limited English proficient (LEP) 
issues, all too frequently suidents 
are summarily dumped into the 
ranks of special educalion wheie 
funds can be more easily 
accessed. 

What is biased fcsfin}^? This 
author, in another work on 
tesling bias (Smilh, A Study of 
Item Bias in the Maine 
Edncaitonal Assessment Test. 
Chcsmut Hill, MA, 1993), indi- 
cates that "...bias is the presence 
of some characteristic of a test 
item that results in differential 
performance of two individuals 
or two groups, of equal ability, 
but from different subgroups." 
People who work with tests, 
must not confuse the concepts 



involved in the ihree terms: bias, 
disc rim. i nation, and I airless. 
Tests by definition discriminate 
on one basis or another. Without 
such discrimination, life in an 
information-rich society would be 
unimaginable. But as has been 
shown, tests can also be biased in 
that the cnterion being tested may 
treat one subgroup differently 
from another. In this discussion, 
an appreciation of how tests can 
discriminate, coupled with reli- 
able methods of looking for item 
bias, can raise the' probability that 
a test is fair with respect to the 
purposes of that test, and to the 
uses of the information gained 
from giving the test in the first 
place. Othei wise, it is possible 
that such item bias could lead to a 
very different definition of dis- 
crimination, .a definition which 
could include unfortunate con- 
cepts such as bigotry, intolerance, 
prejudice, preference, judgment. 
Such use of testing must he rec- 
ognized, analyzed, and adjust- 
nients made if testing equity is to 
be achieved. Concepts of social 
justice and fairness inexorably 
impact d i s c u s s i o n s 1 i k e 
this,. moral philosophy notwith- 
standing. Realistic and neces.sary 
discrimination forming the basis 
of all manner of decision making, 
is and will continue to be, based 
on testing - uiibiased testing - 
which must and should serve 
children in equitable ways. 

Where should we i^o from here? 
Our discussion indicates, then, 
that there must he much dialogue 
in American educational circles 
around the cross-cultural con- 
cerns of hilingual/multicultural 
education and the rights tif child- 
ren from language minority popu- 
lations. Surely non-ftiased cross- 
cultural assessment ought to be a 
topic uppermost in the minds of 
psychometricians as they strive to 
better serve their increasingly 
multicultural clientele. 



This author has examined bias in 
testing as an impact area within 
the paradigms of cultural pluralism 
and multicultural/bilingual educa- 
tion as such bias might impact 
screening and placement tests. 
Given the compelling demograph- 
ics in the United States today... the 
culturally pluralistic framework of 
our society... one would hope for 
high levels of cultural and linguis- 
tic sensitivity among experts 
devcK)ping tests appropnate for all 
America's pupils, not just the 
English speaking pupils. 

Since upwards of forty states are 
now mandating accountability 
tests, and all states are finding it 
necessary to deal with LEP young- 
sters, and indeed, since the federal 
government is considering national 
educational accountability testing, 
it seems imperative that we 
explore the question of how the 
language minority status of many 
millions of students is impacted, 
perform a nee- wise, on school 
accountahil ity and placement 
instruments which have achieved 
such a high profile in the United 
Stales in^such a relatively short 
historical lime period; that is, since 
the publication of President 
Reaizan's "A Nation at Risk" in 

lysi 

If placement tests are to he routi- 
nely used with LEP children, then 
school administrators must be 
made aware of the limits lo pre- 
dictability in tests designed for one 
language group and then u.sed for 
placement purposes in other lan- 
guage groups. Also, educational 
testi'^^ig experts (psychometricians) 
responsible for developing and 
carrying out testing in cross- 
cultural situations must be made 
aware that they have a moral obli- 
gation to be concerned about 
"..,the broader concerns of social 
justice and the appropriateness of 
test use for groups affected by 
testing." (Continued on page 3) 
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With ihc scirosiccm of so many cullurally diverse children al 
slake, along wiih ihe cultural and linguisiic iniegiiiy of so many 
non-English speaking American I'amilies, such a discussion as lliis 
may comrihule posilivcly lo the hody of knowledge indicating thai 
careful thought and planning need to be part of America's educa- 
tional "evaluation and placement" process with respect to cross- 
cultural assessment. 

Perhaps, through the foregoing analysis, the reader will have been 
convinced that the use ol' slandaidi/ed placement tests for deter- 
mining school programs for language-minority pupils is at best 
problematic, if not in many cases, downright inappropriate. 
People who care about schools working effectively for their pupil 
clients must work together lo find better ways of serving limited 
English proficient children through appropriate testing. 
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Promising Practices 



Graduate School of Education. 1993. 

Williams. Teresa Scotton. Boston University Journal of ' ^Iducation 
"Some Issues in the Standardized Testing of Minority StudenLs." 



Dr. y. Brian Smith is Superintendent of Schools, Maine Indian 
Education, The preceding is an excerpt from a longer work which 
is soon to appear in a collection of essays being published by The 
Education Alliance Press. 



Superintendents ' Leadership 
Academy Receives New Grant 



n May of 1994. Brown University 
was awarded a short term Title VI 1 
grant by the U.S. Department of 
Education to continue the 
Superintendents' Leadership Academy 
for Teachers which was piloted in the 
1 993-94 school year. 

Project Academy is an innovative 
program designed to train and support 
change-agent teams which include 
superintendents and teachers who 
provide services to linguistic minority 
students. Using a "Train the Trainers" 
model, these superintendent/teacher 
teams will, in turn, provide training 
and technical assistance to other edu- 
cators in their districts. Twelve dis- 
tricts, representing the diversity ol' 
languages, cultures, geographic con- 
I'igu rat ions and linguistic minority 
concentrations that characterize New 
England's multicultural communities, 
will participate in each cycle of the 
program. 

For more ini"ormalion on Project 
Academy, contact Bob Parker at The 
Education Alliance, Brown University 
(401) 274-9548. 
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COUNCIL ACTIVITY UP-DATE 

Spring 1994 



March 29-30, 1994^ 

Superintendents' Leadership Aeademy for Teachers 
(First Year Follow-up), 
Brown University, Providence, RL 
April 11 1994' 

RI vState Superintendents' Meeting, WaiAvick, RI 
April 12 1994' 

Massachusetts State Supcnntendcnis' Meeting, MABE 
Conference, Leominster, MA 
MayU, 1994' 

Superintendents' Leadership Council Advisory Board 
Meeting, Boston, MA 
June n, 1994' 

Dr. David Ramirez addresses menihers ol' the RI Slate 
Superintendents' Council and guest superiniendcnls 
from the other New En eland slates 
June 29 'July /, 1994^- 

Sixth Annual Superintendents' Summer 1 ns tit ule, 
Newport. Rhode Island 



Noteworthy 



Changing Demographics: 
What is Impacting on Equity in the .Nation's Schools 



The United Stales Census Bureau reported the I'ollow- 
ing in Novemher, 199.^: 

• 5 million immiijrants entered the US heiween 1985 
and 1990 

• 1.97( of the American population is now foreiiin born 
(up from 627( in 1980 

• 32 million (or 1 in 7) Americans speak a language 
other than English in the home 

• Asian and Pacific Islander populations showed the 
greatest increase (hy \()^7( ) during the decade between 
1980-1990 

•Hispanics increased their numbers by 337^ 

•Native Americans had a 387r increase population 

growth rale 

•African American population grew hy aboui LV// 

• Whites experienced the lowest growth rate of jusi 67 




Looking Ahead 



October 19, 1994-' 

Anmial 'lulf VII Diicciors* Mcciia^. 
Dniinlrcc, MA 

hall Mcc(ii]\is of Supcrintciulents* Academy 
'renins lu he iiniiimcU 



New Kn^hind Superintendents' Leadership 
Council 

A Cinisiirtiiiin fur ilducdliii^ Imhi^uo^l' Minority 
Students 

Adv isorv Ua:tr(l 

James C'onnellv, Cn-C'luui' 
Brid«JoiX)ii, C' 1" 
I'au! I);un(»\v, Co-Chinr 

BinimLUoii, \'T 

Adeline lU'<.ker, C'oinener 

Drown I 'III wi siiy 
Pn)\ idciK-c, RI 

.|(j|ui Dedoes 

i'!:i.sl Providence. RI 
Henry 1*1. LuHrinKlie 

Salan. Nil 
Mary Lou Mt<Jratli 
C\indiridiic. MA 
Peter Negroni 
SjMinylk'ld, MA 
J. Krian Smith 
Nhiinc Induin iHliicalion 
( alais. Ml-: 

The Kducation AHiance 
at 

IJrown I'niversity 

144 Wayhmd Avciuic. Prtn idciicc, RI 02906 
(40!) 274.954S 
Adeline I3cckci, l-xcculivc Director 
■///(• IfUuniUor lulilorial Board 
Nancy Lcviil-Vicira, 
Rohcrl Parker, 
(\)-l'dilois 
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FOR EQUITY IN THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 



Ex€tuliv€ Director 
Dr. Adeline Becker 

Senior A<fviiorl 

John Coneiio, Director 

Sew E/iiUiid DAC 

Chtirlene lleinti. Director 
NewEnftaulMRC 



published Speech for the Rhode Island Principals Leadership Congress 
Educating Language Minorities, May 1993 

The Transformation of America's Public Schools 



by 

Pettf J. Negroni, Ed.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Springfield Public Schools 

For the first time in this experiincnt called the Ainerican detnocracy, educators are expected 
to do soiDclhing never done before in history: to educate everyone. This new expectation- 
education for all— is occurring at a most curious time in history when the denwgraphics in the 
United Slates arc changing more rapidly than ever before. New Atnericans from many different 
countries arc not of the previous immigrant backgrounds and countries. TTiis new phcnuu»enoa 
has enonnous impHcations for public schools. At the same time, poverty is increasing at an 
alarming rate in this country. 

Combine higher expcciauons for all. an alarming increase in poverty, an incrwiingly 
technologically complex society as well as the present economic downnun, and this countiy faces 
the nioit problematic historical moment for ihc puhlic «;hools of America. 

How can educator, committed to makLi^ the public schools work deal with all of this at the 
same time? Is there hope that wc can resolve some of the inosi complex issues ever to face this 
ocninrry? 

There is hope. Difficult tiroes can provide doom and gloom as well as tremendous 
opportunity to forge a new social order with the schools as the focus of that order. A great deal of 
change by all in America, however, is required. Particularly those employed in the pubhc schools 
must change Key to the tiansfomiation of the pubUc schix^ls is the understanding and resided for 
Aincrica^s growing diversity by people who work in Uiosc schools. TTiis is the enormous chaUenge 
before us today. 

In the next decade, children will continue to come to school as they are today, increasingly 
brown and black, certainly p<^er and nx>re than likely not ready for school Parents 
to jcnd to school ihc best children they havc-thcy will not keep the good ones at home. Ht^e aic 

909 



the children the public schools of Auicrica will be responsible? to effectively and appropriately 
educate. Educators clearly understand that the job is a dilTicult one. Poor children arc, indeed more 
difficult to educate than middle ond jpper class children. However, when and where a commumty 
decides to transform its schools into effective ones that work for all children, it has and will 
continue to happen. 

The prfx)f is in the success of hundreds of schools in America. Gearly, it is what the 
schools do in r^ponsc to how children come to school and not how they come thai uwkcs the 
difference. It is the school's responsibility to teach the children they get to the best of the school's 
potential. This is the new paradigm: .to teach children to the best of our potential ond not to the 
best of their potentiaL We must embrace the notion that all children can and will learn and that, to 
a great extent, it is the school and not the children who will make the difference. 

There arc many schools in this country that arc in the middle of the transfonnational 
process. Thousands and thousands of schools and educators have recognized the need for a 
transfonnation. These schools and educ^fors understand that the results they are getting are not 
what they want and what this country wants. They uixler^tand that to get different results, they 
must chongc what they .nre doing. If they are satisfied with the results, then nothing should 
change. If they are not satisfied with their results, change must occur in order to get different 
results. 

Of very great importance is that educators do not translate the need to change into personal 
failure. Too much time has been spent in this country trying to find someone to blame for the 
problems in public education. We cannot blame the educators, the parents and certainly not the 
children for our problems. We must begin to concentrate on developing and implementing 
solutions to the problems that exist. 

One of the major reasons for the condition in public schools today is steeped in the history 
of the independence of schooUng. InitiaUy. schools were set up on the hill separate and apart from 
the coramunit)'— totally isolated. It was the job of the educator—the expert—to leach the children 
independent of everyone else. Today, the results of that thinking are evident. Educators arc 
vinually alone and unsupported by the public. Americans have not made the connection between 
an effective quality of life in a community and the quality of public schooling in a comm.unity. The 
complete and total interdependence of community, schooling and democracy uiust be recognized 
by America as part, of reform efforts. Our schools cannot be successful until the workers in them 
and the total community understand that interdependence. Of course, this is further complicated 
because 75% of the American public do not have children in the public schools. The senior citizens 
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. . M^, t nil ^ wh«t'« in it for nvi. They must be convinced that their »bility to 

Th«v also tnust be made to understand that wc live in a changing society that can no longer 
•nicy also tnust De ^ ' successful. All Americans must be convinced that 

suivlve with only some of its children being succcssiui ^ 
these arc the compelling reasons for the transfonnauon of Amenca s public schools mto places tnai 

effectively educate all youngsters. 

^ u ^ rwae in America's pubUc schools Is accepted, the method and process 
Once the need ^'f'^\^'^^"^i^,y .uuation and xht Uuerd.p.ndeno'. of 
of transfonnation must be ^^^^ '*lTact. these transformations must take plac* 

M . distinct separatoo of each transformanoo. Ai«ric»'$ trnWlc sclwls 

specific f... t. v^e™. 

cannot be discussed wuhout f ™ ^<,„s „„„ t« b. o sy«e<ric 

S^C^ — . «o«ns w^U^ « - 

direction of real reform will cease. 

A ^«^«r;no m«<u5nt stmctuTcs in school districts and 
s«« cannot be on ^^ifj^^^^^^^..:, schooU. .be t*.. 

edt^ation ^laud '^'^'^^^^'^l^jT^:^ 4^ toda, cannot be kept and sclf- 
rolts and reMonsbps of 6e past that nave i» " ^ ^ ^ j^iagj 

S^.^. cannot continue, m ^ » "^^^^^STS t U^^^ «. b,»- 
«, our refonn efforts - ^-^"^'X'^^Tm 

rhewric f« chanee on the part of education reiatw ^ ^ ^xm^ 

Bttle self-reflection and analysis of how to cba-.se. AU <rf Ae ev,deK» ™ 
^t^enplaceinAmetica-sclassr«msdurin,.he1ast.eo,ea.. 

i^, ^. must naturany tiaasfotm what is happening in our 
K « .« to transfom, our ^l^^^^ change on the pan of 

classroom.. TV tiansforouuon of out ^^p^B. 11»secbange» 

Wc-a public sch<»ls r''^^^^^ tntvf par, or 

arc not the typical tfnk<;nng ones, but paramgm inu 



American life There is qo oac solution or answer to the problem of iransfbnning present policies, 
practices. beUcft, and stnicturts. If this were so. identification a«i replication of a tnodel in every 
school would tuffice. the truth that no one mode! answers the nc«ds of every school We tmist 
create the processes which wfll lead to the seif-analysis. reflection and inquiiy necessary to create 
local solutions. In developing a process for change, people, predictably, will use is parts of their 
solutions existing models and programs to fit their needs. In order to make these changes, t 
capacity to manage this change mtist be developed All of these Uansfonnations will require a new 
capacity to manage the changes for successful implementatioo. 

A word of caution must be issued about the four mtrnformations and the time it win take to 
accomplish them. America are impatient people, who believe th?.t once Ae ptoWem is identified 
aU that remains is to focus on solutions and the problem will be solved. TTiat is why 
superintendents are often given six months to show notable improvement Often, after two year*, 
superintendcuts arc sent packing because they weren't able to 'Tlx" the school system. 

TTio transformational proce^. is long and hard. It requires a new approach that docs not 
use old, tired ideas about change. It requires a focus on a vision of the future as 
Chang... -n.e transfomiational process is not about soWing a few P^W«^ *f ^^^^^ 
iden^ied as the impediment to change. It is about aeating a new future, a new sodal oider with 
the schools as the focus. transf<^tional process requires that the visions to -^^^^^ 
are based a ccnnmon beU.f system. Consequently, the organl^arional 
^formations cannot occur withcnit the social and attitudinal tmsfcnnanoc ts w^ 
schools cannot be iodepcndem of the larger society and community. This i. why the pobt^cal 
tmnsfonnadon has to be connected to the other three transformations. 

nie work of transforming our schools wiU take time and nurturing and cannot be^ ^ 
one person oc one group. It is multi^nrional. With intense managing and support, the 
:::S^on7our'2ols is possible and pt^ble. ^-^^^^ ^^^'^^^ 
.he part of individuals and groups, creation of a Uoad — ^^^^^^ f;^^ 
beHefsystem, agreed upon and clearly defined strategies for realizing the visioi^ kad to 

tuccessfu! change 
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n.c prtsent organizational nxxkl used in public schoolinfi needs scrutiny to dctcnninc its 
efifectiveness. 

Althoufh majority of A»«riean riucators would coacl«ie o,^ pr«<=«t ^^^J^. 
^ effeZ o.S«i"tion^mUl. U,ey have don. litdc » <»janu.»ond f Jl!! 

S^<^^.t which we have al*ay. done. Wc continue <o orgamzc ouxjchocJ, fl« »i« 
when we went to school The foUowmg q««ti™s m«. be u« 

:SLt'av,^le i„ .he xe^aKh about teachh,, ^l^^ "^ittT^tJl- ^ 
are orga,1i«d? Do we a* why and what or cv«rthi.j we do ta our «hool.. Tbe 

answer is a resounding no. 

Conaderatioa of some of the organization^ smctyits in «h«ls reveals wc a« no. u^g 
■ ^T!u .Lform OUT crsaidzarional panems and stnKtures. It we were, we would 

• 

1 . A school calendar of 180 days. 

2. A school day from9 to 3. 
i. Age-grade grouping. 

4. Subject concentration in secondary schools, 

5. Scheduling practices. 

rKotr:^trd;'Sf~-.»-r'°^™'-^^ 

X No dme in the day for woridngwidiparenB and for o*et agencies. 
9. J^t Jplcaon raUKT pcrfcnnanec « 0,. bans for n«,.unng slKCe^ 

10 Retention as t solution for failure. 

asanorgan^d^alstrate.. 

15*. InsUonorganizedaroundthci^in^^ 

16 Children in rows and in lines one behind die other. 

17. Liltlcchoicconthepartoftcacher,studentorparcdt 

18. Proscriptions for success. 

19. Acceleration as the exceptioo. 



20. Tracldns, OQ the Increase sine* 1950» as an organizational strategy in spite of the 
volumes of itscaich that challenge its viability. 

21. Schools organized around covering the content or material not around having the 
children learn the niatcruiL 

22. The complete separation of teaching services and support services. 

23. A variety of social services other than teaching service* provided in a tragmented 
manner, guidance.dnig education, mediation, psychological, screening offered without 
connection to each other or the outside wocid and wher agencies serviclDg the 
youngsters. 

While these ait twenty-three of the roost obvious problems with our organizational 
stiMcture. obviously dozens more exist. In examining each of these stnictuTCS, a reason for their 
inception in the American public schod is evident The amazing thing is not that each of these 
Rtnictures has developed, for each has a valid historical reason. Even more amazing is the fact that 
teachers, students and parents identify clearly and understand the limitation of the present 
organizational structures; and yei, these struaurcs still survive. 

One of the most serious problems that we have in the public schools involves present local, 
state, and federal rules and rcgulatioas that lead to serious fragmentation. On the one hand, we 
tout our interest and support of new pedagogy; on the other hand, we insist on rules and 
regulations that make it jnq>ossiblc to implement iWs new podagogy. The most glaring exan^k of 
this in America's public schools is the Chapter I programs. Of course, there arc literally dozens of 
examples where rules and regulations arc impediments to implementing cohesive and noo- 
fragmcnted programs that apply what we know about teaching and learning to instruction; 
however, ther« Is none more guilty of fragmentation than Chapter 1. 

The study conducted by a panel commissioned by the Education Department points to all 
of the issues rcgaixling Chapter I in a clear and concise manner. The recommendations are 
cxtmordinarily on target and probably 98% of educaiois agree with them; however, U wiU take 
years for these changes to be incorporated into the Chapter I Program if at all. Something is wrong 
when everyone agiees something is wrong, but Httle is done tochange existing conditions. 

Why is it that teachers, smdcnts and parents can clcariy identify organizational strucnnes 
beyond my twenly-thiee that render pubUc school operations almwi obsolete? And yet, why con't 
they abandon these stmctur^? Educators cannot continue to support ineffective ccganizational 
stnictures. Thdr detriment to Ac youA of Americo demands that *e organiational tr^^nsfomwrioo 
of our schools begin right now. 

$ 
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Conc^ts and structures that cannoi be defended and expladned in the organijatiooil 
structure must be eliminated At the same time, coocepts and structures in tbe organizatiod thai 
woric and arc good for children must be reaffirmed. 

In the evaluation process, the issue of what is taught must be considered The American 
public school has been asked to teach the chfldrea more and more each year while the time allotted 
for schooling has fx>t increased The schools are besieged by proponents of just about anything 
people fed is critical for children. From Wcycle safety to Insmictioo about AIDS, jichools are 
asked to teach mo!^ and mow. It is obvious that something must give if schools are to add to the 
curriculum. Peter Druckcr, author of Qsn^m gf tbff CpfgOTatiw. defines the need to make 
a4ii3Stinent$ in what is done in any organization as organized abandonment For any organizatioft 
to sxirvive, he indicates, it must learn to abandon what U no longer useful for the organization. 
The public schools of America must leam this principle of organized abandoonwnL 

This will not be easy aucc each of the disciplines wants more time to icacfa. The great 
cmriculum school wars BXt coming. The battle lines arc being drawn and sides are bemg chosen. 
Unfoxtmiately, the needs of the chOdren are not &e prime considerations in making decisions about 
what will be taught Each group operates out of self-intexest Very often special Interest gn>ups 
spend a great deal of time, energy and money lobbying for their position. Of course, subjea- 
ccntefed educators themselves support their own specific interests. This can range from more 
mathematics to more counselors. The betcer organized the gioup, Uw more attention it receives 
from boards of education. 

While each of these groups fight for a clear, defined piece of the pie, they forget to think 
obout what is good for children. They forget that the real issue is how to organize schools SO that 
students receive the most benefit from the education provided. If educators stc^ fighting for 
additiooal linie for ihdr subject area or pet project ai>d concentrated on creating an organizaiiooal 
structure that used what we know about teaching and .'earning to deliver instruction, there would be 
amazing results in the achievement of youngsteis. 

We talk about whole language, collaborative and cooperative teaching, student cemcrcd 
instruction, and other new pedagogical approaches, but we refuse to recognize the organlzadonal 
transformaiions required to effectively implement these new pedagogical approaches. 

In addition, we do not model in our own analysis, reflection, and inquiry the pedagogical 
processes deemed Iinpyctanl for wc in tbe classroom. If the5« proce«e< are good for students, 
why aren^ 'hey good for educators. It is hwonceivable that the institution called school tlutt is m 
char^o of learning do<;s not ««c itse.1f as Ae ultimate learner. Schools and school systems see 



themselves sc^ely as teachen and oot as learners. This is quite paradoxical and requires a bcx>ad 
shift in perspective that nins across aU four transfcrmatiODS. However, most important Is that 
schools make the trassforaiatioa ftoca teaching Ofganizatioas to kamiog crganizaiions. Th^ ooied 
author Mod scholar Peter Senge says ii best in Bfi Mh discipline; "Ptthaps your own 
organization is sul^ to crippling learning disabilides." Imagine the places in charge of 
learning — schools— with crippling learning disabilities. 

The issue of wlmi we icadi hi «;lKX)b. jui well tt^ viewing our public schools as learning 
or^izations require a great deal attention and analysis in the American public school 
Educators and the public must come to some agreement. While local control over ^ cuxriculum 
must be maintained, this country must come to an ondcrstanding about the broad expectations for 
o<ir schools. Broad curriculum as well as broad assessment standards must be defined for the 
nation. In addition, the American public school must become the chief learning organization in 
America. 

This problem of organizational transformation is difficult for any institution but much nx»e 
complex for schools. 

• Hrsi, in order to change or transform the organization, the fundamental theoretics' 
framewoiic upon which our school organijjatioos are built must change. In other words, 
the fundauKnud assumptions of educators must chaiige. 'Hie problem here is similar to 
home improvement. To install a new kitchen, a period of time without a kitcheu must be 
spent This period of Hmc can be very painful. Similarly, educator cannot put up a sign 
in front of every public school in America that says, 'Hinosed For Repairs." The schools 
must continue to operate while making the fundamental systemic changes that wiU lead to 
transformed schools. 

• Secoi->d,we must also consider that schools are very different than other institutions. 
They arc much more dian organizations that arc instruments to create and achieve goals. 
Schools are communities that arc infused by the common values of the people in them. 
Since decisions in the school must embody the values and commitment shared by aU, the 
work of transforming the present structure of schools becomes an extremely complex and 
tricky business. 

• Third* this is further complicated by the fact that schools are presently organized around 
an industrial model niAcr than an infomwtional modoL Schools are traditionally organired 
to prxJucc young people who arc capable of woridng in isolation and taking direction. 
They are meant to produce young people who can relate to machines and not to other 
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people The role of the school today is such that it attempts to extinguish tbe natural desire 
of people to gatber, be inquisitive aod interact. Schools are organized as places where 
learning is a private, psycholo^ mattw between teacher and leamer. 

Hie new world requires a total transformation of the organizational structure of schools. 

Schools must move to become places where the organizational structure and Ac 
pedagogical nx)dels stress the importance of producing students v^o have the following specific 
skilU: 

• Higher thinking skills 

• Ability to frsjooe new ideas and problem solve 

• Creative thinking 

• Ahility to conceptualize 
. Adaptability to change 

• Good human relations skills 

• Ability to work in a team atmosphere 

• Ability to re-lcam 

• Good oral communication skills 

• AbiUty to negotiate, to come to consensus, to resolve conflicts 

. Goal setting skills coupled with motivation and know-how to get things dune 

• Self-assured and determination to work well 

. Many and varied woik skills, includisg office, m<?chanicol and 
laboratory skills 

. AbiUty to ossumo r^sponsibiHty and motivate co-workers. leaden;htp skills. 

In Older to develop Aese skilly the organizational norm must be transformed to one that 
recognizes and supports peopte who anj able to work together and collaborate on pi^lem 

J7n.o., Sc^H must be or^«d so ^-^^/J^- 
become the focus of Ae organizadonal structure. Therefore, how we use tune m the ^^n^^^ 
be examined, including the present practice of grade l^cls, scheduhng. and ^.^^ 
Lific suScct areas. The rcMooship between subject areas, content covera^, length ol school 
day and school year, and su^ect matter taught, must all be thoroughly examined. 

AS the school's organizaticx^al stxucun. is transformed, educators mu^ako 
schools arc kaming communities thai have shaml goals, values and cofimntm<^tt. Unlike otiber 
tTZZTZl are places that must f^s on 

i^poQsibility to define those difFer*nc*» for government and the public in gCDcraL m XflfiCU 
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J^ga^jenJilp. Thomas Scfgiovaani very ckarly identifies ibc dififcrence between schools aad other 
otjanitations. Every decision made in the public schools of America must be based on tins new 
sense of schools as communities. Wc must act in such a way that we leaffinn our values as 
institutions. The goal is not to make a profit, but to educate youngsters so they can build and 
foster the American democracy. 

In five short years, it is probable that the organizational structure of today's schools will be 
Ontfutaiwilly dilTcmiU A^hicviiis Oic ^oA yf cduwiduu fur all Li au iiicicasinjjly diverse sockiy 
icqwires that educatoR move as quickly as possible in creating this new transformed organizational 
structure. 



2. A peda gogical transformation 

Pedagogy and organizational structure must be interwoven. Too often noeamnglcss 
changes «re defined a*; tranjd-nrmaticm. but, in fact, are a.s useful as the reorganization of chairs 
would have been on the Titanic on that tragic day. 

One cannot simply reairange the chairs in a classroom into a circle and proclaim that this 
will help instniction. In America's public schools, historically, children have been asked to sit one 
behind the other and told to be stiD, be quiet and never to talk to each other. If the change 
constinites putting the children in a circle and telling them to be still, be quiet and never talk to each 
other, little has been done to change the resiilts. 

A growing body of evidence IndKatcs that present initrwliojud dcUvcry mcdcU «umo^ 
survive if we are to meet the needs of a 21st century world. This growing body o( knowledge 
about the way people Icara must and will strongly influence future pedagogy. These changes «e 
not the traditional and faddish stages in methods and aj^roacbes. They are based co 
physiological evidence that recognizes the very complex functioning of the human brain. Scientific 
evidence verifies that different pec^le leam in different ways and that educators, as the engineer of 
learning, are capable of adapting teaching styles to the learning styles of children. Only one tenA 
of what is already known is being used and the research continues to explode. This new 
knowledge will reqdre an adjustment to the pedagogy, which will have a profound and lasting 
influence on each student as weU as each school and how each wiB look in the future. Tte work of 
Howard Ganiner and others continues to shed new Hght on 4e issue of how wc leam and the 
implications of such on bow we teach. 
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nt pedagogical transfonrntion is not about » new ii^thcxi or approach. RocWng tbc very 
essence of what has been bcUcved for yean, this transi-oimSon irquJies t i^btl^ ««a^ 
evolution. It wiU not come about as a result of legislation from the fcdcnd or state government or 
by mqposing new or greater standards or new regulations. It wffl also be stymied if remediation is 
used as the philosophical and operational process to undo what has been done in the schools. The 
pc<lagogical transformation requires the Uberaiion of the American educator. It can only h^jpco la 
cof\function with the oiganizadonal transformation. The children will require more dme in school, 
but ccitsinly not more time doing the s«mc thing. If childrco are not to be exposed to the same 
thtag, the teachers wiU ha^/e to act differently. This will not come easily and will require enomjous 
effect on the part of teachcxt. Teachm. who should be appropriately compensated for their time, 
win iiavc to woric longer days and longer years that provide ample time to interact, plan and leam. 

For the pedagogical transformation required for success in the next century, teachers and 
administratcaif are key. If they are not supported in becoming Uberated, it simply cannot and wiU 
no£ happen. In the process, unions wiU not be an impediment if aH luxierstand that the social, 
attitudinal and poMcal transformations must take place at the same time. Tbe pedagogical 
transfommtion must address the issue of what is taught, how it is taught, and hov M^hat is taught is 
mcaswcd. It must address the issue of individual needs of a community as w, » the needs of 
this nation. Each community wiU have to detcmiine what win tc accepted as evidence that the 
expectations for the schools have been met 

It roust also be understood that the expectation for itsohs has dramatically changed in tfjc 
last ten years. TWs change in expectation must naturally change the pedagogy which is used in our 
schools. Although these new expectations will be defined in the next transfbrraation. social and 
attitodinal. the imp{»et of these expectations on pedagogy must be examined. The American public 
school has taken on a new rcquircraeat that has enormous IropUcations for the pedagogy used in 
the classroom. 

For tbe first time in the history of public education, cducatoi^ are now expected to be 
successful with an of the children. Heretofore, the role of the American pubUc school was to 
decide who would go on to coDege and who would direcfly enter the worid of woric This process 
begins as early as the first day the child enters kindergarten. Today, the new requirement of tbe 
school is to provide an effective and ^jpropriatc education for all chikhen no matter how dicy come 
to schooL The role of tbe school has changed to cduwaiiig cbDdren to tbe best of the schoorg 
potential and not to the best of the child's potential. Educates, therefore, must behave as if aH 
chadrcn can nnd wiU learn. Though thii sutement may sound vciy simple, it is not Ihis is the 
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fcs, toe in history that society is dcomndlng th« ^ children be .wxessM in school. TOstas 
enonnoJs Steele on the public schools of An^rica. because tlK, were ^ 

new demand. The r^^ity has been shifted to the schooW-*is is an important if »)t citical 
shift in perspective. 

•n,. public «*ook cannot point to the cbUdren and say that soo« chfldren c«« with so 
manv o^lC to they canno. be educated Educators, recognizing the problems m BSU« 
many P'™'™ J^' '"J' , „ solve those problems so that evoyooe can be 

t^l^ eSs tnust combine what we aie disccvering about teaching and fcarmng 
!!f^r^th cLees In orgamzational structure ,0 meet tte new requiie.«ni of teachmg m 
(^ogy) wr«« h. 0 ^ transformation, a shift fiom F.«xss .0 results must be 
^elhiS^on the number and >,uanU.y of pojmns developed, bu, o« 
rrX«^t^^^-^"-— T^newpedagogyr^^uiresti^behef 
fliat continuing imptwemem in smden. results is d«ays the 

.Tnce this Koal is Kccptcd. educator must i«k and become proBcient in the use of 
. The methods of the past were not successful with aU the students, 

■^'"".f rZtt'S" a :t Th^non. ma. is new is that now the expecuticn is to 

tX^ outr^te sine skilled individuals are needed fi^the new e««c«.y 
of a derr^cracy. Ion SapJrier of Re«arch ft. Bener Tcachrng 
T t .r^^c analysis of teaching stiatepes in mSBHMJiasiffi T^t teacher, who 

::^stutenl^U.tsenti^ instrucd-. <• and growth .„ a challenging 

supportive cnviionment fe the attainment of sldDs. 

Technology pauses to play a very in^t role both as a •«L'°/'«^*l^' 
^^ZL model as wen as a vehicle fc» Inowstog fte cffic>«Ky of ufonnatwn 
•"T" rSgy^^^e an employees in the school system with the infom^on 
■ !!f » SraTinfortBedZslo^ abou. studenu that wiU lead ,0 ,11 sh.denjs 
required to make eBecuve ano uuo. n:..™»m teachers need to investigate the role 

Hving access to '^X^^''^^^^^^' ^''^'^ 
U ' technology pngbt play In murcasinj mc ^y^y th^v are inteeral tods for 

.^ivitie. promisins tn help ^X-^^' "^t^ ct^'^tTl the repX of 
. >v. fK- «m>Pf«t asset ui bnking the belief tnai au cmwicii 
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jcbooJ systtm thai is effeetivt fw lUchiWren- 

The new itqutomem *u an stud«as achieve ba, wmcodou. ta^licaSotB. Tic 
U ^itv^ ch^" and ^ ^ M\U exists boU> fa manage.«m aad tc«S«B^eacb«, 

I ■«P<»""''^^ ^,7' "l^rt«y brought to tcacMnt are 110 I^^ Tl«y ""^ 

I ttaiaing to perfonn «w ™ p,«rand ttey must give of ih« tJ« «rf 

I .^eTr^nsibiUty-NoneotU-egn^psinvolvcdcaav^awayfi^m^iat-^^^^^^ 

■ Ti^ «teodoal wnrfonnaaon is an enc«oo» challenge fa .he teacher unions to 

I ^ ^1. solution, that a« rei^onable and aJlo* fa tl>is «ew tnunmg fa 

'^^HZ Z "wean pub^ «h^ eftecdvel, suppon e«>nonnc,nd 

democratic devciopment. 
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' «^ and anitudinal ,«nsf<^ti<» K,uij« '^^That'^.^^I^^^ 

J the foflowing communities: 

• Business 

I. Religious 
• Parental 

. Human Service Provider 
I • Community Aficncic* 

♦ Senior Citizens. 
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, „«i«. believed tbat *°* " sep«aie >M apait Recemly. « 
educate aD children. 

^ unse. r^r.»°^:::cet^'^'^^ 

«tvtas provided for children must be fully taegtat^ E«ry eoom^ni., Ou. 

:S«^.ieswherechild«oaMfa.>^Ueshave.eaIva.ue. 

requires major changes in social amtudes. 

U« indus^ial society. " Jl^cX"^^^ 
<U.Mb.,rto„ of result. Society was ^J^^^^^^^jSo ftom ^le at a>e top. Socle, 
«tl> most people in the nnddle ™ ^stitute "toow away 

m\o take care of a small group a. ^ "^"^^^^^^^^^^^ ««e«f»l.b« 
p^le," the excess of human capital, who sooety <hd not need to oe 

foe whom a societal obligation was felt 

_„^.4/<n of the distribution of results most 
b moving into the informadou society, our "'P'r^ ,„ educate il .0 



an 

Coasidcr the following: 

l.owcvcr,itwmhavconly M mUUou people to fill these joi^s, 
. Ofthc.l4nnmonr«wcntr.tsinu,thcwori^lace.an.jo^^^ 
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^ „„rid«««wimniigraiu will be diffOTiit from those 

tfiuimsbistorieallybeenotKlenmpaiwl- Amwrajf 

a,e «oAf or« «m be "^l"^^,, . of two milUo. wcrter, 

How can a country that <^^'TrZ,„eA^dymKang the job im*et3 

Unto these ciiconstswos. Amencan business wui not 

. U..dai.ion.a,t>^otityof.hei6»^^-i^;^^^^^ 

requiit at kast two years of coUcgc. 

^- between 30 and 40 billioii dollars oa training 
While American lndu.-u> iday ^, ^"^^^ , kind 

plus 30 million current workers. 

. «n «c«ss of human capital Every citizen is needed • 
Ac^oa will no longer have ^ o^c^ss ^ ^ is a loocnins mismatch 

student .vho is graduating from schools, 

„^ v,^ cucccssful in a denaocrtcy can be 
No«abou.,he«ndofs.,Uso^U-^to^;-^^ 

^letc wi*o« an examination cf Ok ^^^*^p«fotmfl>emskstequi«dby.be 

;rgs.e«toheable.oen.erthewo*f^^«1^fj^^^,<^„^^^ 

^toyer ot Is it to educate m ^''"'^^^^^^ ^toyed? Should one poup «t >^<l 

be prcpaml foi woik and anomer gtvuF 
oar community and our schools. 

..,ues.n,howc...^n..-^;-^-^^ 

U b.s«l on the beUef that the l"^;!^^^^^^'."')*'"^ 

fiom the vexy fin. day a child en«« "f ~ f„ ead.r,hen.Anofthep»a«sto 

,„Hawaytha.we<icGne.d>^ 
public schools clearly indicate the l>euci mai ^ 
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define those limits lo « to ««. ^ c«not be tnmscend^l. »hy would o« 

«J«iaed ftom tescUng ihembeyood Iheir luiits. 

«hoQls f« tostnciioo. Most schools ui -^^"^^^l^k thensonyoofsstetsby j-dea^-u 
«hool with thei. innate .bility ^^p^ polid^Tsohocls ..day, oae 

^ &eir educabiUty. As o« ^^"l "j''?^'"^^ when a« belief .y«cm .be 
sees the natt^al outcome <^ ^'^^^^^^ . «w belief system tha. sees effw and 
impact of irmate aWity o» learofflg is 2*^^^,^ f^ces ««J po«ci« .h« ex-;.« today 
^elopt^^tas^ebas^-n^^^ 

«, Veep French 1 students 6om t^ng ^'''^^J^^^,^^^^:^xo^T,^i>% 
nowcver. if teachen see their ml. « f J^J^ ,^ dl .0 talce French a TOs. of 
fl«y wiU work at reducing varianon W«^>»^ '"^ and their teaches believe ftey 
rLe. is . new l«Uet system that «ys ^^^^^^Z^^^fl^, « wBl tequ^ ^ 

canandiftbeyscetheiieftcttaslead^ngtotteu^f^^*^"^ ,dlHo«»d, Indent of 

new set of practices and policies that support this "^'""^"^ 

ETO has tt^ost thoroughly developed this theme m hts wori. 

htlieve that high peifotmance is iJOSsiWe for 
TOsshiftinpenpectivetl.taIowst«ch«v^beto«^^^ ^ 

^ chUdren coupled with an "^^.'^^^Tu* differ^. needs yo^g^^ 

rtrrwrge-r::^^^.^-^---^^ 

society .d wean ^;rnrn:::.t^ 

^its. People who were '"'^.^.^^nsfbnnation on the p»t of scciet, 

U to survive. Ttis rnuhrs a ^ rctollenge has now b«»me not leaching 

^ ^ specifically on the pa«oft«.h«.^^« '^^^^ 

.n,iem., to the best of their pcendal. b« ^^^J^ ^ „ ft<,„ fte chUd«n eocoe to 

p^pn inacatcs .hat it is what we do tn '^;f^;^^,,iool T«s ttansf^mation U 
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schooU ^ to t«ch mor. '» asi. Me«l. no oU>e, society » 

pluirfistic society rniUce any other with the amv«l of new Immigrant puups, 

Lltutes with diffe««t values and pet^ves oa^ Wv^ 4 J^tog po<«s that is ofte. 
0« O^ted State, b e^«Kin8 - tocre<^« SSSi^^deS,^^. ^» 
spoken of in the Utetature. The notable H«oU ^l^^^veSty that includes drataticaUy 
Z> diversity in this ccnntry. Today. ^^'^''^^"Zl eff^Sv, ed»c.tion (br an 
difr«ent cdtutes than ones .ha. ongtnally m« "^'^7^, be o« biggest asset It 

^ difficult than in ho,noge«ous «>u»»es. fc, . conm>oo goal caUed 

v,^ «eU may be that this country of ditfercm «ltun« and «ce» coo 

demociacy Is our greatest strength. 

i_) n.a- muldoultui^l and diverse nature and have 
We have In this country smuggled wtdi ^ have not been fully 

.u^^ .0 view our diff.rer«s as par. of our .^^^ J ^. Educator have 

in using the diverriv of our ^'ZZTjZl^'^ ^ ^^'^ 
wid. mutticultund and diversity programs as die an™« » 



limited success. 



..w approach tanngMdin some 

praise and is predicated on the "'"™"f^^^Uvc^^ TT^ ^ 

r^andcducaaonalne^of^s^d^ts,^^ 

for a nation-wide rctraimng of admnistrawo, pnoapa^ . ^ ^^^^^ 

Oirough the cooperative udlbaflon of .H program servrcet 

. . „p.«d eve^ cU.^ wm be — ^"^^ a" ^ 

orfy prooK.e.'L win folate >«'"fve^uo«^-«>S «" — ^ . 

Inclusive education is a fundamental ^'"^ *™^,^„P;eaB.se«seof one«ss 
^ber of the seh<»l atKl 4« commum^. '^'""^""^j^, ^ on the 1 .slU,.. including 
a«, belonging within the group; -hcy^^^^^ 
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Inclxmon focuses oc eveiyone' s abUitks and posabilidcs^-not on disatrilitics ^nd | 
limitations. 



. Inclusion acknowledges that everyone has different skills, talents, and gifts to offer-no 
one has to be good at eveiythlng. 



Nu vlKcklis, or dcfWdon «u, c<4.tur. d« spH< « cod>™a«Dt to all clikben and youdi inh«tnt ta 
^ ™ m polns .0 a» need for A^riP* to dcvdop u«Mv« schools aU 
this concept in» ,5 , process throu^ 

community mei ibCTs paitKiii&s .ai., aiw are vsjuot ujr im. . _ „ / »,„„ -.ivancMsal 
which all chUd«n can develop the skiUs, the attitudes a«i the «cpene.K« to be J^^^ 

of society toclusiott can and should be the focus of the AnKncan pubbc sdiooh as « 
Z^:^wi^X^21^"««y. tec U cxeo^Bfics ,11 K the trans.Onna.ioos to a».e o„ 

future a viable one for all people in our countiy. 
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. Inclusion means a climate of acceptance is creatcd-no one is injected or left out 

• Inclusion means that all ^hool staff, students, and parents woric together as a team in 
partnership. | 

. inclusion Is chimtcicri^cd by gentleness, individualization. q>enness and humor. 

. Inclusion means talking openly about difFcrences in a productive and positive way. 

. Inclusion is a daily ongoing pixx^ess-^iot just mainstreaming in lunch, art, music and 
physical education. 

. Inclusion is sotwthinj that changes all the time. It is a series of sn>all adjustments to 

meet the needs of the people involved. 
. Inclusion is characterized by an attitude of problem-solvtoj to discover what is possible. 

. Inclusion creates opportunities for people (adults toi children) to learn and wodc 
together. 

♦ Inclusion is a dynamic rather than static proccrt. 
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. has several nam and iiicludcspoUticiJ change witottescho^ 

««s»uct « wdl as ». rfadl. class. TTis n>iddlc cto « of 

«ditionany igno«d Will ~ S^J, '^.^1^^^ »upp<« 

^ toplicationsof r^««^^^ ^^M, b«h in class «nd coI« to p«r.lc 

urban ceatas when the psop'"*"*""^^ , 

contromng the econoinics of iliuw <rf»" ^^i^"- 

. ,^ J „«] U6« of equity and excenericc must also be acMresKd within 

poHdcal ccn^xt A. ^'^^l'^^^^:^ S • year p« child educating a 
cduc«io». n.«e are "'^"""'^^'J.'n^" *e issue is not money ^one, how 

:^:?.::rre.rre«t:"!«^^ 

. pouacal t^nsfon^tion is «.ui^ « ^ ^ «J ^ - ^ ^^^^ 

pu^Uced^^on. ^'"^t^rin'^'lCl.— -^^^^ 

our times that must be to bailee and .arfcs or for A. a 

. ^.onai poHdcai % rwr:^^r:r^t: 

children and how wta. is taugh. » -^"f ,^.„„,,^,oson»poUdcala5reememoo 

.> AM mliifcally the eovernance of American puNic aJiicatioo mua 
A^eric* mns. deveK. • redera. nn.,n, procss ... 
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must take plact during th« 1990s. 

A, . naion, we must develop . plan to tapmve e<iucation fliat includes finaidal suppon » J 

<fedwi,l,.ll teues .h« face our ehildmv m .fP^opHie d^m^utio^ 

^^J^d vrith adequate accountabffity so that money wouM not te wasted I 

p2^. I. tnust dso include aUend^. .0 H of the cthcris^ ' 
S«^£^tewkam.AnKric. must demomtme that it . 

1^ of the suppon they need .0 1. s^^ssful in s^^tH a « ov^ I 
by people who do not look lite its cid«ns see the impomn« ^J^^'^^^^ 
STXe^e^nry? TV evidence is that this has not been the casern the past WUllhefi«to 
wetm J^p"cre is an economic Inw-dvc ,„ all as wcH « orce chM ^ 
ZZ^^> ^ PoUcies make any di£fe«nce the ^le in charge. It te^tauJy no. 
r^wCwe appnThU^c .„cd fcrc!,^.,cftom.n»ral and »ci.ljusnc*p«spec.h,^ 

U.«,ulvo«Oy. *. single mo« cridd issue in educadon K^one »f ^-^V. I 
every child bom in America have equal access to an etf^dve ^ afp^tc f ^TL^ 
3r .y.Km U such that if one is bom pocc. more than UJccIy an mferior ^^^^^^^ | 
'^Z Z difference between what is spent on poor children a«l what >s spent «, nnddle^ ■ 
^ dassdtarn is immense. Jona^an Kohl's SmS^JmsMti «P«« ^J""^' • 
rX^-sstl Moreover, the .es^h cle»^. suppomt^i^J^"^ | 
Twidhood ptog^ms that pmvide a firm foundation for ^^'^^'^^'^^^ 
achievement Why not bepn all schooling at age 4 and amtmue for D years? TOs 
«^ltr age would no^ increase the number of years of K-12 educano.. but would prov,^ 
SSd^u^ng those important formative years, m would aUow v.^nts " 

to rintinue leiTg as an apprentice at a)* or continue a post secondary educa««. 
m cll!^ t^^V and the wo*pl*=« inOicte *ar d.e wc^cr of tomorrow 
Slf^ ^L^ must have higher thinldng abdity. Beginning writer and p^g a | 
rJnu^o^ucado^oppo^»^*«Uo.loogw.yinaddre«ing,he«newchall.nges. ^ 

We ^ « the cro»««d. of chooring to pa, adequately for *e education of all cMAen 
^.ardlerof where d^TTve-thecol^of theirs^ 
to pay for equal education and losing OUT democracy. 

^r^:al;Xt»i1r:uca.onUneede. why no. . V.. Man | 
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e ■ o v^rtnvn« have « IS <»m education surcharge on 1^ piece of 

and evc^ busi«. in o«x n«i<». An <U«ribudc« plan fcr Uds n»»y «c™l<l 

p«„ Black andHispani. '^^^XT.^T^^J^.^^^^^^^-'^' 

fousbi for equity «>i exc^a*-" 

» ^ ^ Btack and Hisanic students over the last quarter century 
T,^ performance BJ^l"^^ 4,, „ .bk to perfonn stailady to «lnte, 

oondidoncd everyone. 'I!?;! ™t wnsfonnation to toe those who goven. 

^dle class chUdrea It .s ^^'^Sj^ „^ »<i especially the genoal 

"-"pT and Hls^lc st^le. can . .nS^l and ^ 

be able 10 learn as well as middle class, white students. 

. tntBketomatethatti^fomiation?Uwilldcma:xiadif^ 
What is It £cang to tak* to maw uwv u«w ^ ^ 

^ Ltnr* It win rcGuirc a diff««nt envtrooroent than what we now cau 

*;^"^.^Trv^»^"-UUefs,st«. UwO,.equlre.n^iccpar».^sh^ 
A-^-^^ ^ui^brav. andl^ldleadership. 

^fc^tion n.,st bdlt one s„«ess u^a^n. ^ -J' - ^' 
Wisa.le.Wehave.n>ple.vidence,h.»d..^^^^^^ 
con cocnpete and achieve as wcD as anyone else. But «nta we acraany 
the transTomiation wUl be incomplete. 

^.^sfonnationsc.n^^epla^inA.n^icaU^.unde.s^^-''-^'*''"""^^ 
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precepts: 



I. More nxweyfci doing more <tf the saox thing Is not the answer. Money to advance the 
transfonnatioa of the public schools Is absolutely nec«>saiy. 

2 aUdrca do not cooKJ to school the sanie way; however, it is our response to how 

' they come that makes the difference. It is the role of ibe people in the school to provide 
students with highly chaflenging learning opportunities as well as present them with 
instruction featconsldcisthelcamingst>le of thestudcnt. Success amoog students 

will inevitably follow. 

3 m superintendent of schools must be the CAC-^i^ Advocate for Children-^ 
' has the rcsponsibiHty to lead the development of the commanity vision and assure its 

realization. 

4 The present system of funding publ '. .education is inequitable and must be changed 

' Some chUdren co.t more to educate than others. Furthermore, where one is bom to a 
great extent determines how much will be spent for education. It is in our best mterest 
to educate them all 

5 m present model of education must be adjusted so that first time quaUty be«)mes the 
' normandnotremediationasispresenUythecase. Hius. schools must ch^gcAcir 

focus Education or schooling should bepn at 4 years old for all youngsters, lbs can 
be done without spending additional money. AU we wouW have to do is i^arra^gc o«r 
pi^ent cuniculom and keep children in school foe 13 yeai^just begin one year earher. 

6 The relationship between the school, the home, and the community mu« be «nd^ 
' andiniwnalizcd Schools need the community and the community oee(b the SCbooU. 

They cannot exist independent of each other. It is the responsMity of the home and 

the community to provide support to students. 

7. Our goals must be realigned with our curriculum. What do ^t^^^^^ T^^f 
know for the 21st century? It is insane and sflly to teach weU what 
cannot use. Every community must ask itself what do we want our children to know? 
What will be accepted as evidence that they have leanic<l? How can what they have 
learned be meas^iredi? Multidimensional assessments must be de veloped to 
accomplish this task. 
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8 SrhooU and cUssrooms ml <he w»y they look u,d are orsanUed must clumge 

mlust be oniaMred »«nd tbe inters. «k1 of the students and 
*<r.^Lt^t^.Ssof«lul.s. EnoushlstowntodothUrightncw. 
XS^U»ab«ndanceof^Honhowd>Udr«,le»n.,>o.«..enthofwh« 

is knowa about learning airf <e«^M^ to i^'"^"*^ 

9 T«hnoIOByasthekeytothefut«remmtbee.tvhariz«J. . 
^v^tt^LtoJlcunendybctoguscd. Wc must n>ove from the ch^b«=d^ the 

^^°L^Wemus.in»».atek«^g--a«-d'^='-'«»'»«='*»*-'^ 
,0 T,„p,uKiplcofc.6-i«^»ba.do„:«n..u..bel«^cd. Abends fte^^s dta. have 

*oA^ for a long time, such as age grade grouping, rcteufon, <^^^ 
T Caroejie unit as a process «k1 not a product »mt; abandon^ 

rs^^tSroTsLt-in^partic^yattheMghschc^lUveUbar^^ 
S.r,eacberrados.ndle,teache,sdeddewhati.necess.ry,app.opr,a.eand 

effective. 

, , our schools must be tramformed 6om places where people « "^^^I^J 
7ac« where s,udeu.s.p.rer>ts,teache« and admims»«^^^ 

chanjeandass^chlc^algcvern^mu^^^n^.^ 
VflthtMscoanol«.dvowerwm<»meinc««daccounta^^^ 
cmpowered-theywilibeabletopeatlyinfluencelcamng Tlus should oaturally leaa 

U«m to c«i»MOdii.g hijher salaries and status. 
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tcacbcrs sec the intcMcpcndettce of what they teach <md how they wok and support 
each other. 

15 Everyone in America must understand the seriousness of our woik and the inter- 
' cfcpendeoce of the quality of life m our coinmunity and the quality of our sch^^^ 
M a nation we must understand the relationship between quaUty education and the 
salvation of our democracy. 

Educators will be aWe o effectuate the tranrfbiroations described. Ttongh Amotoi's 
educaiots. . positive vision of . future Amerio can be defii«d. V.sou Is not ^^'^ " » 
^» a^JTm-a statet«nt that o.« write, and put. away to le shown to visitors whca they «k 
^yt^visioa statement Vision is soo^* 

that is pan of the heart and mind It is the con^pclBng reason for our wort It « tn eff<»u 
»i LTf the prefen^i funue. Educators will have a difficult ttae 
^ every child in An^rica can see hirt^self or herself in a snapshot of ^^'^ 
snapshot U>« show, them as reductive and effex^Hve citizens in fliis great democracy. 

■n.c educors of An«rica's schools have an awesome task. TOs a™ task pb«d 
educators in what is possibly the greatest oppc^nity any one group of people 
W„otv of America, ^tic. U poised for its greatest failure or its greatest success. A«n«n 
S>^l^^n puS in an ^viable positio,. Tl«y wiU dedde .!« fate of fl« great An«^ 

t^ZTZ^. An^ica canno, and wffl not survive with™, an educated popolao. 

What a challenge! What an opportunity 1 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ASSESSMENT 

Cultural placement of problem in the United States 
FOREWORD 

It is crucial that the reader consider the paradigms of 
cultural pluralism and multicultural/bilingual education at 
the outset of this discussion to acquire an essential 
foundation and historical context for the national struggle 
being carried out by advocates of language minority pupils 
and their multi-cultural identities, I will then be ablf to 
explore with you one impact area of that struggle: bias in 
testing. 

Every member of this society must be able to 
participate fully in the opportunities such an eclectic 
community affords, or discriminatory turf battles will 
surely sap the energies and ultimately render untenable life 
in a society where minority /ma jority issues continue to 
reign at the expense of the more relevant communitarian 
concerns. 

Finally, as a backdrop to this talk on the LANGUAGE OF 

ASSESSMENT and ITEM BIAS: 

...multicultural education is grounded in the belief 
that the school should take advantage of who 
individuals are and what they bring with them to the 
educational setting. This has the practical 
implication that the educational environment also makes 
adjustment to conditions in which it finds students, 
rather than expect students alone to bear the full 
burden of adapting to an established and 
unaccommodating educational environment. The school 
therefore needs an awareness of what is required for 

1 
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the success of students. ^ " 

It may not be clear at first blush, why I digress M 
with a review of cultural pluralism and 

multicultural/bilingual education at the outset of this ■ 
talk. I do so, because I want to squarely center this 

discussion within the context of this long national struggle ■ 

over cultural diversity through exploring one area of m 
impact : bias in testing. 

WHAT IS ITEM BIAS? ^ fl 

Analysis of the definition for bias within the context 

of this TALK, indicates that bias IS the presence of some | 

characteristic of an item that results in differential ^ 
performance of two individuals/groups of equal ability but 

from different subgroups. Bias, then, is differential ■ 
validity of a given interpretation of a test score for any 

definable, relevant subgroup of test takers." ^ | 

Arthur Jensen, in Bias In Mental Testing argues that ^ 

bias is, "...a form of error: it is error of measurement • 

(unreliability) and error of prediction (invalidity) that ■ 
are related to the individual's group membership .... In the 

most general terms, bias exists when [the employment of test | 
scores as a measure of success or accountability of schools] 

discriminates individuals differently than does the ■ 

^ Gwendolyn Calvert Baker, "Recognition of Our | 
Culturally Pluralistic Society and Multicultural Education in 
Our Schools," Education and Society (Spring, 1988): 26. | 

2 Linn, 205. 
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criterion measure of performance." 



WHAT HAVE OTHER RESEARCHERS SAID ABOUT 
THE VALIDITY OF LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT IN BILINGUAL CHILDREN? 
A research summary available from ERIC/OSEP 
classifies significant factors affecting the validity of 
language assessments in bilingual chi>ldren. It deals with 
such issues as: 

•..determining which language is dominant and in which 
language the child should be tested. . . 

...recognizing that bilingual children may use language 
in a way that is qualitatively different from that of 
monolingual children. . . 

...recognizing the influence of cultural differences 
and the local environment... 

...overcoming the insufficiencies of existing 
diagnostic instruments . . . ^ 

I will provide detailed, annotated comments on two of 
these classifications in the written version of this talk, 
but will review in summary form all four of the 
classifications for your consideration. 

***********Go to page 14 

^ Arthur R. Jensen, Bias in Mental Testing. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1980), 607. 

^"Assessing the Language Difficulties of Hispanic 
Bilingual Students- (ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 
Gifted Children, Reston, Virginia, August 1989), Abstract 23, 
ERIC, ED 321427. 
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1. DETERMINING THE LANGUAGE OF ASSESSMENT 

Fully forty of the sixty-three returned responses of 
.Maine school administrators (out of 90 sent out) or 63%, 
used the following determinant for establishing English 
competency: "Conversational English proficiency through 
subjective observation/" for determining the competency of 
bilingual children to take the Maine Educational Assessment 
instrument in English. 

Clearly such an informal , subjective approach could 
p]*ove disastrous for some children who might seem to be more 
proficient than they actually are. The relationship between 
the relative language proficiencies of bilingual children 
and their scores on tests administered in one or both 
languages was studied in students referred to special 
education because of suspected learning disabilities. 
Bi'lingruai Hispanic students who were considered as limited 
English proficient, were assessed using intelligence and 
achievement tests in English and Spanish. The effect of the 
language of test administration on IQ scores was difficult 
to assess; however, between 9% and 17% of the group tested 
qualified for learning-disabled services on the basis of 
English (but not Spanish) scores. This finding underscores 
the need to consider native language assessment for all 



bilingual children.^ 

Children have a facility for informal language 
acquisition that is quite remarkable. I personally observed 
English speaking children playing and jabbering in the 
streets with Iranian children while I was teaching in Iran 
in the mid 1970 's. Such street language facility, however, 
would ill-prepare such children to go to an Iranian school 
and to take a norm-referenced test in Farsi. 

David Olson discusses this phenomenon: 

...the degree to which ...linguistic 
knowledge is conventionalized and formalized need 
not be very great in oral contexts since the 
listener has access to a wide range of information 
with which to recover the speaker's intentions.... 
To serve the requirements of written language, 
however, all of the information relevant to the 
communication of intention must be present in the 
text.... Once this [information has been provided], 
children or adults have sufficient basis for 
constructing the meaning explicitly represented by 
the text. ^ 

Reichman and Zyskowski also explored informal versus 
formal language use: "[w]hen assessing the student's level 
of oral English, it is very important to differentiate 
between the use of language for interpersonal communication 



^ Cheryl Yelich Wilkinson and Wayne H. Holtzman, 
Jr., "Relationships among Language Proficiency, Language of 
Test Administration and Special Education Eligibility for 
Bilingual Hispanic Students with Suspected Learning 
Disabilities,** Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 5-9 April 1988, TM 
012 611, ERIC ED 301 604. 

® David R. Olson, "From Utterance to Text: The Bias 
of Language in Speech and Writing, " Harvard Educational 
Review, 47, no. 3 (August 1977): 277. 



purposes and for school learning activities. While a 
student may appear to have a good command of oral English, a 
i.norough assessment may indicate that the student has not 
mastered enough English to use the language successfully for 
instructional purposes." ^ 

The Wilkinson/Holtzman, the Olson, and the 
Reichman/Zyskowski studies clearly show that informal, 
subjective methods of determining language proficiency with 
respect to test-taking competency are at best suspect. Yet 
69% of Maine's school administrators (forty out of sixty- 
three) representing 63%, of those responding to a survey 
indicating how they had determined children's language 
eligibility for taking the MEA test in English, used just 
such informal, subjective methods of selection. It is 
clearly hoped that the results of the current study will 
indicate that such methods are inappropriate, and that they 
should be changed by way of Department of Education policy 
modifications . 

Dalton Miller-Jones has shown that accurate assessment 
of cognitive abilities in individuals not from mainstream 
Anglo-American backgrounds is encumbered by several factors. 
Chief among these is the difficulty of inferring underlying 
cognitive processes from performances on standardized tests. 

^ Susan Reichman, and Gloria Zyskowski, "Testing 
Approaches and Uses with Bilingual, Special Needs Students" 
Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the Council for 
Exceptional Children, 28 March-1 April 1988, ERIC ED 300 944. 
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Recent developments in contexturalist analyses of cognitive 

performance/ such as cultural practice theory/ argue (a) 

that skills are acquired in specific learning activity 

contexts and therefore tests of generalized cognitive 

functioning will inevitably provide a less than accurate 

portrayal of individuals' capacities; and (b) that 

appropriate assessment requires an understanding of the 

constraints that govern access to a person's knowledge and 

regulate that deployment of concepts and reasoning 

processes. ^ 

Miller-Jones ends his discussion by concluding 

that the "[cjultural practice theory has moved us away from 

a conception of cognitive skills as stable trait-like 

personal qualities and offered in its place the idea that 

competencies develop in the context of culturally based 

activities or practices," ^ 

Jim Cummins / of the Ontario Institute for Studies in 

Education/ raises similar issues germane to the current 

study. His research indicates: 

...support [for] the hypothesis that 
bilingualism promotes an analytic orientation to 
both linguistic and perceptual structures [; ] 
...that bilingiials are more semantically oriented 
than unilinguals and have a greater awareness of 
certain properties of language is 

equivocal[ ; ] . . .that bilinguals had longer response 
latencies on a word association task than 

^ Dalton Miller- Jones / "Culture and Testing/ " 
American Psychologist , 44/ no. 2 (February 1989): 360-366. 

^ Ibid- . 



unilinguals . . • * 

A major difficulty in interpreting these 
studies... is that the measures used to assess 
metalinguistic skills ^° usually only have face 
validity. Where correlations between 
tasks are reported. .. they tend to be low, thus 
raising not only the empirical validity question 
but also the theoretical question of what the 
dimensions are of the construct of metalinguistic 
awareness or skill and what developmental stages 
it goes through. 

2. THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND THE LOCAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

It seems obvious that cultural differences and the 
local environment influence how pupils think and look at the 
world. The content of test- items and the processes required 
for their execution are inexorably affected by the pupils' 
cultural and linguistic perspective on life. Test 
developers and those who work out the norming standards must 
plan for the eventuality that results may be called into 
question because testing across cultures is a complicated 
and inexact science: one that must be looked at more for 
trends and indicators, than for hard and fast proof of 
cognitive growth and development based on the school *s 
curriculum and teachers. 



^°Jim Cummins defines metalinguistic development as 
"... .children's awareness of certain properties of language and 
their ability to analyze linguistic input, i.e., to make the 
language forms the objects of focal attention and to look at 
language rather than through it to the intended meaning." 
Peter Hormel, ed. Childhood Bilingual ism: Aspects o f 
Linguistic. Cognitive, and Social Development / (New Jersey: 
Lawrence Erlbaum, Assoc., Inc., 1987), 57 • 

^^Ibid., 70-71. 
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The three studies reviewed for this section--two 
Indian, and one Asian and Pacific Ainerican--all indicate 
that cultural differences and the local environment make 
generalizing from test results a highly problematic 
operation where multicultural subgroups are concerned. In 
fact; standardized assessment ranges from questionable to 
inappropriate, requiring all manner of supplementary and 
compensatory strategies to lend credibility to the 
enterprise . 

Robert W. Rhodes has shown that Native American 
populations score farther from the norm on standardized 
tests than does any other minority population. He suggests 
that their perception of reality or world view contributes 
to this significant difference. His conclusion: "It is 
becoming more apparent that the use of standardized tests 
for assessment of minority populations is questionable, both 
from a content and a process viewpoint. Therefore, it is 
essential that such tests, if they are used at all, are used 
in a sensitive and appropriate manner which takes into 
consideration that they may be inaccurate and may give 
absolutely misleading information concerning the students to 
whom they are administered.*'^^ 

The National Commission on Testing and Public Policy 



^^Robert W. Rhodes, •^Standardized Testing of Minority 
Students: Navajo and Hopi Examples," Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
78th, St. Louis, MO, 18-23 November 1988, ERIC, ED 299 587. 
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and the National Association for Asian and Pacific American 



(APA) Education held hearings in November 1988, which raised 

a number of issues that are germane to the current study. 

Twelve recommendations emerged from the hearings. Some of 

the accompanying comments are worth noting: 

o When comparing standardized test scores across 
school systems. . .adjustments to test scores should 
be based not only upon the percentages of black 
and Hispanic students in a state, but also the 
percentage of APA's [ or upon the percentages of 
all language minority groups in the state.] 

o Nearly all of the testing issues of concern to 
APA's [language minority pupils] are related to 
differences in the linguistic and sociocultural 
backgrounds of APA's and the majority population. 

o Generalization of testing policies and testing 
research findings from one subgroup of APA's [language 
minority groups] to another with differing 
configuration of linguistic and sociocultural 
characteristics should be made with extreme caution. 

o It should... be emphasized that, while biased 
assessments of APA's [language minority groups] 
may be inadvertent, due to lack of knowledge and 
understanding of their linguistic and 
sociocultural characteristics, the effect of 
inadvertent bias is the same as deliberate bias. 
APA [language minority groups] access to equal 
educational and economic opportunities is unfairly 
limited. 

Another Indian study by Florey and Tafoya pointed out 
factors contributing to the inappropriateness of 
standardized assessment tools for use with Indian pupils: 



^^Tony CM. Lam, '•Testing, Opportunity Allocation, 
and Asian Americans," The Proceedings of a Hearing Co- 
Sponsored by the National Conm^ission on Testing and Public 
Policy and the National Association for Asian and Pacific 
American Education, Honolulu, Hawaii, 11 April 1987, 15-17, 
ERIC 297 058. A report. 
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"...neglect of subcultural values, abilities and knowledge 
in assessment instruments and procedures; use of exclusive 
training [of examiners] in application of middle class 
measurement instruments; belief that object measurement is 
the only way to conduct assessment; inadequate attention to 
problems of motivation and negative reactions to the 
examiner; failure to include sufficient numbers of minority 
students in standardization calculations; and lack of 
knowledge about culturally valued talents of American Indian 
students . " 

Clearly, questions raised by these studies pose 
uncomfortable questions for those looking to standardized 
testing as the answer to America's educational 
accountability problems. America today is too complex in a 
multicultural sense to make such testing the easy answer. 
Careful analysis of test items, and pretesting of groups 
involved, producing local norms, may be required if 
credibility is to be established in communities that have 
heretofore been offended by alleged inappropriate testing, 
and inappropriate use of problematic test results as 
indicated in these studies. 

Marsha H. Lupi and Joseph Yam Ting Woo explored 
testing bias in the assessment of handicapped and limited 
English-proficient students of East Asian origin. They 

^^Janice Florey and Nancy Tafoya, "Identifying Gifted 
and Talented American Indian Students : An Overview, ** ERIC 
Digest . EDO-86-0024, (March 1988): 17-14, ERIC ED 296 810. 
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concluded that instruments currently used in this testing 
process may contain cultural biases and linguistic 
distortions unknown to those evaluators who are unfamiliar 
with East Asian cu"'.tures and languages. They indicate how 
biases and distortions are present in standardized tests, 
and offer explanations and suggestions modifying or 
eliminating them. 

Dalton Miller-Jones in "Culture and Testing" makes 
rv^-commendations for assessment based on his research 
summarized earlier. He indicates that "[i]t is important to 
consider children's repertoires of cognitive process and the 
contingencies affecting their use in order to improve 
success in assessing the competencies of children from 
diverse backgrounds." For testing he suggests this means: 

1. For any knowledge domain one must specify the 
possible processes that may be involved or 
elicited by tasks and stimuli.... In this, cross- 
cultural psychology agrees with the approach 
typically associated with information-processing 
methods of task analysis.... 

2. One should use multiple tasks, with a variety 
of different materials, with the same individual 
or population, and not assume generality from a 
single measure. Furthermore, one has to 
demonstrate that 'the range of tasks used to 
sample a hypothetical domain of intellectual 
activity actually covers the domain in a 
representative manner* (LCHC, 1982, p. 654). 

Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition. (1982). 

Culture and intelligence. In R.J. Sternberg 
(Ed. ) . Handbook of human intelligence (pp. 642- 
722). New York: Cambridge University Press. 



Marsha H. Lupi, and Joseph Yam Ting Woo, "Issues 
in the Assessment of East Asian Handicapped Students , " 
Diaqnostioue . 14, no. (Spring 1989): 147-158. 
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3. It is critical that 'the tasks used to sample 
the domain in question do so for the c Iture in 
question ' (LCHC, 1982;p.654). 

Ibid, , 654. 

4. Validation procedures need to better establish 
the relationship between cognitive operations 
tested and the acquisition of school concepts and 
skills such as reading, mathematics, writing, and 
science . 

5. Because representations of knowledge may be 
configured and accessed differently by individuals 
varying in cultural background, it is important to 
develop assessment procedures that permit and 
direct examiners to probe for the reasoning behind 
a child's response to an item. It is often not a 
failure to use a self -generated cognitive strategy 
that accounts for poor test performance. Rather 
it is the inconsistent application of an approach 
or the failure to recognize the cognitive 
operation the task calls for. 

Recommendations that grew out of the Florey and Tafoya 

study urged assessment specialists to: 

o... consider whether the child exhibits 
outstanding powers in one or more abilities valued 
by the child's culture, 

o... measures at a bright average level in national 
nonns in both ability and achievement, 

o, • .demonstrates creativity, and shows leadership 
potential , 

o ...access [both] verbal and nonverbal 
responses , 

o... provide adequate time for students to answer, 

o... develop questioning procedures to elicit 
multiple responses on items giving credit for such 
responses , 

o... assess a wide range of abilities, 



Ibid. , 364-5. 
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0. ..and use a matrix rather than one factor for 
making decisions . 

Likewise, if the current study is successful in its 
outcome, suggestions for identifying, modifying or 
' eliminating biased items will be provided for review and 
possible replication . 

************************************************************ 

SUMMARY OF LITERATURE REVIEW 

This review of related literature has used the 
following ERIC/OSEP classification for structuring the 
analysis of prior research: 

1. ...determining which language is dominant and 
in vrhich language the child should be tested... 

II. . . . recogni'-ing that bilingual children may 
use language in a way that is qualitatively 
different from that of monolingual children... 

III. recognizing the influence of cultural 
differences and the local environment... 

IV. ...overcoming the insufficiencies of existing 
diagnostic instruments . . . 

REVIEW OF STUDIES 
I. Wilkinson and Holtzman have concluded that the 
relationship between the relative language proficiencies of 
bilingual children and their scores on tests administered in 
one or both languages is significant. They have determined 



Florey, 14-17. 
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that there is a need to consider native language assessment 
for all bilingual children, especially if pupils are 
diagnosed "learning-disabled" for special education services 
as a result of being tested in English. 

Olson has explored the differences between a child's 
ability to function in oral contexts, where a wide range of 
information exists with which to recover a speaker's 
intentions, and in written language, where all of the 
information relevant to the communication of intention must 
be present in the text. 

Likewise, Reichman and Zyskowski, explored informal 
versus formal language use, and recommended thorough 
assessment to determine if a child has mastered enough 
English to use language successfully for instructional 
purposes . 

II. Miller-Jones has discovered that skills are 
acquired in specific learning activity contexts and 
therefore tests of generalized cognitive functioning will 
inevitably provide a less than accurate portrayal of 
individuals* capacities; and that appropriate assessment 
requires an understanding of the constraints that govern 
access to a person's knowledge and regulate that deployment 
of concepts and reasoning processes . He concludes that 
competencies develop in the context of culturally based 
activities or practices, and that Cultural Practice Theory 
has moved us away from a conception of cognitive skills as 
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stable trait-like personal qualities. 

Currumins thinks that bilingualism promotes an analytical 
orientation to both linguistic and perceptual structures, 
and that bilinguals have longer response latencies on a word 
association task than unilinguals. He judged "equivocal" 
whether or not bilinguals are more semantically oriented, or 
that they have a greater awareness of certain properties of 
language than do uni.linguals . 

Ill . Rhodes has shown that Native American pupils 
score farther from the norm on standardized tests than do 
any other minority pupils, and he believes it is their 
perception of reality or world view that is at the root: of 
this phenomenon. 

The National Commission on Testing and Public Policy 
and the National Association for Asian and Pacific American 
Education held hearings which concluded that: 

©...adjustments for all language minority groups 

need to be made when comparing standardized test 

scores across school systems... 

o... nearly all of the testing issues of concern to 
language minority pupils are related to 
differences in the linguistic and sociocultural 
backgrounds of the minority pupils and those of 
the majority population... 

o. . .generalization of testing policies and 
research between subgroups with differing 
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configuration of linguistic and sociocultural 
characteristics should be made with extreme 
caution. . . 

o...the effecl". of inadvertent bias in testing is 
the same as deliberate bias: access to equal 
educational and economic opportunities is unfairly 
limited. . . 

Florey and Tafoya pointed out factors contributing to 
the inappropr lateness of standardized assessment tools for 
use with Indian pupils. 

Lucas, Henze, and Donate show that the diversity among 
students cannot simply be ignored. Approaches to schooling 
that value linguistic and cultural diversity and that 
promote cultural pluralism were welcomed and explored 
whenever possible. 

IV. Lupi and Woo concluded that instruments currently 
used in testing may contain cultural biases and linguistic 
distortions unknown to evaluators unfamiliar with the 
cultures and languages of the pupils being tested. 

Miller-Jones indicates that it is important to consider 
children's repertoires of cognitive process and the 
contingencies affecting their use in order to improve 
success in assessing the competencies of children from 
diverse backgrounds. 

Florey and Tafoya urged assessors to consider a child's 
success in abilities valued by her/his own culture; to 



consider both achievement and ability; to consider 
leadership skills; to consider both verbal and nonverbal 
skills; to provide culturally sufficient time for testing 
situations; to provide opportunities for multiple responses 
with credit for them; to use a wide range of abilities in 
assessment; and to use matrix rather than one-factor 
assessment where decisions are required. 

DOMINANT LANGUAGE AS IT AFFECTS THE LANGUAGE OF ASSESSMENT 

Now I want close in on the topic of the day, the 
Language of Assessment, by looking at a few studies 
emphasizing the importance of determining the pupil's 
dominant language and by extension, the language in which 
the pupil ought to be tested. Clearly if the pupil *s 
dominant language context is French, for example, it is 
inappropriate to administer a test in the English language 
unless the pupil is demonstrably bilingual/English fluent. 
For unless the pupil meets all of the criteria for 
bilingual/English fluency, s/he will certainly be placed at 
a disadvantage if tested in other than in the dominant 
language. 

The problem inherent in the discussion of language 
dominance is of course inadequate or supperficial 
determination of the fluency status. Uninformed educators 
responsible for certifying the language status of pupils for 
test-taking purposes are certainly having a "disabling- 
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impact on certain pupils inappropriately or improperly 

designated bilingual/ English fluent. Cummins provides an 

historical perspective on the use of the English language 

for educational assessment of English deficient (minority 

language) pupils: 

Historically, assessment has played the role 
of legitimizing the disabling of minority 
students. In some cases assessment itself may 
play the primary role, but more often it has been 
used to locate the "problem" within the minority 
student, thereby screening from critical scrutiny 
the subtractive nature of the school program, the 
exclusionary orientation of teachers towards 
minority communities, and transmission models of 
teaching that inhibit students from active 
participation in learning. .From the present 
perspective, however, it must be emphasized that 
[biased] assessment is carried out by well- 
intentioned individuals who, rather than 
challenging a socioeducational system that tends 
to disable minority students, have accepted a role 
definition and an educational structure that makes 
[biased] assessment -virtually inevitable. 

Dolson indicates that... " [n]ationally, it has been 

estimated that at least 3.4 million school-children are 

limited in the English language skills needed to succeed in 

school programs designed for native speakers of English."^® 

That is to say, educators responsible for testing decisions 

affecting cross-cultural pupils must be cognizant of the 

possiblity that some of their clients may be adversly 

affected by testing unless precautions are taken to insure 



^® Jim Cummins, "Empowering Minority Students : A 
Framework for Intervention," Harvard Educational Review . 56, 
no. 1 (February 1986): 28. 

Dolson, 16. 
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that language dominance has been taken into consideration 

and accommodated for . 

The State of Connecticut Department of Education offers 

the following administrative guideline on the assessment of 

questionable bilinguals, that is, children whose second 

(English) language skills are unknown in terms of their 

competency for being tested in English: 

In order to determine the language that will be 
used for testing and instruction, the dominant 
language of the student must first be established 
through comprehensive language study. A 
description of dominance, rather than a report of 
test scores, is more effective for further 
evaluation as well as for language planning. 

It is clear that children exploit their facility for 

informal language acquisition. The use of street language 

facility, however, does not support the assumption that such 

children should be able to take an objective-referenced test 

in English. It must be clearly established for example, 

that the French-speaking children in Caribou, Maine, are 

truly bilingual/English fluent speakers based on such 

clearly defensible guidelines on assessment as those 

provided educators in Connecticut: 

Step 1 . Identify home language usage through 
home language survey or interview. 

Step 2. Review language dominance by 
checking results of assessment procedure. 
Remember that dominance varies significantly 



Tom B. Gillung, ed. Providing Special Education 
Services to Limited-Enqlish-Prof icient Handicapped Students , 
Administrative Guidelines, (Connecticut: Department of 
Education, 1990), 21. 



relative to areas and situations. 

Step 3* Aggregate and interpret all 
available data. Consider if: 

a. a monolingual (single 
language) evaluation procedure 
will be as effective as a 
bilingual (dual language) 
evaluation in capturing the 
student ' s strengths and 
weaknesses, or if 

b. a bilingual (usage of 
two languages) evaluation 
would be more effective than a 
monolingual English evaluation 
in capturing the student's 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Olson supports this reasoning of the Connecticut State 

Department; 

...the degree to which ...linguistic knowledge is 
conventionalized and formalized need not be very 
great in oral contexts since the listener has 
access to a wide range of information with which 
to recover the speaker ^s intentions ... .To serve 
the requirements of written language, however, all 
of the information relevant to the communication 
of intention must be present in the text.... Once 
this [information has been provided], children or 
adults have sufficient basis for constructing the 
meaning explicitly represented by the text. ^ 

Reichman and Zyskowski also explored informal versus 

formal language use: 

[w]hen assessing the student's level of oral 
English, it is v^ry important to differentiate 
between the use of language for interpersonal 
communication purposes and for school learning 
activities. While a student may appear to have a 



Ibid., 65. 

David R. Olson, "From Utterance to Text: The Bias 
of Language in Speech and Writing, " Harvard Educational 
Review . 47, no. 3 (August 1977): 277. 
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good command of oral English, a thorough 
assessment may indicate that the student has not 
mastered enough English to use the languaqe 
successfully for instructional purposes. ^ 

McBay notes that, "[t]oo often, [Alaskan and American 
Indian] Natives who have problems with English proficiency 
are miscategorized as special education students, producing 
in them a sense of inferiority." 

These studies show that informal, subjective methods of 
determining language proficiency with respect to test-taking 
competencies are at best suspect. They demonstrate that 
accurate determination of the dominant language is pivotal 
in righting some of the wrongs generated by differential 
validity in standardized testing. This point will be 
further developed later in this chapter with specific 
reference as to how a pupil's English fluency is determined 
before taking the MEA. It should be understood that a 
pupil's social language skills as used in peer discourse are 
very different from the higher order language skills 
required for reasoning on a testing instrument. Since this 
study is looking for items indicating differential validity 
between pupils of identifiably equal abilities, equal 



Susan Reichman, and Gloria Zyskowski, "Testing 
Approaches and Uses with Bilingual, Special Needs Students" 
Paper presented at the Annual Convention of the Council for 
Exceptional Children, 28 March-1 April 1988, ERIC ED 300 944. 

Shirley M. McBay, ed. Education That Works ; 

Quality Education For Minorities Project ( Cambridge , 

Massachusetts : Massachusetts Institute Of Technology, 
January, 1990) , 25. 
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language ability in terms of English language fluency should 
be a fundamental prerequisite for test taking. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In short, the literature suggests that assessment of 
fluent/bilingual English pupils can be problematical in that 
test items can generate differential validity in the scores 
of minority language pupils. In fact, Jim Cummins believes 
that assessment has been used to place language minority 
pupils at a disadvantage, thereby focusing attention away 
from "subtractive" school programs, and teachers who would 
prefer to exclude .such pupils from the mainstream. Such use 
of testing, locates the "problem" within the language 
minority student, and promotes a model of teaching that 
inhibits pupils from accessing an active role in the 
learning process. 

Educational reform initiatives of the past decade have 
pounced on assessment as the noble solution to school 
accountability. But predicating reform strategies on such a 
simplistic answer as assessment, without taking into 
consideration the complex and rapidly changing demographics 
impacting this society, has forced the issues considered 
considered here today to the surface in States like Maine. 

Ferdman has concluded t.iat cultural diversity is 
inextricably tied up in the relationship between literacy 
and the individual, and that if our society is to focus on 
extending literacy, it must do so within light of our 
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cultural pluralism. 

Not to recognize and accomjnaodate for our cultural 
diversity, while at the same time demanding educational 
accountability verified through various assessment 
strategies, will almost surely force testing bias 
(differential validity) to raise its ugly head. 

Jensen has clearly shown that erroi of measurement 
(unreliability) and error of prediction (invalidity) are 
directly related to an individual's group membership. 

Many Americans, however, still hold to the single- 
minded assumption that pupil assessment can identify most 
educational problems, thus leading the way to identifying 
strategies for the solution of such distingpuished problems. 
Such pre~conceptions however, eclipse the fundamental issues 
explored in this talk: that cross-cultural language issues 
must be carefully planned for if pupils whose first language 
is other than English are not to be disenfranchised from 
social and/or educational opportunities on the basis of some 
assessment instruments . 

The Maine Legislature considered in its 1993, session, 
legislation which would granic quality-incentive monetary 
bonuses to school departments which show significant 
increases in their school-wide scores-over-time on Maine's 
MEA. Again, unless accomjnnodation is made to account for the 
genuine impact of language and cultural differences in a 
number of Maine school departments, children attending such 
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schools will surely be discriminated against if such 
legislation passes without respect to their special multi- 
cultural concerns. Their schools will certainly not be 
competing on an equitable basis for these proposed quality- 
incentive bonuses, not because of identifiably equal pupil 
abilities, but because of test-driven item bias which is the 
product of test developers unaware, or worse, unconcerned 
about the unique challenges presented by Maine's multi- 
cultural pupil population. 

It is my hope that you may have profited here today 
from some of the information I have gleaned as I explored 
the challenge of assessing bilingual. At least you have 
probably discovered that there is more to the topic than you 
may first have guessed. Thank you for your consideration. 

1. More on bias: Of course the criterion itself^ may be 
inadequate or biased. Jensen argues that "[a] predictor is 
biased if it either overestimates or underestimates an 
individual's criterion performance depending on his group 
membership. A predictor is biased if it • correlates more with 
group membership than with the criterion it is intended to 
predict, for under this condition [the use of test scores in 
qualitatively comparing the effectiveness of schools ] 
reward[s] or penali2e[s] on the basis of... group membership 
rather than just on the basis of those individual traits that 
are in fact relevant to the criterion*" 
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ANALYZING WHAT KEY PLAYERS BRING TO 
COLLABORATIVE DECISION MAKING 

WHAT TO DO 

1. Look inside your workshop folder. Find the yellow piece of paper with 3 numbers on 
it. Match your piece of paper with the card in the center of one of the circular tables 
in the meeting room. Join the people at that table. This group will be your 
collaborative team for the activity. 

2. Introduce yourself to your team. 

3. The team should elect a Team Coordinator (keeps the Team on task), a 
Spokesperson (reports the group's findings to the full group), a Scribe (takes notes 
during the activity which will be used by the spokesperson during the reporting stage 
of the activity), and an Information-Gathering (leaves the Team to collect 
information or clarify instructions from the activity facilitators). 

4. Activity: [N.B.As you complete this activity remember to keep in mind the needs of 
LEP. students and your needs as a director/coordinator of LEP services in your 
district.] 

4.1 Find the Understanding Key Players package on your table. 

4.2 Read the boxed information ("The Context") on the page after the directions. 

4.3 Quickly review the Matrix, die Goals of the Activity, and the Personal Plan 
of Action. (If you have time, review "Connecting This Activity.") 

4.4 On the Matrix, find your three "Key Players." They match the three numbers 
printed on the card in the center of your table. 

4.5 Facilitated by the group Team Coordinator, Team members brainstorm and 
discuss the 4 categories which are printed across the top of the matrix relative 
to the Key Players assigned to your Team. That is, the team explores the (1) 
possible needs and the (2) resistant behavior Key Players might exhibit when 
they have to collaborate. The Tram identifies the (3) compromises and 
negotiations, and the (4) resources the Key Players can use to make 
collaborative efforts successful. 

4.6 The group shcild decide what will be recorded for each of the 4 categories, 
and use the Matrix as a guide for keeping on task. The Team will need paper. 

4.7 Once the Team activity is completed, each Team member should complete a 
copy of the Personal Plan of Action. Please put your name on your Plan. 
(We would like to collect the Plans to document today's activity. We will copy 
them and return them to you at the end of the day. We will blank out your 
name from our copies.) 

4.8 Depending on time available, each Team will be asked to report about their 
Key Players. 

Members of the DAC and MRC staff will keep you informed about time constraints. 




THE CONTEXT 



For us, there has to be two goals for collaboration between the key players in 
a school and school district: 

• Collaboration will lead to empowerment of all the key players in a school. 

That is, collaboration must be designed to empower a school staff by 
encouraging discussion and dialogue about important school programmatic and 
instructional decisions . Also, collaboration must support the actual 
implementation of those important school programmatic and instructional 
decisions by the staff decision makers. 

However... 

• Collaboration will include the needs of LEP students and the professionals who 
provide services to LEP students. 

That is, collaborative decision making needs to ensure that it 
implements the legal mandates for LEP students which were originally 
designed to ensure access to equal opportunity for LEP students. Again, 
collaboration can not forget that LEP program directors and administrators 
must support appropriate services and school environments for linguistic 
minority enrollments. 

This change in decision-making "power" is a difficult experience for all the 
people in a school and school district. People are often frightened because... 

• In most school systems^ programmatic and instructional decisions 
were often made in the past by one person or small group without 
consulting with the practitioners who were to implement the decisions 
in their classrooms so staff are not used to having the decision-making 
responsibility which is a set of lea.rned skills. 

• When collaborative or team decision making is first implemented, all 
the key players fear tliey will be losing what "control" they acquired 
under the way of making decisions. They bring to the process all 
kinds of attitudes about their roles and responsibilities. They bring all 

' kinds of "survival" skills acquired during the previous management 
system of central office decision making. 

In the following activity, we ask you to attempt to get inside the feelings, 
motivations and attitudes of some of the key players who would be effected- affected by 
the implemenution of a collaborative effort to change a school so that the educational 
needs of all the students enrolled in that school will be met. This activity is a modified 
role-playing experience - you have an opportunity to react to a situation as some of the 
Key Players would react when they begin to participate in collaborative activity. 
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REQUIRED 
RESOURCES 
W/N SCHOOL, 

DISTRICT, 
COMMUNITY & 
REGION 




WHAT EACH 
KEY PLAYER 
NEEDS TO DO TO 

MAKE 
COLLABORATION 
WORK 




RESISTANT 
BEHAVIOR/FEARS/ 

BARRIERS TO 
COLLABORATION 




WHAT DO THEY 
WANT OR NEED? 
WHAT ARE THEIR 
PERCEIVED GOALS 
OR PURPOSE? 




KEY PLAYERS 


L Students 

2. Directors 

3. Principal 

4. Teachers: 

4.1 BIL/ESL 

4.2 Mainstream 

5. Specialists: 

5.1 Chapter 1 

5.2 SPED 

5.3 Guidance 

6. Parents 

7. Administr's 
(e.g., Central 
Office, Super- 
visors, etc.) 

8. Union 

9. School Comm- 
ittee 

10. Community 



CO 
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MY PERSONAL PLAN OF ACTION 



The strategies I'll use (or actions Pll take) to develop win-win solutions for all key 
players to foster in-school collaboration which will benefit the learning needs of LEP 
students. My choices will recognize the positive effect of compromise, negotiation and 
mediation when collaborating. 



The time line I'll use for trying out and implementing my strategies. 
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GOALS OF THIS ACTIVITY are 



1. to provide a simulation of a problem solving situation relevant to the collaboration 
needs of directors/coordinators of bilingual/ESL programs where in they can 

1 . 1 identify the key players in collaborative efforts 

1.2 validate the needs, attitudes and wants of key players 

1.3 recognize the possible barriers to successful collaboration 

1.4 explore the possible solutions to these barriers 

1.5 classify the resources necessary for successful collaboration 

2. to provide an opportunity for collegial interaction, networking and collaboration for 
exploring the issues and protocols of collaboration in public schools 

3. to provide ian opportunity for individuals to make connections with their personal 
professional needs as promulgators and agents of collaboration in their schools 
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CONNECTING THIS ACTIVITY WITH THE PROBLEM SOLVING S'ij;;PS 



PROBLEM SOLVING STEP 


OBSERVATION 


1 . Define & clarify the problem. 


Changing demographics and the 
employment needs of the 21st Century are 
having an enormous impact on our schools. 
Educators cannot meet all the needs of an 
inclusionary student population. We need 
to collaborate in planning and implement- 
ing services for all our students. Many 
districts have established on-site decision- 
making and problem-solving teams to meet 
the needs of their students. 


2, Analyze the problem. 


However, collaboration is frightening to 
educators who have not been allowed to 
make important decisions about what is to 
be taught, how it is to be taught, and how 
a school will be organized. Further, 
schools need to still meet the requirements 
of services for LEP students. Too often 
mainstream educators do not even think to 
involve bilingual and ESL educators in 
their decision making/problem-solving 
teams. Or, bilingual and ESL educators 
sense that they are not welcome in these 
on-site teams. Finally, administrators need 
to evaluate LEP services and support 
strategies which make the services work. 


3. Explore alternatives. 


Teachers and administrators who feel 
disenfranchised or marginalized by 
collaborative and team decision making 
will benefit from exploring the motives of 
the key players who have so much at stake 
when a school changes from a top-down to 
a bottom-up management approach. As 
individuals grow in understanding the 
attitudes and needs of other key players, 
they should join a team and explore 
strategies which will encourage collabor- 
ative decision-making. 




4. Select a strategy. 


Individual directors (as well as real-life 
team members) need to make connections 
to their own needs, and develop a plan of 
action for trying out some of the 
recommended strategies in their own 
schools and districts. 


5. Clarify the strategy. 


Individual directors should keep in touch 
with other members of their ad hoc team to 
discuss problems and solutions generated in 
today's activities. 


6. Implement strategy, provide 
support. 


Individual directors need to actually 
implement one or two of the strategies 
identified tdday. They will probably need 
to ask selected principals or other 
administrators to support their efforts. 


7. Evaluate outcomes. 


Individual directors (or, better, on-site 
problem-solving teams) will need to 
develop an evaluation process to determine 
if the strategies are working (i.e., the 
strategies are supporting a form of 
collaboration which is benefitting LEP 
students). If they are not, then on-site 
teams should collaborate to identify new 
strategies and continue the problem-solving 
process. Evaluation keeps the problem- 
solving process alive and dynamic. 



Recommended Reasonably Priced Books: 



Bonstingl, J.J. (1992) Schools of Quality. Alexandria, Virginia: Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 

Hicks, R.F. and D. Bones (1990) Self-Managing Teams. Los Altos, California: Crisp 
Publications, Inc. 

Pokras, S. (1989) Systematic Problem-Solving and Decision-Making. Los Altos, California: 
Crisp Publications, Inc. 
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The following materials are designed to assist you in planning for staff 
sessions. 



The Mission Statement: 

This should be a sentence or two which states the overall purpose of your 
educational program. The one which you create should be considered a draft, 
to be discussed and refined witli your staff. 

Statement of Educational Plnlosophy: 

This should be a listing of principles which outline how students and faculty 
learn best. 

The\- form the basis for how you and your staff are going to make the 
multitude of daily decisions which will define your program and its ability to 
accomplish your mission. 

This listing should be detailed enough to define your program s point of view 
on learning. 

Vour vision of school/program should emerge from these principles. 
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DIRECTOR'S DRAFT 



The Mission Statement: 



Statenie)it of Educational Philosophy: 
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The ideal Classroom 



Please make as drawing, sketch, or floor plan of the ideal classroom. Include 
yourself and students in the picture. 



How does this drawing reflect your educational philosophy? 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 
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The Ideal Classroom 



Please make a semantic map for an ideal classroom. Around the center concept, 
place your thoughts, characteristics, properties, descriptions of what it would look 
like, what students are doing, what teachers are doing, etc. 




Excerpts from 
PROJECT PROPEL Handbook 



Introduction 



This Project PROPEL Handbook is a collection of descriptions, educational 
philosophy, and curriculum materials generated at The International High School 
to assist adopting sites in developing their own programs. As a team, we recognize 
that packaged programs transplanted to other settings face limited success. We 
believe that the focus should be on the process of developing successful educational 
programs. The nature of the programs that result should be based on sound student 
centered pedagogy and should be unique to each setting. 

Just as the teacher is a guide tt> students' learning, this handbook should be viewed 
as a guide to educators attempting to reorganize schools. Vv^hile these materials 
were developed to address the needs of limited English proficient students, the 
approach to reorganizing schools may find wider application. 

As educational reforn^ becon^es sin-^ultaneously a classroom, school .vide, 
community, and national issue, we need some organizing principles to avoid yet 
one more progran^ in a headlong lurch toward educational excellence or one more 
sledgehammer for educational change. 

One principle to guide our efforts at school reform is to focus on studei-^ts, their 
needs, and thtir learning. The basic relationship between teacher and students in 
support of learning must be accounted for in any school wide, con^munity or 
national agenda. We must act on tl^e belief that students can learn and teachers can 
teach. 

We believe that staff developnu^nt is key to the reform of schools. The conditions 
which promote staff development ar- the same as those for students. Teachers and 
administrators must be willing to risk change. School governance models must 
support teachers' growth and professionalization. We recognize that this 
developmental process takes time, support, and is most effective when it is self- 
generated and self-correcting. 

Project PROPEL exists as a resource to teachers, schools, staff developers, and policy 
makerb in bciiuul restructuring efforib. 
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The International High School 
at LaGuardia Community College 

The International High School at LaGuardia Community College, an alternative 
high school serving the needs of limited English proficient students, was founded in 
198d, as a jomt venture of the Board of Education and the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York. It was funded as a Special Alternative Instructional 
Program (SAIP) under ESEA Title VII in 1988. Our mission is to enable each of our 
students to develop the linguistic, cognitive and cultural skills necessarv for success 
m high school, college and beyond. The program is alternative in its admissions 
policy, population served, school governance, teaching methodologv, settinp and 
opportunities for both students and staff. 

The International High School admits only students of limited English proficiency 
who ha\-e been in the United States fewer than four years at the time of application. 
Once admitted, the students remain with us for their entire high school careers 
Ihey receive a con.plete high school curriculum taught with an ESL content based 
approach. At the same time, students have the opportunity to maintain and further 
their native language development through native language arts courses, peer 
mediated instructional activities, and instructional materials and textbooks in their 
natix'e languages. 

■ All classes are heterogeneous, that is, students are not grouped according to 
language le\-el, achievement level or grade level. They register for classes the same 
wa\' college students do, signing up for required and elective courses that will help 
them fulfill graduation requirements. A major feature of the curriculum is the 
experiential education program which provides a sequence of courses emphasizing 
the social sciences, combined with three career internships in the world of work 
where Students ha\-e the opportunity to e.\tend their knowledge of English and U S 
culture in real life settings. 

The entire staff share^ major administrative responsibilities through the committee 
. structure. The Stall Development Committee plans and o\'ersees the entire 
inservice staff de\-elopment program. The Facult\' Personnel Committee interviews 
and selects new staft members, and administers the peer evaluation program The 
Curriculum Committee coordinates the ongoing curriculum development of the 
school. 

Committee n-,cmbership i> crucial to our teaching approach. It enables teachers to 
experience tiu' collaborative process that thcv expect of their students. They can 
then more credibl) serw as role models. 
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The college campus setting provides us with many facilities not often found in 
public high schools, such as a broad range of media including a TV studio, 
nun^erous computer labs, and a complete microfilm library of Tlic New York 
Times. Teachers from the college regularly teach courses at the high school, while 
teachers from the high school also teach at the college. Some classes are team-taught 
by one high school and one college teacher, and are open to both high school and 
college students. High school students can take college courses with matriculated 
college students for both high school and college credit, thus increasing their access 
to curricular offerings. 
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Mission Stateinejtt 



The mission of The International High School is to enable each of our students to 
develop the linguistic, cognitive and cultural skills necessary for success in high 
school, college, and beyond. We are committed to the following educational 
principles. 

Educational Philosophy 

1. Limited English proficient students require the ability to understand, 
speak, read and write English with near-native fluency to realize their full 
potential within an English-speaking society. 

2. In an increasingly unerdependent world, fluency in a language other 
than English must not be viewed as a handicap, but rather as a resource for 
the student, the school and the society. 

3. Language skills are mos[ effectively learned in context and embedded 
in a content area. 

4. The most successful educational programs are those which en^phasize 
higli expectations coupled with effective support systems. 

5. Attempts to honu)geneously group students in an effort to make 
instruction more manageable, preclude the way in which individuals learn 
best, that is, fron^ each other. 

6- The carefullv planned use of multiple learning contexts in addition-to 
the classroom (e.g., learning centers, career internship sites, field trips), 
facilitates language acquisition and content area mastery. 

7. Career education is a significant motivational factor .'or adolescent 
learners. 

8, The mosi effective instruction takes place when teachers actively 
participate in the school decision making process, including instructional 
program design, curriculum development and materials selection. 



Collaborative Learning 



Collaborative learning thri\'es on diversity and assumes that everyone in a group 
has something to offer. It recoj^nizes that'students have an incredible variety of 
cognitive and linguistic skills, varied educational and cultural backgrounds, and 
varied levels of English proficiency. Collaborative learning capitalizes on this 
wealth- of experience. Heterogeneity is not a problem to be solved. When it is 
embraced, it is a positive force in the classroom. It makes learning a social activity, 
and knowledge, the outcome of interactions among individuals. The products of ' 
collaboration - at school, in research, in business - are invariably better than products 
created in isolation. Two heads really are better than one. 

Most schooling operates in an authoritarian structure where classes are teacher 
dominated. Teachers are transmitters and students are the receivers. The 
expectation is that all students, at successive levels, have had similar academic 
preparation and prior experiences; that they will all respond to the same treatment; 
and that some years hence, the\- will all have learned and retained the same subject 
matter. Our experience shows that this is not true. Education increases differences 
as students focus on and de\-elop areas of strength. 

In collaborative classrooms the roles of teachers and students ar? redefined. 
Teaching is subordinated to learning. The emphasis is on student activity, while the 
teacher acts as a coach, helping students to arri\'e at answers, interceding when 
necessary, backing off when not directly needed. The role of teacher becomes more 
complex in this model, since he/^he is interacting with studentb as individuals and 
as members of a group rather than dealing with a whole class at the same time. 

Many ot us experienced collaborative learnmg during our elementarv schooling. 
There was a variety of things to do and a variety of places to do those things. The 
classroom was a laboratory. Sharing was the norm. Whole class lectures were kept 
to a minimum. The level of excitement and energv in those classes contrasts with 
what occurs in many higli school classrooms todav. 

When students are acti\-ely engaged in problem solving, the chances of meeting 
their needs are greater than when they are passi\'e learners under the transmission 
model of pedagogy. They have the opportunity to study a problem in depth, and to 
work in an environment in which variety is expected. Part of their obligation is to 
include others as they continue to meet high expectations. Those who previously 
might ha\-G bee', left behind are part of a group of peers who ha\e a stake in their 
success. Those in the middle are no longer able to hide because they are called upon 
to respond in a variety of situations and challenges, and have a responsibility to the 
group. 
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Using collaborative learning with heterogeneous groups is not a bag of tricks. It is 
no panacea. It is, ho\ve\'er, a way to organize a learning en\'ironment that fosters 
respect for difference, encourages investigation in depth, and emphasizes the social 
aspects of learning. 

In te rd isciplinary Study 

The compartmentalization of learning and the departmentalization of our schools 
has resuhed in a fragmentation of learning and a focus on increasingly isolated bits 
of knowledge. Basic questions have gone unasked: Who am I? What is the nature 
of the world around me? What are my responsibilities to others? 

Interdisciplinary study begins to reverse this trend, unifying, connecting, and 
building small learning communities. These communities create a natural support 
group for each student academically, socially, and emotionally. Planning for the 
course leads teachers to plan collaboratively fur instruction based on students' 
interests and needs. The^e factors, taken together, create student success. 

By studying across discipline?, the context in which learning occurs is expanded, that 
is, the student no longer thinks of learning as taking place in an isolated classroom, 
but can relate experiences to each other and can view all environn^ents as places of 
learning. Different disciplines are viewed as interacti^^^, reinforcing and broadening 
one's perspective. 

Interdisciplinary study can range from simply linking courses to be taken together at 
the same time, to thematically based study in which a theme is explored through a 
variety of disciplines, to blending be\-eral subjects into an integrated whole. 

Organizing learning around conceptual themes exercises our abilities to discover 
patterns, make connections, organize experiences, and explore various points of 
view. The organizing principle for schools and learning has moved from covering 
material and learning facts to one based on higher order thinking skills. 

School in this model is not just a place to train students to fit into society, but rather 
a place to help all of us understand and change our lives, both students and staff. 
The small communities created address the personal and emotional needs of 
students. High school students are often overwhelmed, uncertain, and isolated. By 
working with others, students experience that they can solve problems, can be 
responsible for their learning, and experience self-confidence. 

The teamwork required in planning interdisciplinary study develops collaborative 
skills in teachers and models the process of collaboration for students. It presents 
the opportunity to rethink the essentials of our disciplines. 

11 
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Tho success of thematically based interdisciplinary programs has prompted the 
faculty of The hiternational High School to reorganize the curriculum of the entire 
schc/ol around interdisciplinary thenuitic study. 

Exawplcs 

One interdisciplinary team at The hnernational High School combines English as a 
second language, career education, biology, and mathematics, organized arourd the 
theme Beginnings. The thread that ties all the components together is an emphasis 
on origins. Students examine the formation of the universe, and the genesis of hfe, 
the beginnings of their lives, the beginnings of their lives in a new country, and the 
beginning of career exploration. 

Visibi\it\i!luvi>\bHit\i 

Another inlerdisciplinarx set of classes focuses on Visibility !I}}vi>ihilit\/, a set of 
connected courses in which students recei\*e literature, matli, pln^sics and phvsical 
education credit. Through literature students learn to read critically, to write both 
academically and creati\'ely, and to express themselves in small and large group 
settings. \*isibility is broadly interpreted as the perception of pattern and meaning 
in our language, lives, and literature. Invisibility is explored in literal, 
metapiioricc^l, and cultural terms. 

Students begin b\- studying the e\ e, the lin^itations of the seeing process, illusions, 
and the nature of light. The science and math component leads students to an 
understanding of the basic and invisible structure of our uni\'erse, i.e. the 
gravitational force, the electromagnetic force and the nuclear force. Through 
laboratory activities students use mathematical methods to nuxiel, quantif\- and 
understand these lorces. The history of scientific inquiry and disco\-erv that led to 
cnir understandings is emphasized. 

Project Adventure, the, physical education component of Visibiiitu'hivisibilitii, 
includes ad\-anced indix'idual and group pn^blem solving in physically challenging 
situations. Thie cycle of actixities leading up to and through tlie higli ropes course 
inculcates in students a real, physical sense of responsibility for each other s safely. 
This in, turn, develops the trust and confidence that lead to successful completion of 
tasks and, ultimately, irom physical risk taking to cognitive risk taking - a quantuiTi 
leap. Skills learned in this adx'eniure-based, experiential curriculum ailo\y students 
to operate more efficiently and effectively as indix iduals within a group and 
collectively as a group, in literature, physics, and math. A sub theme is to explore 
how ideals and wilues become \*isible in our li\'es. 
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PRTNCTPALS* T.RADRRSHrP CONGRESS 

ms 

EDUCATING 
LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS 
December 1, 1993 

GROUP DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 



1. Why invest time in building "a common vision'? 

How can a principal lead a school staff in the development of a 
common vision, given the variety of staff backgrounds, beliefs, and 
goals? 



2. Can a school be described as multicultural simply because of die 
cultural diversity of its student population? 

How can a principal support the growth of a multicultural cUmate ? 



3. What are the benefits for all students when ESL and mainstream 
teachers work collaboratively ? 

How can the principal promote such collat ions? 



4. Must we accept the mevitability of intercultural conflicts in 
school settings of racial and cultural diversity ? 

How can a principal proactively address the potential for 
intercultural conflicts ? 
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ESL/MAINSTRKAM 
COLLABORATIONS 
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CONNECTING READING SELECTIONS IN FOLDER 
WITH TOPICS/THEMES COVERED IN ACADEMY FOLLOW-UP 



TOPIC/THEME 


READING SELECTION 


1. Change- Agent Skills: 


Parker, Change Agents (Outline) 


1 . 1 Adult Learning 

1.2 Behavior Modeling 

1.3 Conferencing with Peers 

1.4 Feedback Strategies 
L5 Listening Skills 

1.6 Rationale for Change Agents in 
Schools 

1.7 Training and Presentations 


Zemke, 30 Things We Know for 
Sure About Adult IwCamers 
Zemke, Behavior Modeling 
Robbins, Conferencing Strategies 
Minor, Coaching and Counseling 
Teaching Listening & Questioning 
Skills 

Zemke, Learning to Listen to 
Trainees 

FuUan, Why Teachers Must 
Become Change Agents 
Tips for Training Activities 


2, Continuous Learning and 

Improvement: The New Education 
Model 


Bonstingl, Schools of Quality 


3. Improve Team Problem Solving 


Tools for Reaching Group 
Decisions 

Dealing with Disruptive People 
Reasons People Resist Change 
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CONNECTING READING SELECTIONS IN FOLDER 
WITH TOPICS/THEMES COVERED IN ACADEMY FOLLOW-UP 



TOPIC/THEME 


READING SELECTION 


1 . Change- Agent Skills: 

1 . 1 Adult Learning 

1.2 Behavior Modeling 

1.3 Conferencing with Peers 

1.4 Feedback Strategies 

1.5 Listening Skills 

1.6 Rationale for Change Agents in 
Schools 

1.7 Training and Presentations 


Parker, Change Agents (Outline) 

Zemke, 30 Things We Know for 
Sure About Aduit Learners 
Zemke, Behavior Modeling 
Robbins, Conferencing Strategies 
Minor, Coaching and Counseling 
Teaching Listening & Questioning 

Zemke Learning to Listen to 
Trainees 

Fullan, Why Teachers Must 
Become Change Agents 
Tips for Training Activities 


2. Continuous Learning and 

Improvement: The New Education 
Model 


Bonstingl, Schools of Quality 


3. Improve Team Problem Solving 


Tools for Reaching Group 
Decisions 

Dealing with Disruptive People 
Reasons People Resist Change 
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PRINCIPLES FOR ADULT LEARNERS 



When you provide training, technical assistance and 
on-the-job support to adults, remember these principles. 

Adults are seeking solutions to on-the-job problems. That is, they require 
practical information and skill to do their job better. 

(You need to connect the content of your service to their 
work needs. Thus, you will have to spend some time listening to them as they 
talk about their on-the-job problems. Also, if the practical skill cannot be truly 
understood without some theoretical knowledge, you will need to "smuggle" 
that theory into the presentation of practical skills.) 

The "client" is equal to not subsei-vient to the trainer, facilitator, or coach. 

(You will need to spend time with the client building trust and coUegiality, 
even if aspects of their work style or personality disconcert you.) 

The adult participant is there voluntarily. 

The "client" is often an expert in her/his field or subject. 

(You need to acknowledge this. Again, it is worth the time to assist them in 
making connections between what you are providing and what they already and 
know and can do.) 

Adults prefer to be active learners. 

(You need to assist them in applying and field-testing the new skills or 
knowledge they are learning.) 

Adults expect and enjoy learning from each other, and need the opportunity to 
do so. 

(You will need to provide opportunities so they can learn from each other in 
spite of the fact that educat.'inal pre-service training and administrators of 
public schools imply that ah teachers should bring all the skills they need into 
the classroom. Another implication is that only weak teachers need constant in- 
service and support.) 

Real life always intervenes in an adult's work life and on-the-job training and 
support. 

(You need to be flexible, direct and clear so that they will want to keep your 
professional relationship going.) 



SOME REMINDERS FOR CHANGE AGENTS 



Nancy Clair Ed.D 
NEMRC 

University of Massachusetts, Boston 



CHOOSE YOUR BATTLES WISELY (we can't 
do everything) 

UNDERSTAND THE ISSUE/IDEA (for 
example, if we want to change our 
school's assessment system, learn 
about assessment). 

UNDERSTAND THE KEY PLAYERS (who 
will the change impact? how? what 
are the differing perspectives 
surrounding the issue/idea?) 

LISTEN (there are multiple perspectives 
for any given issue/idea). 



BUILD COLLABORATION (we can't do it 
alone). 
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yAc/ivi/jes /or Trainers: 50 Useful Designs 



SOME QUESTIONS TO ASK WHEN 
SELF-EVALUATING THE TEAM'S CHANGE-AGENT ACTIVITIES 



1. What communicative strategies worked the best for keeping the team members abreast 
of activities and concerns? 

2. Did we keep accurate records of., 
team meetings 

change agent activities in schools & classrooms 

communications with administrators, teachers, students or parents? 

3. Did we evaluate each task we attempted such as workshops, presentations, technical 
assistance, coaching, peer tutoring? 

4. Did we deal successfully with resistance to the changes we promulgated? 

4.1 If yes, what were the strategies and attitudes which facilitated this 
success. 

4.2 If no, what were the strategies and attitudes which facilitated this 
success. 

5. What barriers remain in the way for successful solving of the "problem" identified on 
Worksheet #1? (At last year's Academy) 

6. What needs to be changed in the action plan we developed? Should we create a new 
plan? 

7. What support systems worked and did not work? How can we build a wide/wider 
base of support for our activities? 



^ o 

N.E. MRC-1 

O 

ERIC 



WORKSHEET #3: PLAN OF ACTION 

ISSUE/CONCERN/PROBLEM 

DISTRICT 



TEAM MEMBERS 



1. SET GOALS/OUTCOMES. [How will the target problemyconcem be 

different than now?] 



2. IDENTIFY THE SEQUENCE OR PROCESS OF YOUR ACTION PLAN. 



N.E. MRC-1 



3. ESTABLISH A TIME LINE. 



I 
I 



DESCRIBE THE INTERNAL & EXTERNAL COMMUNICATION 
STRATEGIES YOU WILL USE. 



N.E. MRC-1 
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WHAT SUPPORT WILL YOU NEED? WHO WILL SUPPLY IT? 



ROLES & RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEAM MEMBERS 

6.1 Who will deal with reluctance of administrators & teachers? 

6.2 Who will call planning meetings? 

6.3 Who will document progress & change? 

6.4 Who will collect data & resources? 
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Vkinm of E qual Educational OtJtyortunity 

The Top 10 Fantasies 
Of School Reformers 



Mr Haberrmn lays down a simple rule for would-be refonners: before advocating for their 
\ pet reforms, they should be required to provide a brief description of what schools that satisfy 
\ them would look like. 
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want to take the whole thing apart and 
surt over. The people arc interested in 
efficiency: it^ey want more learning and 
greater cost control. The movers and 
shakers in education are concerned with 
son:>e ideal state that can be attained if 
only the schools a*^ reconceptualizcd and 
reconstructed. The people are protective 
of a system that they regard as success- 
ful; the change agents are frightened of 
what will happen without immediate and 
significant changes in a failed system. 

This difTercncc between most of the 
people and most of the experts is the pri- 
mary reason that the school reform move- 
ment of the last decade has failed so far 
and will continue to fail in the future. 
There is also a second and less obvious 
reason: it's the Vision thing." School 
reformers rarely connect the problems 
they identify with the solutions they of- 
fer. Is there a connection between the 
dropout rate in Texas and the passage of 
-no pass/no play" legislation? What is the 
connection between mandating year-round 
scKools and raising the achievement of 
bilingual children in Colorado? How will 
requiring a high school diploma for a 
driver's license help the young adults of 
West Virginia to compete in a global econ- 
omy? Reformers seldom if ever offer any 
logic or data to connect the problems they 
begin with to the solutions with which 
they conclude. 

The endless reports tliat constitute the 
literature on school reform generally read 
like C-minus term papers in which things 
that are wrong with society are left un- 
connected to things that arc wrong with 
the schools - and both are left uncon- 
nected to proposals for reform. School 
reform reports follow as orthodox a for- 
mula as do weslcnis or soap operas. The 
introductory section presents shocking 
data: increases in teen pregnancy, child 
abuse, or the number of children in pover- 
ty. This is foUowd by information on how 
schools fail: dropout rates, school vio- 
lence, and achievement levels below those 
of Portugal. Following these are sections 
dealing with what has been learned from 
model or lighthouse schools: how a par- 
ticular school has been "turned around" 
by an effective school leader, by regular 
testing, or by parent involvement. There 
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is typically a final section in which com- 
mission members, researchers, or experts 
advocate for their fiavorite school reform. 

^Tiat is generally missing from these 
reports and from other reform literature 
arc clear connections between the socie- 
tal problems with which they begin and 
the school changes they end up propos- 
ing. Eit^ier the reformers liave not thought 
through their purposes, or they have rec- 
ognized uiat they might lose support if 
their purposes are stated openly, or they 
have fallen in love with their fiavorite re- 
forms and no longer give a hang about 
purposes, or they regard the connection 
between their proposals for school change 
and the problems of America as obvious 
- something "any fool can plainly see." 

In reading the opening sections, intro- 
ductions, background, and problem state- 
ments of these reports, it is clear to me 
that the reform literature assumes that 
schools can best be improved by ^'cqualiz- 
ing educational opportunity." But **cqual- 
izing educational opportunity" is never 
clearly defined. We must infer or guess 
at the proponent*s vision of this equalized 
state. After much mucking about in the 
literaoire of reform, it seems to me that 
at least 10 different kinds of assumptions 
arc routinely made about what constitutes 
"equal educational opportunity." 

In almost all cases the vision is tacit, 
although a few reports do contain direct 
statements of what "equal educational op- 
portunity" would look like. To say that 
the visions arc tacit is not to say that re- 
formers don*t hold ideologies. Quite the 
reverse. The reformers* proposals are 
shot through with their values and com- 
mitments; indeed, the reformers produce 
proposals that are primarily ethical and 
moral, but they are contrived to appear 
to be the technical findings of scientific 
analysis. 

I contend that the reformers, for a va- 
riety of reasons, are neither direct nor 
clear about precisely how their proposals 
would achieve their goals. The argument 
typically runs like this: the poor and mi- 
norities will continue to increase in num- 
ber; since these constituencies are ill 
served by current schools, the total sys- 
tem is failing to an increasing degree; at 
sonw point, our society will collapse be- 
cause there will be too few workers, cit- 
izens, and taxpayers, as opposed to those 
merely making demands for services; and 
all of this means that schools must be re- 



structured to better educate all children 
by "equalizing educational opportunity." 

The 10 visions that follow seem to me 
to be the most frequently unspoken (as 
well as the occasionally identified) defi- 
nitions of "equal educational oDportuni- 

Vision J: Basic skills equity. This vi- 
sion might be titled **The Case of the 
Missing Bottom Half." In this vision the 
number of 17-year-olds who can accu- 
rately complete a multiple-step math 
problem moves up from the present 7% 
to 100% . All children and adolescents can 
also read on grade level. 

While nun^erous reform reports imply 
that upgrading basic skills is what they 
mean by **equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity," few openly state this as their defi- 
nition. Perhaps they don't do so because 
they cannot answer the follow-up ques- 
tion: "Suppose every 17-year-old in Ainer- 
ica woke up tomorrow able to read and 
compute on grade level. What then?" 
Those committed to this vision believe 
that, since basic skills precede and never 
coincide with or result from learning oth- 
er things, this reform wwild be the ulti- 
mate breakthrough. In any event, im- 
proving student performance in the ba- 
sic skills is clearly the major goal of a 
large group of reformers who advocate 
"equalizing educational opportunity." 

Vision 2: Readiness for work. An alter- 
native title for this vision might be "Forg- 
ing the Horatio Alger Template." In this 
vision all students would not n^erely grad- 
uate from high school but would demon- 
strate that they can show up for work 
every day, be on time, stay on task for 
eight hours, cooperate with other people, 
and learn the particular skills required for 
specific entry-level jobs. In addition, all 
high school graduates would be educated 
about a free-market system and would be 
totally conimittcd to the work ethic - an 
ethic that emphasizes effort over luck, 
cormections, family wealth, and social 
background. In this vision, all thr.t high 
school graduates would want is a chance 
to prove themselves. "Equal educational 
opportunity* becomes a system of school- 
ing that produces graduates who are uni- 
formly capable of competing for jobs in 
a global economy The great interest of 
the business community in school reform 
usually derives from ^is vision, and it 
is also widely shared by educators, legis- 
lators, and the general public. 
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Vision 3: Citizenship. In this vision all 
high school graduates V-Jiow ihcir respon- 
sibilities as citizens and arc committed to 
living law-abiding lives. Community ser- 
vice i$ an integral part of the high school 
curriculum, since all students must grad- 
uate knowing how to live in and improve 
Iheir neighborhoods. All graduates no( 
only v^ld have learned the functions of 
govermncnl agencies but also would be 
committed to improving and supporting 
them, Incliiding the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice and the criminal justice system. 

Advocates of this vision arc a small but 
haniy band of reformer who would aigue 
that the large number of young people 
whose behavior is antisocial have not had 
•equal educational opportunity: They also 
contend that ycxmg people without a sense 
of connectedness and a series of commit- 
ments to nation and community are vic- 
tims of a less-lhan-equal education. 

Vision 4: Individual de^lopmenS. Some 
young people graduate from high school 
with a clear understanding of their 
strengths and weaknesses. They have an 
accurate picture of what they can do fairly 
well and of what interests they should 
pursue. Even more, they accept them- 
selves. They are able to use this self- 
knowledge to select appropriate postscc- 



ondary options. Finally, these young peo- 
ple accept personal responsibility for their 
actions. They have been educated to be- 
lieve that they make choices - daily, 
weekly, yearly - and that they must bear 
the consequences of their choices. 

Reformers who see the fostering of self- 
awareness as the primary function of 
school believe that students have received 
an inferior education if they complete 
high school without knowing their abil- 
ities and interests, without a positive self- 
concept, without clear direction, and, 
most of all, without a sense of personal 
responsibility for knowing these things 
about themselves. This position might be 
captured in the phrase *The Self-Actual- 
ized Janitor." Afler all. if the schools were 
equally effective for all, it would not be 
merely brain surgeons or stock brokers 
■ who would hav« correctly explored their 
potentialities and be sadsfied with their 
life choices. In this vision the schools 
have been unequal when individuals are 
somehow cha* . r.lcd. designated, or rele- 
gated to life options without the oppor- 
tunity of fully exploring their potentials 
and voluntarily choosing their directions. 

Vision 5: Social reconstructionism. In 
this vision all high school graduates wiU 
be sensitive to and knowledgeable regard- 




^About this time of year, I start thinking of them in the past tense. ' 



ing issues of equity. They will also be fol- 
ly committed to taking action in order to 
achieve justice for themselves and others. 
The content of this knowledge base is 
"multicultural,* broadly defined to iiKludc 
all ethnic, racial, and language groups; 
women; all religious groups; homosex- 
uals; the poor and children; and those 
with handicapping conditions. 

To educate graduates for less lofty goals 
than these is r^ardcd as a failure to pre- 
pare them for successful living in Arncri- 
can society, since that society is becom- 
ing Increasingly pluralistic and extremely 
varied in its distribution of scarce re- 
sources and career options. Unequal edu- 
cational opportunity is demonstrated in 
this vision by the kind of schooling that 
has turned out a sexist, a racist, or any- 
one who does not seek to redress the in- 
equities of society. 

Vision 6: Intellectual development. In 
this vision all high school graduates will 
have learned a basic, common core of 
knowledge regarding the great ideas that 
are the foundation of Western culture. 
While some subsequently pursue these 
interests in colleges and universities, all 
graduates will be lifelong learners and 
will continue to pursue intellectual and 
cultural activities in the form of life in- 
terests, avocations, and hobbies. Local 
libraries all over America will be pres- 
sured by these high school graduates to 
expand their hours and to computerize. 

In this vision, school is the threshold 
leading into the world of ideas. Great 
ideas provide the guidelines for living the 
good life. Many reformers who support 
this vision contend that it is even more 
important for those who do not go on to 
formal higher education to be btroduccd 
to these ideas and to remain lifelong stu- 
dents. It is clear to these reformers that 
those denied familiarity with the great 
ideas have received an inferior, less equal 
form of schooling. 

Vision 7: Character, In this fantasy 
Dick and Jane conquer Watts. All high 
school graduates in this vision will have 
a set of moral values (high and commonly 
held ones, to be sure) whose bases they 
have been educated to understand clear- 
ly. Isn't everything, afler all. dependent 
on individual choice? In this vision drugs, 
AIDS, physical and sexual abuse, crime, 
violence, and gangs are defeated because 
there are no longer i^w recruits. This is 
a category that includes naive reformer* 
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of the **just say no" ilk and more sophis- 
ticated moral educators who support in- 
cluding a substantive code of behavior in 
the school curriculum. High school grad- 
uates will demonstrate such behaviors 
as honesty, cooperation, loyalty, and ser- 
vice to family, community, and country. 
Those lacking the essential character 
needed to function as young adults in 
America and in world society have had 
*^jncquaJ educational opportunity." 

Vision 8: Demographic solution, top 
quartiU. This vision focuses on the dis- 
tribution of educational and life opportu- 
nities in terms of the degree to which th^ 
represent the population of the schools in 
general* For example, does the freshman 
class at MIT represent the economic class, 
sex, ethnicity, language, race, and physi- 
cal makeup of the school population as 
a whole? Are the National Merit Schol- 
ars representative of the population? Are 
students with the highest test scores or the 
most distinguished portfolios representa- 
tive? Unless and until all groups are ade- 
quately represented as recipients of the 
most N'alued (aixi scarcest) educational re- 
wards, then a clear case of **unequal edu- 
cational opportunity" exists. 

Vision 9: Demographic solution, bot- 
tom quartile. In this vision "equal educa- 
tional opportunity" is achieved when fail- 
ure is representatively distributed. Drop- 
outs, pregnant teens, those in classes 
for the mentally retarded, those involved 
with the criminal justice system, drug 
users, and those involved in school vio- 
lence will be representative of the total 
population. When this goal is stated open- 
ly as a vision of **equal educational op- 
portunity," it seems ludicrous and even 
bizarre. Yet, when we reflect on how fre- 
quently the public, legislators, and aca- 
demics are involved in discussions and 
analyses of the disproportionate num- 
bers of African Americans or members 
of other groups who are in prisons or 
on welfare, it becomes evident that, for 
many, "equaJ educational opportunity" 
means schooling intended simply to avoid 
negative consequences, There is little 
question that much of the reform litera- 
ture emanates from individuals who arc 
too crafly to state this vision directly but 
whose advocacy is clearly for other peo- 
ple's children, not their own. In behav- 
ioral terms •'equal educational opportuni- 
ty" in this vision boils dosvn to "Get a job 
and stay out of jail." 



Vision 10: Inputs. Unlike the preced- 
ing nine, hard-headed visions that focus 
on the effects of schooling, this is the 
vision of those denigrated as **bleeding 
hearts." These are the reformers who 
advocate investing amounts of money, 
human resources, and care in the school- 
ing of children and young people in pov- 
erty equivalent to those invested in the 
education of advantaged youngsters. These 
reformers are easily crushed by **research" 
since their focus is on what goes into de- 
cent education rather than on the "scien- 
tific" assessment of outcomes. In this vi- 
sion such commonsense proposals as rat- 
free school buildings, class sizes under 
30, decent teachers, or spending more 
than $1.50 per year per student for sci- 
ence materials are advocated as "equal- 
izing educational opportunity." 

Courts and legislators frequently get 
bogged down with this input vision, but 
they inevitably figure out a way around 
it. "Researchers" who can prov'e that more 
spending d^snt correlate with more 
learning have been helpful in changing the 
public view of this once-popular vision. 
Fewer citizens these days wwld accept in- 
creasing such unscientific input resources 
as their definition of **equal educational 
opportunity" - especially if it meant rais- 
ing their property taxes. 



IT MIGHT appear to some readers 
that what we need are all 10 visions. 
After ail, they don't appear to be 
mutually exclusive. Unfortunately, 
the way reform takes place in real schools 
in the real world requires us to be pre- 
cise, not vague, about what the reform 
is intended to accomplish. Indeed, one 
of the best explanations for the current 
state of affairs is that schools have been 
quite willing to adopt the rhetoric of all 
these visions. They then claim to be too 
overburdened to implement any one set 
of reforms in sufficient depth to actual- 
ly achieve any single, coherent state of 
**equal educational opportunity." 

It is an effective co-opting straJegy, 
much like the strategy of the native who 
converts to a new religion without tell- 
ing the most recent missionary that be has 
already joined 24 churches with rival 
explanations of God, the universe, and 
the hereafter. For those who doubt that 
the schools use this co-opting strategy, 
I would state unequivocally that there 



are few reforms currently written or dis- 
cussed - no matter how creative - that 
the major school systems of America can- 
not point to and say, "We are already do- 
ing that!" They can even produce a well- 
written report, complete with tables and 
bound in plastic, that explains their pro- 
gram. The fact that the reform might in- 
volve only a portion of a school or only 
one building in a system with 143 schools 
isnc mentioned. The fact that the reform 
is undertaken anywhere to any degree 
supports the claim that "Ve've tried that" 
and precludes widespread fundamental 
reform. 

The basic condition preventing sig- 
nificant school change is that the public 
doesn't want it. Using demography as 
a scare tactic to make the public more 
amenable to change doesn't work either, 
because there are no explicit connections 
made between the reforms proposed and 
the statistical horrors used to state the 
problem. I believe the public has become 
inured to this approach because it has al- 
ready been overused by those who ad- 
vocate balancing the budget, reforming 
health care, changing the criminal justice 
system, overhauling the welfare system, 
and dealing with the housing problem. 

The only strategy left to those of us 
who are truly interested in school reform 
may involve simple honesty, clarity, and 
some thoroughness. We should be re- 
quired to begin advocating for our pet re- 
forms with a straightforward, brief de- 
scription of what the schools would look 
like if we were satisfied with them. Such 
statements would at least help readers de- 
cide whether to discard the report or con- 
tinue reading. 

As a starter, here's my statement. I 
don't know liow to force schools serving 
children in poverty to restructure them- 
selves, and I don't believe anyone else 
does either. I believe that one useful re- 
form would be to increase the number of 
good teachers in second- and third-rate 
schools, so that all children have at least 
one teacher (out of more than 50 in 12 
years) who cares about them and teaches 
them important ideas and ideals. 

If you don't buy into my vision of what 
would make schooling more equal, you 
can just stop reading any new reports 
from me on such topics as how to re- 
cruit and prepare better teachers for chil- 
dren in poverty. It's too late to stop read- 
ing this one. E 
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Getting Reform Right: 
What Works and What Doesn^t 



There are as many myths as (here are truths associated with change, 
Messrs, Fullan and Miles assert, and educators need to deepen the way they 
think about change. To that end, tite authors analyze seven reasons 
change fails and offer seven "propositions'" for successful change. 

By Michael G. Fullan and Matthew B. Miles 



A 



FTER YEARS of failed 
education reform, educa- 
lors arc more and more in 
/ % hdbxi of saying (hat 
J^^'knowledge of the change 
process*" b crucial. But few people real- 
ly kjv3w what that means. The phrase is 
ujcfl superficially, glibly, as if saying it 
over ar)d over will lead to understanding 
and appropriate action. 

We do believe ihat knowing about the 
I change process is crucial. But there are 
many myths as there are truths as- 
(N^viJtcd with change, and it is \\vnt to 
ikcpen the way we think about change. 
NVc n<^d to assess our knowledge more 
critically and describe what we know. 
One needs a good deal of sophistication 
(o grasp the fundamentals of the change 
process and to use that knowledge wisely. 

We also believe that serious education 
I reform will never be achieved until there 
is a significant increase in the number of 
people - leaders and oihet participants 
> uJiix — who have come to internalize and 
hjbituaily act on basic knowledge of how 
Isuccessfiil change takes place. Reform- 
ers taJk of the need for deeper, second- 
|ordcr changes in the structures and cul- 

SnCHAEL G. FULLAN is dean ofiht Fac^ 
uiry of Education at the Univfrsiry of T<yf on- 
to MA TTHEW a MILES is a senior research 
lussuciate with tht Center for Policy Research, 
\\en' York, N,y. 



lures of schools, rather than superficial 
first-order changes.* But no change 
would be more fundamental than a dra- 
matic expaasion of the capacity of in- 
dividuals and organizations to understand 
and deal with change. This generic ca- 
pacity is worth more than a hundred in- 
dividual success stories of implementing 
specific innovations. As we shall see, 
even individual success stories don't last 
long without an appreciation of how to 
keep changes alive. 

Rather than develop a new strategy for 
each new wave of reform, we must use 
basic knowledge about the do*s and don*u 
of bringing about continuous improve- 
metu. In this article we present this 
Icnowlcdge in the form of seven basic rea- 
jwns why reform fails - and seven prop- 
ositions that could lead to success. 



WHY REFORM FAILS 

Schools and districts are overloaded 
wiih problems - and, ironically, with so- 
lutions that don't work. Thus things get 
worse instead of better. Even our rare 
success stories appear as isolated pock- 
ets of excellence and are as likely to at- 
rophy as to prosper over time. We get 
glimpses of the power of change, but we 
have little confidence that we know how 
to harness forces for continuous improve- 
ment. The problem is not really lack of 
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innovation, but the enormous overload of 
fragmented, uncoordinated, and ephem-, 
eral attempts at change. 

We begin with reasons why typical ap- 
proaches do not work. In our view there 
arc seven basic reasons why reforms fail. 
Though each one has its own form, these 
seven should be understood in combina- 
tion, as a set. 

I. Faulty maps of change. It's hard 
to gel to a destination when your map 
doesn't accurately represent the territory 
you're to traverse. Everyone involved in 
school reform - teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, students, district statf mem- 
bers, consulunts, board members, iute 
department officials, legislators, materi- 
als developers, publishers, test-makers, 
teacher educators, researchers ^ has a 
personal map of how change proceeds. 
These constructs are often expressed m 
the form of a proposition or sutenKni. 

1. Resistance is ineviubte. because 
people resist change. 

2. Every school is unique. 

3. Plus (^a charge, plus cest la nieme 
chose, 

4. Schools arc essentially conservative 
institutions, harder to change than other 
organizations. 

5. You just have lo live reform one day 
at a time. 

6. You need a mission, objectives, and 
a series of tasks laid out well in advance. 
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7. You can never please everyone, so 
ju^t push ahead with reforms. 

8. Full panicipation of everyone in- 
volved in a change is essential. 

9. Keep it simple, stupid: go for small, 
easy changes rather than big, demanding 
ot)es. 

10. Mandate change, because people 
vi^on t do it otherwise. 

People act on their maps. But maps 
>uch as these doni provide reliable or 
valid guidance. Some, like number I. 
are simply self-sealing and uuiological. 
Others, like number 2. arc true in the ab- 
stract but totally unhelpful in providing 
guidance. Imagine if a Michclin guide 
book v^rere to tell you that 'each rcsuu- 
rant is unique/ refuse to make ratings, 
and tell you that you're on your own. 

Some, like number 3, have the seduc- 
tive appearance of truth, though ihcy arc 
mostly false. It stretches the bounds of 
credulity to say that the schools we see 
today are no different from those of yes- 
teryear or that all change efforts are self- 
defeating. Such maps are self-defeating. 
At their worst, they tell us that nothing 
really changes - and that nothing will 
work. On such self<xculpatory propo- 
sitions as number 4. there's simply very 
little evidence, and what there is leads to 
the verdict of •not proven."^ 

Sometimes our maps are in conflict 
with themselves or with the maps of col- 
leagues. For example, number 5 advo- 
cates the virtues of improvisation, while 
number 6 lauds rational planning. In fact, 
the literature on organizational change 
auKl a recent study of major change in ur- 
ban high schools show that neither sutc- 
ment is valid as a guide to successful 
school reform.^ The same appears to be 
true for propositions 7 and 8. 

Still other mapping sutements are 
directly contradicted by empirical evi- 
dence. For example, though number 9 
looks obvious, studies of change have 
repeatedly found that substantial change 
efforts that address multiple problems 
are more likely to succeed and survive 
than small-scale, easily triviali^cd inno- 
vations.^ 

And number 10. as attractive as it may 
be politically, simply doesnH work. In- 
deed, it often makes matters worse. You 
can't mandate important changes, because 
they require skill, motivation, commit- 
ment, and discretionary judgment on the 
pari of those who must change.* 



Our aim here is not to debunk all our 
maps. Maps are crucial. But unless a map 
is a valid reprcsenution of the territory, 
we won't gei where we want to go. Later 
in this article, we will oudine a map that. 



We must 
have an approach 

to reform that 
acknowledges that 
we may not know 

all the answers* 



we believe, corresponds well with the 
real territory of change. 

2. Complex problems. Another ma- 
jor reason for the failure of reform is that 
the solutions are not easy - or even 
known in many cases. A number of years 
ago Arthur Wise labeled this problem the 
•hyperrationalization" of reform: 

To create goals for education is lo 
will that something occur. But goals, 
in the absence of a theory of how to 
achieve them, arc mere wishful think- 
ing. If there is no reason to believe i 
goal is attainable - perhaps evidenced 
by the fact that it has never been at- 
uincd - then a raiXKial p(anmng modd 
may not result in goal atuinmcnt.* 

The reform agenda has broadened in 
fundamental ways in the last five years. 
One need only mention the comprehen- 
sive reform legislation adopted in virtu- 
ally every state and the scores of resuiK- 
luring efforts in order to realize that cur- 
rent change efforts are enormously com- 
plex - both in the substance of their 
goals and in the capacity of individuals 
and institutions to can7 out and coor- 
dinate reforms. 

Education is a complex system, and its 
reform is even more complex. Even if 
one considers only seemingly simple, 
first-order changes, the number of com- 
ponents and their interrelationships arc 



staggering: curriculum and instruction, 
school organization, student services, 
community involvement, tc^icher inser- 
vicc training, assessment, reporting, and 
evaluation. Deeper, second-order chang- 
es in school cultures, teacher/student re- 
lationships, and values and expecutions 
of the system arc all the more daunting. 

Furthermore, higher-order education- 
al goals for all students require knowl- 
edge and abilities that we have never 
demonstrated. In many cases, we simply 
dont know how to proceed; solutions 
have yet ic be developed. This is no rea- 
son to stop trying, but we must remem- 
ber that it is folly to act as if we know 
how to solve complex problems in short 
order. We must have an approach to re- 
form that acknowledges that we don't 
necessarily know all the answers, that is 
conducive to developing solutions as we 
go along, and that sustains our conimit- 
meni and persistence to suy with the 
pr -blem untQ we get somewhere. In oth- 
er words, we need a different map for 
solving complex rather than simple prob- 
lems. 

3, Symbols over substance. In the 
RAND-sponsorcd study of federal pro- 
grams supporting educational change, 
Paul Berman and Milbrey McLaughlin 
found that some school districts adopted 
external innovations for opportunistic 
reasons rather than to solve a particular 
problem. These apparent reforms brought 
extra resources (which were not neces- 
sarily used for the intended purpose), 
symbolized that action was being uken 
(whether or not foUow-up occurred), and 
furthered the careers of the innovators 
(whether or not the innovation succeed- 
ed). Thus the mere appearance of inno- 
vation is sometimes sufficient for achiev- 
ing political success. 

Education reform is as much a politi- 
cal as an educational process, and it has 
both negative and positive aspects. One 
need not question the motives of politi- 
cal decision makers to appreciate the neg- 
ative. Political time lines are at variaiKC 
with the time lines for education reform. 
This difference often results in vague 
goals, unrealistic schedules, a preoccu- 
pation with symbols of reform (new leg- 
islation, task forces, commissions, and 
the like), and shifting priorities as politi- 
cal pressures ebb and flow. 

We acknowledge that symbols are es- 
sential for success. They serve to crys- 
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lallizc imawi and to attract and gencr- 
jtc poliiical power and tinancia! rc- 
wurco. Symbols can alw provide per- 
wcul and collective meaning and give 
«oplc faith and confidence when they 
jfo dealing with unclear goals and com- 
plex Miuations.- They arc essential for 
..ulvanizmg visions, acquiring ^^^[f^^' 
and carrying out concerted action, when 
>NmboU and subsunce are congr^jent. 
tiwv form a powerful combination. 

Nonetheless, reform oticn fails bccauic 
politics favors symbols over substance. 
Substantia] change in practice requires 
a lo( of hard and clever wor^ 'on the 
urouivl." which is niK the si.jng point 
or>^litical players. After several experi- 
ences with the dominance of symbolic 
chanue over substantive change, people 
bccoJi>e cynical and take the next change 
(hat comes along much less seriously^ 
Symbolic change does not have to be 
without substance, however. Indeed, the 
best examples of effective symbols are 
,:rounJed in rituals. cerc(TK>nies. and oth- 
er events in the daily life of an organiza- 
lion. While we cannot have effective re- 
Ibrm without symbols, wc can easily 
have symbols without clfcctive reform - 



Reforms 
also fail because 
our attempts to 
solve problems 
are frequently 
superficiaL 



the predominant experience ol most edu- 
cators and one that predisposes them to 
be skeptical about alt reforms. 

4 Impatient and superficial solu- 
tions. Reforms also fail because our at- 
tempts to solve problems arc frequently 
superficial. Superficial solutions, intro- 
duced quickly in an atmosphere of cri- 
sis, normally make maners worse.* This 
problem is all the more serious now that 




Ja\ you walk the plank,' 



we arc tackling largCbCjJc reforms, lor 
the coni^qucnces ot J'ailurc arc much 
more tKinous. 

Rcformtk in structure arc c^pccioJiy bu^- 
ccpcibic 10 superficialiiy and unrealistic 
lime lines, because ihey can be launched 
through political or administrative man- 
dates. Two examples at opposite ends ot 
the political spectrum provide cases m 
point. A recent study of the impact ot 
suiewide testing in two states fourKl that, 
while new icsimg mandates caused action 
at the local level, they also narrowed the 
curriculum and created adverse condi- 
tions for reform: 

ICloping with the pressure to atiatn 
wiisfactory results in high sukcs tests 
caused educators to develop almost a 
-cnsis mcntaliiy" in their approach, in 
thai ihey jumped quickly into 'solu- 
iions" to address a specific issue. They 
narrowed the range of instruct lonal 
biraicgies from which they selected 
means to instruct their students; they 
narrowed the content of the maierul 
they chose to present to students; and 
they njuTOwed the rungc of course of- 
ferings available to swdenu.' 

Site-based management - opposite in 
many ways to the strategy of centralized 
testing - also shows problems associai- 
cd with structural reforms. Daniel Levine 
and Eugene Eubanks, among others, 
have indicated how school -based models 
otien result in changes in fomul decision- 
making structures but rarely result in a 
focus on developing instructional skills 
or on changing the culture of schools, »^ 
There are numerous other examples ol 
new legislation and policies - career lad- 
ders, mentoring und induction policies, 
testing and competency requirements, 
and so on - being rxishcd into place with 
little forethought about possible negative 
consequences and side effects. 

A related bane of reform is faddism. 
Schools, districts, and slates are under 
tremendous pressure to reform. Innova- 
tion and reform are big business, politi- 
cally and economically. The temptation 
is great to latch on to the quick tlx. to 
go along with the trend, to react uncriti- 
cally to endorsed innovations as they 
come and go. LxKraJ educators experience 
most school reforms as fads. 

There are two underlying problems 
One IS that mistaken or superficial solu- 
tions are introduced; the other is that. 
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even v^hcn ihc solution is on the right 
inick. hasty implcmcnuiion leads to fail- 
ure. SiructuruJ solutions arc relatively 
easy to initiate under the right political 
corvditions, but they arc no substitute 
for the hard work, skill, and commit- 
meni needed to blend different structur- 
al changes into a successful reform ef- 
fort. In other words, changes in structure 
musi go hand in hand with changes in cul- 
ture and in ihc individual and collective 
capacity to work through new structures. 
Because education reform is so com- 
plex, we cannot know in advance exact- 
ly which new structures and behavioral 
patterns should go together or how they 
should mesh. But we do know that ne- 
glecting one or the other is a surefire 
recipe for failure. 

5. Misundersianding rtsistarKC. Things 
hardly ever go easily during change ef- 
forts. Since change necessarily involves 
people, and people can commit willed ac- 
tions, it seems natural to attribute prog- 
ress iliat is slower than we might wish to 
their -resisuncc." Before a recent work- 
shop, one of us asked a group of prin- 
cipals to fist the problems they faced in 
a specific change project. More than half 
said *rcsisurK:c'' ~ variously known as 
intransigence, entrenchment, fcarfulness, 
rclucunce to buy in, complacency, un- 
willingness to alter behaviors, and fail- 
ure to recognize the need for change. 
These traits were attributed to teachers 
and other suff members, though not to 
the principals themselves. 

But it is usually unproductive to label 
an attitude or action 'resistance.* It 
diverts attention from real problems of 
implemenuiion, such as diffuse objec- 
tives, lack f technical skill, or insuffi- 
cient resources for change. In effect, the 
label also individualizes issues of change 
and converts everything into a maner of 
-aniiude." Because such labeling places 
the blame (and the responsibility for the 
solution) on others, it immobilizes peo- 
ple and leads to "if only" thinking. 

Change does involve individual atti- 
tudes and behaviors, but ihey need to be 
framed as natural responses to transition, 
not misunderstood as "resistance." Dur- 
ing transitions from a familiar to a new 
sute of affairs, individuals must normally 
confront the loss of the old and commit 
themselves to the new, unlearn old be- 
liefs and behaviors and learn new ones, 
and move from anxiousness and uncer- 
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intense personal and organizational learn- 
ing and problem solving. People need sup- 
ports for such work, not displays of im- 
patience. 



Failure to 
institutioQalize 
an innovation 
underlies the 
disappearance 
of many reforms^ 



Blaming "resistance" for the slow pace 
of reform also keeps us from understand- 
ing that individuals and groups faced with 
something new need to assess the change 
for its genuine possibilities and for how 
it bears on their self-interest. From com- 
puters across the curriculum, to niain- 
streaming, to portfolio assessments, to a 
radical change in the time schedule, sig- 
nificant changes normally require extra 
effort during the transitional suge. More- 
over, there's little certainty about the 
kinds of outcomes that may ensue for sni- 
denU and teachers (and less assurance 
that they will be any better than the su- 
tus quo). These arc legitinutc issues that 
deserve careful anention. 

Many reform initiatives are ill-con- 
ceived, and many others arc fads. The 
most authentic response to such efforts 
is resisunce. Nevertheless, when resis- 
tance is misunderstood, we are immedi- 
ately set on a self-defeating path. Rcfram- 
ing the legitimate basis of most forms of 
resistance will allow us to get a more 
productive start and to isolate the real 
problems of improvement. 

6. >*lrition of pockets of success, 
ThC' are nuny examples of successful 
refoims in individual schools - cases in 
which the strong efforts of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and district administrators have 
brought about significant changes in 
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classroom and school pracuce." We do 
not have much evidence about the dura- 
bility of such successes, but we have rea- 
son to believe that they may not survive 
if the conditions under which they devel- 
oped are changed. 

Successful reforms have typically re- 
quired enormous effort on the pan of one 
or more individuals - effort that may not 
be sustainable over time. For example, 
staff collaboration takes much energy and 
time to develop, yet it can disappear 
overnight when a few key people leave. 
What happens outside the school - such 
as changes in district policies on the 
selection and transfer of > teachers and 
principals - can easily undo gains that 
have been made. 

Local innovators, even when they are 
successful in the short run, may bum 
themselves out or unwiningly seal them- 
selves off from the surrounding environ- 
ment. Thus schools can become hotbeds 
of innovation and reform in the absence 
of external support, but they cannot s(ay 
innovative without the continuing support 
of the district and other agencies. Innova- 
tive schools may enjoy external support 
from a critically important sponsor (e.g., 
the district superintendent) or from a giv- 
en agency only to see that support disap- 
pear when the sponsor moves on or the 
agency changes policies. Of course, the 
failure to institutionalize an innovation 
and build it into the normal structures and 
practices of the organization underlies the 
disappearance of many reforms.'^ 

We suspect that few things are more 
discouraging than working hard against 
long odds over a period of time to achieve 
a rnodicum of success - only to see it 
evaporate in short order as unrelated 
events uke their loll. It is not enough to 
achieve isolated pockets of success. Re- 
form fails unless we can demonstrate that 
pockeu of success add up to new struc- 
tures, procedures, and school cultures 
that press for continuous improvement. 
So far there is little such evidence. 

7. Misuse of knowledge about the 
change process. The final problem is 
related to a particular version of faulty 
maps: 'knowledge* of the change process 
is often cited as the authority for tak- 
ing certain actions. Sutements such as 
"Ownership is the key to reform," "Lots 
of inscrvice training is required," The 
school is the unit of change," "Vision and 
leadership are critical," and so on are all 



half-lojths. Taken lUcralty. they can be 
misused. . 

Reform is systemic, and actions based 
on knowledge of ihc change process must 
be systemic, too. To succeed we need to 
link 1 number of key aspecu of knowl- 
edge and maintain the connections before 
and during the process of change. In the 
following section we offer seven such 
themes, which we believe warrant being 
called propositions for success. 



fort was usually a sign that not much was 
being attempted; superficial or trivial 
change was being substituted for substan- 
tial change.** 

More complex reforms, such as re- 
structuring, represent even greater uncer- 
tainty: First, because more is being at- 
tempted; second, because the solution is 
not known in advance. In short, anxie- 
ty, difficulties, and uncertainty arc intrin- 
sic to all successful change. 



PKOPOSmONS FOR St'CCESS 

The seven basic themes or lessons de- 
rived from current knowledge of sue- 
cessful change form a set and must be 
contemplated in relation to one another. 
When it comes to reform, partial theones 
arc not very useful. We can say flaUy that 
reform will not be achieved until these 
seven orientations have been incorporat- 
ed into the thinking and reflected in the 
actions of those involved in change cf- 

^^Vf Change Is learning loaded with 
uncertainty. Change is a process of com- 
ing to grips with new personal meaning, 
and so it is a le'^ing process. Peter Mar- 
ris states the problem this way: 

When those who have the power to 
manipulate changes act as if they have 
only to explain, and when their expla- 
nations arc not at once accepted, ^hnjg 
off opposition as Ignorance or preju- 
dice, they expfess a profound cooicnnx 
for the meaning of lives other than ihctf 
own. For the reformers have already 
assimilated these changes to their pur- 
poses, and worked out a reformulation 
which makes sense to them, perhaps 
through months or yean of ami vsis and 
debate. If they deny others the chance 
to do ihe sanr>c. they treat them as pup- 
pcis dangling by the threads of their 
own conceptions.*' 

Even well-developed innovations rep- 
resent new rr^eaning and new learning for 
those who encounter them initially and 
require tin^ to assimilate them. So many 
studies have documented this early peri- 
od of difficuliy that we have given it a 
label - "the implementation dip."'* 
Even in cases where reform eventually 
succeeds, things will often go wrong be- 
fore they go right. Michael Huberman 
and Manhew Miles found that the ab- 
sence of early difficulty in a reform ef* 
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that is, before they are in a sound posi- 
tion to make such a judgment. 

2* Change Is a journey, not a blue- 
print. If change- involved implementing 
single, well-developed, proven innova-, 
tions one at a time, perhaps we could 
make blueprints for change. But school 
districts and schools are in the business 
of implementing a bewildering array of 
innovations and policies simultaneously. 
Moreover, reforms that aim at restruc- 
turing are so mullifacetcd and complex 
that solutions for any particular setting 
cannot be known in advance. If one tries 
to account for the complexity of the sit- 
uation with an equally complex imple- 
mentation plan, the proce^ will become 
unwieldy, cumbers le, and usually un- 
successM. 

There can be no blueprints for change, 
because rational planning models for 
complex social change (such as education 
reform) do not work. Rather, what is 
needed is a guided journey. Karen Sea- 
shore Louis and Matthew Miles provide 
a clear analysis of this evolutionary plan- 
ning process in their smdy of urban high 
schools involved in major change efforts: 



One can sec why a climate that encour- 
ages risk-taking is socriucal. People will 
not venture into uncertainly unless there 
is an appreciation that difficulties encoun- 
tered are t natural part of the process. 
And if people do not vennire into unccr- 
lainty, no significant change will occur. 

Undersunding successful change as 
learning also puts ownership in perspec- 
tive. In our view, ownership of a reform 
cannot be achieved in advance of learn- 
ing something new. A deep sense of own- 
ership comes only ihrough learning. In 
this sense, ownership is stronger m the 
middle of a successful change process 
than at the beginning and stronger still 
at the end. Ownership is both a process 
and a state. 

The first proposition for success, then, 
is to understand that all change involves 
learning and that all learning involves 
coming to understand and to be good at 
something new. Thus conditions that sup- 
port learning must be part and parcel of 
any change effort. Such conditions are 
also necessary for the valid rejection of 
particular changes, because many people 
reject complex innovations prematurely. 



The evo!utk>nary perspective rests on 
the assumption that ihc environment 
both inside and outside organizations 
is often chaotic. No specific plan can 
last for very kmg, because it will either 
become outmoded due to changing ex* 
tenul pressures, or because disagree- 
ment over priorities arises within the 
organization. Yet there b no reason to 
assume that the best response is to plan 
passively, relying on Incremental de- 
cisions. Instead, the organization can 
cycle back and foah between efforts to 
gain nomutivc consensus about what 
it may become, to plan strategies for 
gcning there, and to carry out decen- 
tralized incremcnul experimentation 
that harnesses the crcauvity of aJl mem- 
bers to the change effort. . . Strate- 
gy is viewed as a fiexible tool, rather 
than a semi-permanent expansion of the 
mission.'* 

The message is not the traditional 
"Plan, then do/ but "Do, then plan . . . 
and do and plan some more.' Even the 
development of a shared vision that is 
central to reform is bener thought of as 
a journey in which people's sense of pur- 
pose is identified, considered, and con- 
tinuously shaped and reshaped. 

3. Problems are our friends. School 
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improvement is a problem-nch process. 
Change (hreacens existing interests and 
routines, heightens uncertainty, and in- 
creases complexity. The typical principal 
in the study of urban sch<pols conducted 
by Louis and Miles mentioned three or 
four major problems (and several minor 
ones) with reform efforu. They ranged 
from poor coordination to suff polari* 
ration and from lack of needed skills to 
heart attacks suffered by key figures. 
Problems arise naturally from the de- 
mands of the change process itself, from 
the people involved, and from the struc- 
ture 2Dd procedures of schools and dis- 
iricu. Some are easily solved; others arc 
almost intractable. 

It seems perverse to say that problems 
are our friertds. but we cannot develop 
effective responses to complex situations 
unless we actively seek and confront real 
problems that arc diffiailt to solve. Prob- 
lems arc our friends because only through 
immersing ourselves in problems can we 
come up with creative solutions. Prob- 
lems axe the route to deeper change and 
deeper satisfaction. In this sense, effec- 
tive organizations "embrace problcnu" 
rather than avoid them. 

Too often, change-related problems 
are ignored, denied, or treated as an oc- 
casion for blame and defense. Success in 
school reform efforts is much more like- 
ly when problems are treated as natural, 
expected phenomena. Only by tracking 
problems can we understand what we 
need to do next to get what we want. 
Problems must be uken seriously, not 
attributed to "resistance" or to the igno- 
rance and wrongheadcdncss of others. 

What to do about problems? In their 
study of urban schools, Louis ar»d Miles 
classified coping style , ranging from 
relatively shallow ones (doing nothing 
at all. procrastinating, "doing it the usu- 
al way,* easing off, or increasing pres- 
sure) to deeper ones (building personal 
capacity through training, enhancing sys- 
tem capacity, comprehensive restaffmg. 
or system restructuring/redesign). They 
found that schools that were least suc- 
cessful at change always used shallow 
coping styles. Schools that were success- 
ful in changing could and did make struc- 
turaj changes in an effort to solve diffi- 
cult problems. However, they were also 
u tiling to use B^nd-Aid sotutJo:«i when 
a problem was judged to be minor. It's 
important lo note that successful schools 



did not have fewer problem than other 
schools - they just coped v/iih them bet* 
ter. 

The enemies of good cof ing are pas- 
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sivity. denial, avoidance, conventionali- 
ty, and fear of being "too radical." Good 
coping is active, assertive, inventive. It 
goes to the root of the problem when that 
is needed. 

We cannot cope better through being 
exhorted to do so. "Deep coping" - the 
key to solving difficult problems of re- 
form — appears to be more likely when 
schools arc working on a clear, shared 
vision of where they axe heading and 
when they create an active coping struc- 
ture (e.g., a coordinating committee or 
a steering group) that steadily and active- 
ly u^ks problems and momiors the re- 
sults of coping efforu. Such a structure 
benefits finom empowennent, brings more 
resources to bear on problems, and keeps ^ 
the energy for change focused. In short, 
the assertive pursuit of problems in the 
service of continuous improvement is the 
kind of accountability that can make a 
difference. 

4. Change Is resource-hungry. Even 
a moderate-sized school may sp?trid a mil- 
lion dollars a year on salaries, i/iain- 
tenance. and materials. And that's just 
for keeping schools as they are, not for 
changing them. Change deoiands addi- 
tional resources for training, for substi- 
mtcs, for new materials, for new space, 
and, above all, for time, (Thange is "re- 
source-hungry" because of what it repre- 
sents - developing solutions to complex 
problems, learning new skills, arriving 
at r^w insights, ail carried out in a so- 



cial setting already overloaded wtth de- 
mands. Such serious personal and collec- 
tive development necessarily demand* 
resources. 

Every analysis of the problems or* 
change efforu that we have seen in the 
last decade of research and practice has 
concluded that time is the salient issue. 
Most recently, the survey of urban high 
schools by I^uis and Miles found that 
the average principal with a schoolwide 
reform project spent 70 days a year on 
change nrwtnagemcnc. That's 32% of an ad- 
minisuator's year. The teachers njost 
closely engaged with the change elYon 
spent some 23 days a year, or 13^ ot* 
their time on reform. Since we have to 
keep school while we change school, such 
overloads arc to be expected. 

But time is ex>ergy. And success is like- 
ly only when the exua energy require- 
vocnis of change are n^et through the pro- 
vision of released time or through a re- 
designed schedule that includes space for 
the extra work of change. 

Time is also money. And Louis and 
Miles discovered that serious change in 
big-city high schools requires an annu- 
al investment of between $50.(X)0 and 
SI(X).000. They also found some schoo* 
spending five tinKS that much with litu 
to show for it. The key seemed to be 
whether the money simply went for new 
jobs and expensive equipment or was 
spent for local capacity -building (acquir- 
ing external assistance, training trainers, 
leveraging other add-on funds, and so 
on). Nevertheless, some minimum level 
of funding is always needed. 

Assistance itself can be a major re- 
source for change. It may include train- 
ing, consulting, coaching, coordination, 
and capacity-bixilding. Many studies have 
suggested that good assistance to schools 
is strong, sustained over years, closely 
responsive to local needs, and focused on 
building local caoacity. Louis and Miles 
found that at least 30 days a year of <x- 
r^/7u?/ assistance - with more than ih<i( 
provided internally - was essential for 
success. 

We can *ilso think of educational "con- 
tent resources* - such big ideas as effec- 
tive schools, teaching for understanding, 
empowerment, and school-based manapc- 
ment - that guide ajxJ energize the work 
of change. In addition, there are psycho- 
social resources, such as support, co 
mitmcnt, influence, and power. They 
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supposedly inungiblc. but they are criti- 

fai for success. 
The work of change requires aliention 
liOC just to resources, but to "resourc- 
ing." The actions required are those of 
■Scanning the school and its environment 
Ipor resources and matching them to ex- 
isting needs: acquiring resources (buy- 

I ing. negotiating, or just plain grabbing); 
reworking them for a better fit lo the 
situation: crcaung time through sched- 
ule changes and other arrangements; aixl 

I building local capacity through the de* 
velopment of such structures as steering 
groups, coordinating committees, and 
cadres of local trainers. 

I Good resourcing requires facing up to 
the need for funds and abjuring any false 
pride about self-sufficiency. Above all. 

I it takes willingr^ess lo invent, to go out- 
side the frame in garnering and rework- 
ing resources, (We arc reminded of the 
principal who used money for the hcat- 

Iing system to pay for desperately need- 
ed repainting and renovation, saying, "I 
knew that, if the boQer broke, ihc/d have 
to fix it anyway The stance is one of 

I steady and tenacious searching for and ju- 
dicious use of the extra resources that any 
change requires. Asking for assisunce 

I and seeking other resources arc signs of 
strength, not weakness. 
5. Change requires the power to 
manage it. Change initiatives do not run 

■themselves. They require that substantial 
effort be devoted to such tasks as moni- 
toring implcmcnution. keeping cveryofw 
infonned of what's happening." linking 

Imuhiple change projects (typical inmost 
schools), locating unsolved problems, 
and Uking clear coping action. In Louis 
and Miles' study, such efforts occurred 

S literally 10 times more frequently in suc- 
cessfully changing schools than in un- 
changing ones. 

B There appear to be several essential in- 
gredients in the successful managen^ni 
of change. First, the management of 
change goes best v/hcu it is carried out 

I by a cross-roU group (say. teachers, 
department heads, administrators, and - 
often - students and parents). In such 
a group dificrent worlds collide, more 

I learning occurs, and change is realisti- 
cally managed. There is much evidence 
that steering a change effort in this way 

(results in substantially increased teacher 
commitment. 
SccofKl. such a cross-role group needs 



Ugiri/mcy - i.e.. a clear license to steer. 
It needs an explicit contract, widely un- 
derstood in the school, as to what kinds 
of decisions it can make and what mon- 
ey it can spend. Such legitimacy is part- 
Iv conferred at the front end and partly 
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earned through the hard work of decision 
making and action. Most such groups do 
encounter suff polarization; they may be 
seen by others as an unfairiy privileged 
elite; or they may be opposed on ideo- 
logical grounds. Such polarization - of- 
ten a sign that empowennent of a steer- 
ing group is working - can be dealt with 
Uirough open access to nxetings. rotaUon 
of membership, and scrupulous report- 
ing. 

Third, even empowerment has its prob- 
lems, and cooperation is required lo solve 
them. Everyone has to learn to take the 
initiative instead of complaining, to inist 
colleagues, to live with ambiguity, to face 
the fact that shared decisions mean con- 
flict. Principals have to rise above the 
fear of losing control, and they have to 
hone new skills: initiating actions firmly 
without being seen as "controlling.* sup- 
porting others without taking over for 
(hem. All these stances and skills arc 
learnable. but they Ukc tinne. Kenneth 
Bennc remarked 40 years ago that the 
skills of cooperative work stKmld be "part 
of the general education of our peo- 
ple. They haven't been, so far. But 
(he technology for leaching these skills 
exists. It is up to steering groups to learn 
to work well together, using whatever as- 
sisunce is required. 
Founh. the power to manage change 



does not stop at the schoolhouse door. 
Successful change efforts are most like- 
ly when the local district office is close- 
ly engaged with the changing school in 
a collaborative, supportive way and 
places few bureaucratic restrictions in the 
path of reform. 

The bottom line is that the development 
of second-order changes in the culture of 
schools and in the capacity of teachers, 
principals, and communities to make a 
difference requires the power to manage 
the change at the local school level. We 
do not advocate handing over all deci- 
sions to the school. Schools and their 
environments must have an interactive 
and negotiated relationship. But complex 
problems cannot be solved from a dis- 
tance; the steady growth of the power to 
manage change must be part of the solu- 
tion. 

6. Change Is systemic. Political pres- 
sures combine with the segmented, un- 
coordinated nature of educational organi- 
zations to produce a "project n>enuli- 
ty.*'* A steady stream of episodic inno- 
vaUons - cooperative learning, effective 
schools research, classroom manage- 
ment, assessment schemes, career lad- 
den, peer coaching, etc.. etc. - come 
and go. Not only do they fail to leave 
much of a trace, but they also leave 
teachers and the public with a growing 
cynicism that innovation is marginal and 
politically motivated. 

What does it mean to work systemical- 
ly? There aie two aspects: 1) reform must 
focus on the dcvelopoKnt and interrela- 
tionships of all the main comportenrs of 
the system simultaneously - curriculum, 
teaching and teacher development, com- 
munity, student support systems, and so 
on: and 2) reform must focus not just on 
structure, policy, and regulations but on 
deeper issues of the culturr of the sys- 
tem. Fulfilling both requirements is a tall 
order. But it is possible. 

This duality of reform (the need to deal 
with system components and system cul- 
njre) must be attended to at both the sute 
ar>d district/school levels. It involves both 
restructuring and "rcoilturing.**^ Marshall 
Smith and Jennifer O'Day have mapped 
fHJt a comprehensive plan for systemic re- 
form at the state level that illustrates the 
kind of thinking and strategies involved.-^ 
At the school/disirict level, we see in the 
Toronto region's Learning Consortium a 
rather clear example of systemic reform 
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ia action.'* Schools, supported by their 
ilbuncts, avoid ad hoc innovations and fo- 
cus on ft variety of coordinaicd shori-icrm 
and mid' to long-term strategies. The 
short-term activities include inservice 
prcfcisional development on selected and 
interrelated themes; mid- to long-term 
strategics include vision building, initial 
teacher preparation, selection and bduc- 
lion. promotion procedures and criteria, 
school-based planning in a system con- 
text, curticulum reorganization, and the 
development of assessments. There is an 
explicit emphasis on new cxJtural nomu 
for collaborative work and on the pursuit 
of continuous improvement. 

Systemic reform is complex. Practical- 
ly speaking, traditional approaches to in- 
novation and reform in education have 
not been stxxessful in bringing about last- 
ing improvement. Systemic reform looks 
to be both more efficient and more effec- 
tive, even though this proposition is less 
proven empirically than our other six. 
However, both concepnially and practi- 
cally, it does seem to be on the right 
track.^ 

7. All targe-scale change is Ira- 
ptementcd locally. Change canno( be ac- 
complished from afar. This cardinal rule 
crystallizes the previous six propositions. 
The ideas thai change is learning, change 
is a journey, problems are our friends, 
change is resource-hungry, change re- 
quires the power to manage, and change 
is systemic all embody the fact that lo- 
cal implemcnution by everyday teachers, 
principals, parents, and snidcnts is the 
onJy way that change happens. 



This observation has both an obvious 
and a less obvious meaning. The former 
reminds us all that any interest in system- 
wide reform must be accompanied by a 
preoccupation with how it plays itself out 
locally. The less obvious implication can 
be stated as a caution: we should not as- 
sume that only the local level counts and 
hand everything over to the individual 
school. A careful reading of the seven 
propositions together shows that extra- 
local agencies have critical - though 
decidedly not traditional - roles to play. 
Most fundamentally, their role is to help 
bring the seven propositions to life at the 
local level. 

Modem societies are facing terrible 
problems, and education refom> is seen 
as a major source of hope for solving 
them. But wishful thinking and legisla- 
tion have deservedly poor track records 
as tools for social bctiemient. As educa- 
tors increasingly acknowledge that the 
-change process is crucial/ they ought 
to know what that means at the level 
at which change actually Ukes place. 
Whether we are on the receiving or in- 
itiating end of change (as ail of us arc at 
one time or another), we need to under- 
suLod why education reform frequently 
fails, and we need to internalize and live 
oat valid propositions for its success. Liv- 
ing out the seven propositions for suc- 
cessful change means not only nuking 
the change process more explicit within 
our own minds and actions, but also con- 
tributing to the knowledge of change on 
the part of those with whom we interact. 
Being knowledgeable about the change 
process may be both the best defense and 
the best offense we have in achieving 
substantial education reform. 
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Washington Commentary 




Goals 2000 Is Not More of the Same 

By Anne C. Lewis 



AS PART of the media cov- 
erage of the passage of the 
Goals 2000 legislation, Na- 
liooal Public Radio visited 
a large urban high school 
to find out what teachers thought about 
the idea of enacting higher standards for 
stmknls. Judging by their comments, they 
were no< very impressed. One thought tliat 
his state*s standards seemed like "more 
of the same thing." Another said that the 
money would be better spent on remedi- 
al education. 

Each of these responses illustrates a 
different reason why we need the Goals 
2000 legislation. We can hope that it will 
prevent us from simply doing "more of 
the same* in education reform, and we 
caji hope that it will lead to more enlight- 
ened ways of helping students become 
beaer learners than those provided by 
traditional remedial education. 

There are many pieces to this intrigu- 
ing statute. For one thing, it formalizes 
the de^/elopmcnt of national standards and 
new assessment s>slems. Public policy 
has been moving gradually in that direc- 
tion for several years, but the new law al- 
lows researchers and policy makers to get 
on with these tasks in a more systematic 
way. Many people have been working on 
the fringes to develop the technical guid- 
ance that will shape several different types 
of standards, including content standards, 
performance standards, and opportunity- 
to-leam standards. These seem like a 
nKMithful, but they will soon becon>e part 
of the vocabulary of every educator. 

No procedure a law will prevent mis- 
takes from being made as the work on 
standards plays out, but at least the best 
knowledge and research available will be 
applied to the development and imple- 
mentation of standards of all forms. On 
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a voluntary basis, of course, national pan- 
els will certify each state's content stan- 
dards and student performance standards, 
as long as they are as rigorous as the na- 
uonally certified standards. Eventually, 
parents and the general publk: will be able 
to look at what is being taught and what 
performance is considered "good enough" 
in their schools in light of nationally cer- 
tified standards. The primary hook to en- 
tice states to take such steps is money: 
states with acceptable improven^ent plans 
(including their plans to develop stan- 
dards and assessments) will qualify to dip 
into a federal pot of education reform 
money. Five billion dollars has been au- 
thorized for this purpose over the next 
five years. 

Simply doing "more of the same" 
should not be possible under Goals 2000. 
Through several of its provisions, the 
new law establishes a number of "firsts" 
in national policy. The one that is men- 
tioned least often but could prove most 
significant is the formal recognition that 
American education has much to learn 
from the education systems and standards 
in use in other countries. Under the legis- 
lation, the development of all types of 
standards must include research on the 
content and classroom practices in na- 
tions with rigorous standards. 

Another first is the establishment of 
standards for students who arc not bound 
for college. A skills standards board cre- 
ated by the legislation will develop entry- 
level standards for clusters of occupa- 
tions; these standards are to be closely 
aligned with academic standards. Such 
skills standards have the potential to rev- 
olutionize vocational education and that 
vast area known as comprehensive edu- 
cation, which has been neither academic 
nor vocational. 

The legislation also acknowledges a 
subtle change in governance. State poli- 
cies, through s(ate improvement plans, 
are now to be more directly focused on 



the schools. While this new statc/schoo! 
link is being forged in the context of how 
schools arc currently governed, it could 
ultimately lead to changed relationships. 



HOWEVER, the most conten- 
tious and ultimately the most 
far-reaching provision in the 
Goals 2000 legislation deals 
with opportunity-to-leam standards. The 
National Govemors* Association (NGA), 
which has been trying to iJevclop sane 
policies on this issue for several years, 
defines "opportunity to Icam" as "^the fac- 
tors, elements, or conditions of teaching - 
and leaming that arc necessary for all stu- 
dents to have a fair opportunity to achieve 
high performance standards." 

Proponents of such standards argue 
that it is unfair to hold students to higher 
standards if they have not been given the 
opportunity to meet those standards. Op- 
ponents fear that opportunity -<o-leam stan- 
dards will lead to a "checklist" of inputs 
that could result in more regulation and 
have little impact on inequities. In the de- 
bate on Capitol Hill there was an addi- 
tional undercurrent: the lingering doubts 
on the part of many members of Con- 
gress as to whether state and local of- 
ficials are truly committed to dealing with 
inequities. Many members wanted the de- 
velopment of specific opportunity -to- learn 
standards to be required before content 
and performance standar Is could be used 
for high-stakes purposes. 

The compromise on opportunity-to- 
learn standards that was finally reached 
in Congress provides for the develop- 
ment of national opportunity-to-lcarn 
standards. The new council that will cer- 
tify all standards will also certify "ex- 
emplary, voluntary national opportunity- 
to-leam standards that will establish a 
basis for providing all students a fair op- 
portunity to achieve the knowledge and 
skills set out in the volunury national 
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standards certified by the Cou.iCil," One 
loses count of how many times the word 
vt>/«/iwr>' appears in this legislation. And 
while it's true that there is no require- 
ment that states present opportunity-to- 
leam standards in order to qualify for 
funding, the handwriting is on the wall. 
These opporlunity-to-leam standards, 
as Congress now sees them, have entered 
the local, state, and national debate. The 
Goals 2000 legislation says that, in cer- 
tifying such staiidards, specific elements 
shall be addressed, including: 

• the quality and availability to all stu- 
dents of curricula, inslractional materi- 
als, and technologies, including distance 
learning; 

• the capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction to meet the di- 
verse learning needs of all students in 
each content ?rea; 

• the extent to which teachers, prin- 
cipals, aixi administrators have ready and 
continuing access to professional devel- 
opment, including the best knowledge 



about teaching, learning, and school im- 
provement; 

• the extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments arc 
aligned with voluntary nav'onal content 
standards; 

• the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment 
for learning and instruction and provide 
the requisite libraries, laboratories, and 
other resources necessary to provide stu- 
dents an opportu.)ity to learn; and 

• the extent to which schools use poli- 
cies, curricula, and instructional practices 
that ensure nondiscrimination on the ba- 
sis of gender. 

* State policy makers have already found 
it difficult enough to face equity goals. 
Opportunity-to-lcam standards will be 
an even more difficult challenge, accord- 
ing to Susan Traiman, director of edu- 
cation policy research for the NG * , be- 
cause ihcy shift the focus 'I'rom equal ac- 
cess to services to equal opportuni'y to 
receive quality instruction." The issue 



now is not whether services are available 
but whether those services arc actually 
delivered to all children. 

Some Washington lobbyists don't be- 
lieve that the Goals 2000 legislation 
means much, ''It's more of what we're 
doing already," they argue. But those 
lobbyists who argued on Capitol Hill for 
less restriction on stales believe the 
opportunity-to-leam standards Ciui be 
used by state leaders to improve educa- 
tion substantially. 

Ultimately, however, these opportu. i- 
ty-to-leam standards present new tools 
for accountability. They can become ar- 
gunKnts for closing schools that are not 
providing opportunities for students to 
learn. And although federal legislation 
says that the standards cannot be used 
in litigation, there is no doubt that, if 
schools, disu-icts, and states continually 
fail 10 provide the types of opportunities 
to be certified nationally, civil rights ad- 
vocates will 50 to court to argue against 
"more of the same.** K 
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EFFECTIVE SCHOOUNCS FOR 
LANGUACE UINORITY STUDENTS: 
THE TEACHER 

Attributes of '•ffsctivt' (choolt. ttachsrt and cUssroom •nvironmeni tpscific to Iho 
•ducation of Hispanic laoguss^ minority studsntt has rscslvsd ovor thrss ysars of 

invastigatofy atlanlion in projacU fundad by tha California Policy Saminar arvd tha Organization 
tor Economic Coilaboration and Davalopmant, Paris, Franca. With a focus on acadamic Waching 
and teaming, this rasearch providas an in-dapth invastigation of schools which son^a linguistic 
minority Hispanic studants alleciivaly. 

Mora speciHcally, activilias and parcoptions of studants, teachars, administrators and parants 
wara sampled ovar savarai yaars. This data addrassad: 

• Instructional procassas in litaracy and math 

. Studant perlormanca on stanc'ardiiad language, cognitiva and meta-cognltrva moasuras 

• Academic achiavament 

• Teacher attitudes 

• PrifKipal atlitudas 

• Parental attitudes 

Th0 Findings ^. ^ u • u 

Tha present work provides some preliminary conclusions regarding the teacher m these 
•eftective' classrooms. These aurilDutes have been divided into four distinct but interlocking 
domains: 

(1) knowladga 

These •aftectiva teachars were experienced in working specifically with these siudenis 
(the average number of yaars of experience was 6.2), They wera able to aniculata 
what they were doing in their classrooms and also substantiate their effects. Ail were 
highly compeienl in the conient areas for which they wera responsible. 

(2) Skills 

-These •affective' teachers wera competent communicators with their studants, their 
teaching colleagues, their administrators and their students* parants Early grade 
teachers were proficieni .Spanish/English bilinguals. AH teachers were bdilerata. In 
their classrooms, these leachers adopted the role of •coMabcrator". serving mere as a 
coordinator of learning ihar^ a dispenser of knowledge. They skillfully implemer^ted 
collaborativa teaching strategies in heterogeneous groups. 

(3) Disposition* 

Thes# •effectiva' teachers were both highly confident in their ability and self, critical. 
They reported being 'paradigm-flexibV. having at different points of their careers 
adopted distinct beliefs about their teachir>g role. and. changed those beliefs several 
times. But. they never considered themselves eclectic. They had achieved a high 
degree of autonomy and a h*gh degree of respect from leaching colleagues, 
administrators and parer^ts. They were creative, committed and hardworking; never 
satisfied that they were doing enough. They kx>ked to teaching colleagues lor support 
and themselves organized and substained support networks. 

(4) Affect 

These 'affectrve' teachert were advocates fo< their students, had high expectations 
for each student and displayed a pride in student's accomplishments. They wera 
reassuring but damandir>g, and rejected any notion that their students were 
disadvantaged. In general, their classrooms wore managed In the style of the family- 
they "adopted* these students as H they wera children of their own. They wera also 
'adopted* by the studenu' families. 

Detans of this comprehensrve study are available from Or. Eugene E. Garcia. Oeao, Social 
Science Division. Kerr Hall. University of California, Santa Cru2. CA 45064. 
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The Education of Linguistically and 
Culturally Diverse Students: Effective 
Instructional Practices 



Overview 

LInguistJcally and culturally diverse students find themselves in a 
vulnerable situation on entering U.S. schools. Ttiey can achieve academic 
success, however, when provided with appropriate instnjction tailored to 
meet their spacific needs. Recent research has documented effective 
instojctional practices used with students from homes and communities 
where English is not the primary language of communication. TTiese 
descriptive studies identified specific schools and cli^ssrooms whose lan- 
guage minority students were particulariy successful academically. Studies 
included examination of preschool, elementary, and high school dass- 
rocms. and concentrated largely on Latino students. 

A number of common attributes were identified in the instmctional 
organization of the classrooms studied: 

- functional communication between teacher 'ind students and among 
feltow students was emphasized; 

- the instnjction of basic skills and academic content was consistently 
organized around thematic units; ' 

- instnjction was organized in suci^ e nay tnat students were required 
to interact wHh each other utilizing collaborative leaning techniques; 

- students progressed systematically from writing in the native lan- 
guage to writing in English, making the transition without any pressure from 

the teacher to do so; 

- teachers were highly committed to the educational success of their 
students and sen/ed as student advocates; 

- principals were highly supportive of their instnjctional staff and 
supported teacher autonomy while maintairiing an awareness of the need 
to conform to district policies on curriculum and academic accountability; 

. bo\h Angto and non-Anglo parents were involved in the formal parent 
support activities of the schools and expressed a high level of satisfactton 
with and appreciation for their children*s educattonal experience in these 
schools. 
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Conclusions 



The research described at)Ove addressed some significant practice 
questions about effectfve academic environments for lir>guisticany and 
cutlurany drverse students: 

(1 ) Did native language instruction play a role? 

The scfx>ols in these studies considered natrve language instruction 
key in the early grades (K-3). 

(2) Was there one t>e$t curriculum? 

No comnx)n curriculum was identified in these studies. However, a 
well'trained instaictional staff implementing an integrated student-centered 

curriculum, with literacy pervasive In all aspects of Instruction, was consis- 
tently ot^erved across grade levete. Basate were utilized sparingfy and 
usually as resource material. 

(3) What instnjctional strategies were effective? 

Teachers ccnsistentfy organized instruction so as to Insure heteroge- 
neous small-group collatwrath/e academic activities requiring a high degree 
of student-to-student interaction. Individual instaictional activity was limited, 
as was individual oorrvetition as a classroom PDOtivational ingredient. 

(4) Who were the key players in this effective set tooling drama? 

School administrators and parents played important roles, but teach- 
ers were the key players. T^ley gained the confidence of their peers and 
supervisors. They worked to organize instruction, create new instoiciional 
environments, assess inf.tnjctional effectrveness, and advocate for their 
students. They were proud of their students— academically reassuring but 
consistently demandir^g. Ihey rejected any notton of academk:, finguistic. 
cultural, or intellectual inferiority in their students. 

These features of effective classroonrts for linguistically and cuttur- 
ally drverse students cortribute, above all, to the establishment of an 
Interact'rve, student-centered learning context. In other words, effective 
instnjctional staff recognize that academic learning hasrts roots in processes 
of social interaction. This type of instmction provWes abundant and diver-^e 
opportunities for speaking, listening, reading, and writing atong with native 
tanguagejscaffotding to help guide students through the learning process. 
A focus on social interaction encourages students to take risks, constoict 
meaning, and seek reinterpretaifons of knowledge within compatible social 
contexts. Within this knowledge -driven ouniculum, skills are tools for 
acquiring knowledge, not a fundamental target of teaching events (Tharp & 
Gallimore. 1988; Garcia. 1988), 
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Immigration Laws Are 
Education Laws Too 



Today, when more newcomers are brought in than an 
already-frail education system can handle, we are certamly 
mismanaging immigration, Mr. Stewart claims. 



By David Stewart 




WHAT SINGLE piece of 
national legislation has 
had the most effect on 
American institutions 
and agencies of educa- 
tion in the past several decades? Not, in 
my view, any of the laws with "educa- 
tion" in their titles. Rather, this distinc- 
tion belongs to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1965, which did not em- 
anate from either of the education com- 
mittees of Congress and which was enact- 
ed with virtually no consideration of its 
possible implications for the education of 
immigrants and their native-bom coun- 
terparts. Tlic InuTiigration Act affects ed- 
ucation because it has led to a massive 
increase in enrollment by immigrant stu- 
dents, whose presence is a major spur for 
school restructuring and curricular re- 
form. 

The 1965 immigration law represented 
a marked shift in policy. It did away with 
the essentially racist national -origins sys- 
tem of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act, replacing it with selection criteria 
focusing on family reunification and de- 
sired occupational skiUs. The numbers of 
immigrants' allowed to enter were sub- 
stantially increased, and the nation re- 
gained its conscience as immigrants /rom 
the Eastern Henusphcre were for the first 
lime allowed to enter the United States 
without regard to national or racial ori- 
I gin. 

The effects of the 1%5 legislation were 

DAVID STEWART is the author o/ Immi- 
gration and Education: The Crisis and the Op- 
portunities (Lexington Booh. 1993). He is di- 
rector of program devehpmentfor the Amer- 
ican Council on Educations Center for Adult 
Leamini and Educational Credentials, Wash- 
ington, D.C* 
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as dramatic as they were unexpected 
The proportion of immigrants coming 
from Europe declined precipitously. At 
the same time, huge increases were re- 
corded in immigration from Asia and also 
from Latin America, with the result that 
today more than 80% of all immigration 
to the U.S. comes from these tv,'0 areas. 

For many of the nation's schools, these 
changing immigration patterns have meant 
not only an increase in the size of their 
student bodies but also a marked shift 
in their demographic composition. And 
ll>c newly diverse student bodies require 
schools to make major adjustments to ac- 
commodate them. 

As immigrants enroll, far more studenu 
will need special or altered programs and 
services if they are to be served adequate- 
ly. Bilingual education and English as a 
second language (ESL) programs are at 
the forefront of these accommodations. 
So are curricular changes that take a mul- 
ticultural student body into account. But 
specialized assessment and placement 
centers, systems to assess language pro- 
ficiency, •'newcomer schools' that serve 
immigrant students exclusively, year- 
round school calendars, cultural sensi- 
tivity programs, parent outreach pro- 
grams, and partnerships with communi- 
ty agencies and organizations arc also re- 
quired. And this list does not even men- 
tion the need for new physical facilities 
and equipment. 

Generally, the need for these services 
and facilities is most acute in ur' zn school 
districts that arc least likely to have the 
resources to provide them. When schools 
do not respond to these needs, watered- 
down or inferior programs and overcrowd- 
ing are the incviuble results. Some aca- 
demic programs, as well as extracurricu- 
lar activities and after-school services, 
may even be dropped altogether. This sit- 
uation introduces a tension-building com- 
petition for resources between incoming 
immigrants and low-income Americans 
- most often African Americans and 
native-born Hispanics. 

In a recent scries of inters iews about 
immigrant education with school admin- 
istrators and teachers, I asked this ques- 
tion: Do you believe that the need to pro- 
vide specialized services to immigrant 
students has led to diminished resources 
and services to native-born students? In 
nearly every instance the answer to this 
question (delivered uneasily and never 



jr attribution) was yes. 
Rapid social change always bnngs ten- 
sions, and American schools are current- 
ly experiencing more than their share of 
them An unwholesome separatism is 'Jie 
norm in many schools as the various eth- 
nic groups sort themselves out and build 
walls that they perceive as necessary for 
their emotional or even physical protec- 
tion. In many schools, this tension spills 
over into outright conflict. Anti-immi- 
grant hate crimes are on the rise. A num- 
ber of studies have shown that immigrant 
children almost universally report experi- 
ences of violence, intimidation, or harass- 
ment. Native-born children also express 
comparable fear and discomfort, with 
negative comnrients about immigrants 
coming as much from African American 
and Hispanic students as from whites. 

With the heavy inflow of immigrants 
to many American cities and increasing- 
ly to suburbs as well, many school sys- 
tems are experiencing a "tipping" phe- 
nomenon that is reminiscent of the civil 
rights era. Today it is not whiles flee- 
ing from blacks, but English-speaking 
parents who move out of the neighbor- 
hood or withdraw their children from 
schools in which larger and larger num- 
bers of students have limited English 
skills. These parents perceive that teach- 
ers have less time to spend with native 
children in the face of heavier demands 
from students with limited English profi- 
ciency; they arc also uncomfortable with 
rising levels of tension and violence stem- 
ming in part from etiinic conflicts. 

It is not only programs for children 
that are affected by the nation's immigra- 
tion laws. Adult literacy programs are 
also being severely strained as demand 
from immigrant adults needing English- 
language training outpaces comparable 
(and much less assertive) demand from 
native-born clients. With limited funds 
and with long waiting lists of eager im- 
migrants, directors of literacy programs 
have no incentive to develop (or even to 
continue) outreach programs aimed at of- 
ten hard-to-reach native-bom adults. 

These difficulties are approaching cri- 
sis proportions in many localities. In- 
deed, they amount to "social dynamite, 
to borrow a phrase used by James Bry- 
ant Conant in reference to the problems 
of ill-educated urban youth just bdorc the 
civil rights explosions of the I96()s. In 
an era when many more immigrants arc 



on the way, we ignore this situation at 
our peril. During the 1990s the nation ex- 
pects a historic high of about one million 
immigrants per year when both legal and 
illegal immigration are totaled. 



IN THE GREAT sweep of American 
history, immigration has proved to 
be good for the country. The diver- 
sity that intmigrants bring is an as- 
set in educational settings. It may bring 
problems, but it is not in itself a prob- 
lem. Today, however, when more new- 
comers arc brought in than an already- 
frail education system can handle, we arc 
certainly mismanaging immigration. Our 
schools are being overwhelmed. 

How did we get into this mess, and 
what needs to be done about it? The root 
of the problem lies in Congress^ enact- 
ing immigration laws that it does not ade- 
quately finance. Huge increases in immi- 
gration arc authorized. Yet the stagger- 
ing initial costs required to educate the 
newcomers are for the most part passed 
along by the federal government to others 
- generally to that weakest of contem- 
porary institutions, the urban school. 

One reason for this dysfunction has 
been the failure of the education subcom- 
mittees in the House and Senate to in- 
volve themselves in the developnKnt of 
immigration legislation. Assertive action 
by the chairs of the education subcom- 
mittees is surely needed to correct this 
oversight. Participation by the education 
subcomminees could be arranged with 
particular ease in the Senate, where Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) serves as 
chairman of both the Judiciary Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Refugee Affairs and the Labor and Hu- 
man Resources Committee. 

To solve the basic problems. Congress 
will either have to provide adequate up- 
front funding to support the education 
expenditures that its immigration laws 
necessitate, or it will have to alter those 
immigration laws. The Emergency Immi- 
grant Education Act, under which federal 
funds are channeled to school districts 
heavily affected by immigration, is pa- 
thetically underfunded (an average of $43 
per immigrant student and $213 per refu- 
gee student per year). Given present lev- 
els of immigration, its appropriations 
should be very substantially increased. 
Sensitive adjustments in immigration law 
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Development Institutes 



TEACHING FOR 

MULTIPLE 

INTELLIGENCES 

April 19-20 

Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
April 21-22 

Branttord, Ontario 

HANDS-ON 
EQUATIONS 

April 5 

Chicago, Illinois 
April 6 

Madison, Wisconsin 
April 7 

Detroit, Michigan 
April 12 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
April 27 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 28 

Boise, Idaho 
April 29 

Spokane, Washington 
Mays 

Rochester, New York 
May 6 

Buffalo, New York 

BREAKING THE CYCLE 
OF FAILURE 

April 19-20 
Springfield, Illinois 

WORKING WITH 
DIFFICULT STUDENTS: A 
DISCIPLINE WITH 
DIGNITY APPROACH 

April 20-21 

Grand Rapids. Michigan 
April 27-28 

Orlando, Floribs 
May 4-5 

Lexington, Kentucky 



For additional information, contact the Center for Professional Development 
at Phi Delta Kappa, P.O. Box 789. Bloomlngton, IN 47402-0789. Ph. 800/766- 
1156 or 812/339-1156. 



PARENTS SHARING 
BOOKS 

April 6 

Houston, Texas 
April 8 

San Antonio, Texas 
April 20 

Dallas, Texas 
April 22 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
May 4 

Richmond, Virginia 
May 6 

Cleveland, Ohio 
May 18 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
May 27 

Lansing, Michigan 

CREATIVE CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION 
April 12-13 

Columbia, Maryland 
May 5-6 

Atlanta, Georgia 

HANDS-ON SCIENCE 

April 22 
Denver, Colorado 

DEALING WITH 
DISRUPTION, HOSTILITY, 
AND EXCUSES: A 
REALITY THERAPY 
APPROACH 
April 18 

Rochester, New York 
April 19 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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should also receive careful attention. 

A nrK)ralorium on immigration, as some 
propose, is not the answer. Immigration 
has been and continues to be a source of 
intellectual, social, and cultural nourish- 
ment for Ajnerica. The nation should also 
remain a haven for genuine political refu- 
gees, no matter how needy. But immigra- 
tion in all its complex dimensions does 
need good management. 

Given the sensitivities invoiced. Con- 
gress has long been loath tc ' "ike up im- 
migration issues until the public mood 
festers and outside pressure is applied. 
Using that gauge, the time to act is now, 
and the necessary pressure ought to be 
generated. A reduced level of immigra- 
tion would be desirable. One relatively 
practical option would be a suspension of 
the 4GX increase that was unwisely au- 
thorized in the 1990 amendments to a 
generous immigration law that already 
allowed high levels. More aggressive 
(though humane) action to control the 
increasing inflow of illegal immigrants 
would also be appropriate. Illegal im- 
n.. grants, who are generally drawn from 
the least advantaged groups in their home 
countries, often arrive with dispropor- 
tionately high levels of educational need. 
Many of them, both adults and children, 
have never been enrolled in school in 
their home nations. The costs of serving 
them are high - exceeded only by the 
social and moral costs of not serving a 
segment of the population that must be- 
come a functioning part of our democra- 
cy. 

Finally, we do need to act immediately 
for another reason - that of staving off 
the present distressing backlash against 
immigrants. (Some 68% of the U.S. 
population currently believe that immi- 
gration is "bad" for the country, accord- 
ing to a recent Harris poll.) In the long 
run, a more rational immigration plan 
would engender a greater degree of pub- 
lic acceptance of and welcome for new- 
comers to American shores. B 
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Who Are Our Current and Future Students? 




Ro«Mnn Du*Am GonzAto 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 
between 1930 end 1990. the toUlpopuUboo 
grew by 10 percent 

• Whites expemnced tbc lowest growth 
nuc, of jitst 6 percent; 

• the Asian and Pac ific Islander population 
showed the greatest increase during the 
decade, of 108 percent; 

• Hispanics increased their numbcn by S3 
pcix<pJ; 

• Native Anacricans had a 38 percent popu- 
lation growth rate; and« the African 
Aoherksa popuiatioc grew by about 13 
percent. 

Tbcaeaieaocoe of the statistics presented 
lo participants in the **ReciaiiDing the 
DttaoT conference, held last August in> 
WkJuttgtoo, D.C Roseann E>uefias Cotv 
aolT, ^tcofrmnr of English and director of 
Hbe Writing Skins Improvement Program at 
tbe University of Ariiooa, used population 
Mad immigntioo statistics to illustrate the 
Mture of tbe multicultura] classrooro, now 
•fid in tbe ftiture. 

L«w4»ck)eB€e Languages on the Rbe 

In tbe tea years between the 1980 and 
1990 censuses, the number of Noo-Eoglish 
Home Language Speakers (NEHLS) 
iluwed a 38 pciccnt increase, from 23 to 3 1 
BiiUioe people. Over a third of tbem have 
wU< tfaey describe aa great diflkulty with 



tbe English language. 

While Spanish remains the roost widely 
spoken language othrr than English in the 
United Stales, many other languages saw 
explosivegrowthbetwccn 1980 and 1990 — 
Korean, a 127 percent increase; Vietnamese, 
a 149 percent iiKrease; Arabic, a 57 percent 
increase. "Languages that we never had in 
the United States, never even thought about, 
are suddenly becoming significant Ian* 
guagcs in our country," Gonzalez observed. 

What this means for the schools is that the 
number of students identified as Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) is increasing. In 
one year, between 1990 and 1991, the num- 
ber of LEP students nationwide increased by 
14 percent Only seven stttes in tbe United 
States, Cknzalez said, expericocod a decline 
in tbc number of LEP students enrolled Ten- 
nessee bad tbe greatest increase, 80 percent, 
fitra 2,033 to 3,660 LEP students. Overall, 
the number of LEP students in tbe United 
States grew, in one year, from 1,981,112 to 
2,263.682. 

Gonzalez pointed out that LEP numbcn 
probably art lower than they could be, for 
two reasons. First, the stttistics capture only 
those LEP students wbo have been identified 
by state agencies. In addition, tbe very meas- 
ure of LEP — bow much social English stu- 
dents have — fails to address tbe needs of 
st\K5ents wbo may hive sufficient social 
English skills but limited academic profi- 
ciency. 

Other &ctoa besides language bamers 
combine to make academic achievcmenl dif- 
ficult for many of Amcrica'a children. Coo* 
ziJez said that between 1980 and 1990. the 
two-parent family achieved minority status 
in this country in sonK groups. In tbe African 
American population, for example, the num- 
ber of sicigle-parent ftmiiies surpassed that 
of two-parent families in tbe decade before 
the last census. Latino populations have seen 
a 50 percent ir>crca$e in single-parent Cuni- 
liei, Asian Arftericans have seen a 95 percent 
increase, and Native Americaiu, a 48 per- 
cent increase. "It^s one of the things we 
know that other cultures art learning firom 
mainstream American culture,** Gonzalez 
said *K>DC of the ptoblemi in the coming 



Proportion of College Students 
Who Are Minority-Group Members, Fall 1991 




□ 20%afKJ«bovi 

□ 0%to«% 



SOURCE: U.S. Oap^tmant of Eduction. Gfaph cour1a«y of T7» Chronhh c/hOgfrn-Edocaticn. 



together of cultures [is the] t«3dng on of 
some of those unfortunate negative ele- 
ments," 

Fifty percent of single-parent families 
live in poverty. In no state does that figure 
dip below 30 percent Hispanic children suf- 
fered tbe highest increase in poverty be- 
tween 1980 and 1990, but all groups 
experienced increases in tbe nund)er of chil- 
dren living in poverty. 

How does all this adversity affoct linguis- 
tically aiKl culturally djvenc itDdents? Typi- 
cally, Gonzalez said, it is reflected in high 
dropout rates. In &ct, states with tbe higbcrt 
Dumbers of LEP studenti have higher than 
average dropout rates. Hispanics are three 
times as likely to drop out of school as 
non-Kisp*nic peen; African AmcrKan stu- 
dents arc twice as likely to drop out as Anglo 
students, wbo have about an 11 percent 
dropout rate. 

The number one reason students gave for 
dropping out of school between eighth and 
tenth grades wu that they did not like 
school. What, Gonzalez asked, does that 
really mean? 

"What don't you like usually? That which 
you fear? That which you don*t feel comfort- 



able in? That which you don*t feel a part of? 
That which you never made any kind of 
bond with?** Gonzalez went on to cite factors 
that dropouts said might lure them back to 
•cbool. Number one amocig 53 percent of 
Hispanic ai^ 62 percent of African Ameri- 
can dropouts was **U it would improve my 
reading skills.** 

*liow does this become a conditiooil 
sentence — *I would return to " bool 
^. . . ?"• Gonzalez uked incredulously. 
•Tjn*t Kbool tbc place ycsu go to leara to 
read? What docs this teO you? Whatever is 
going on hi that school hasn*t got anything 
to do with making these students feel that 
they can actually improve their literacy." 

Other responses included •'If it would 
improve my math skills"; •If 1 feh I could 
grsduste* **lf I could take more job-related 
couTsa"; *lf I felt sure I could get hitoring 
help to be better in school." These, Gonzalez 
said, should be the fournlation of what is 
done in tbe Khools. "answering these re- 
sponses that smdents had about our schools, 
about never being able to enter the culture, 
never feeling comfortable in the culture, and 
not even being sure that they could learn 
anything in that setting." 
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FOCUS ON: Administrators 



Districtwide Approach Enables Border System 
To Defy Low Expectations for L.E.P, Students 





Admlnlttratof* V\ Vt\% C«t«x1co, CM^ dltirfd thow «n unuiutRy ttroofl cor.^mftmtnt to 
♦ducttfng BmH»d-EAglUh-pfOfW#nt ttudtrrtt. 'Th« goal," My» Suptrtnt^nOtnl Roberto Moftoo, 
"hat b««n to gWt •cc«t« to aR ttiidantt, rayardUM of thalr backi^round." 



By PMof Schmk ft 

CMXxico, Cauf.— A» iU 
«u^{««U« thii iowB oo th« Da> 
tioo'i •outhem border •wmi m 
much a part of Menco u a part 
of California. bonier croaa- 
ing busUw lik* any bi^-dty interaertioo aa 
thouAajxifl of Mexicaiu walk or drive Here 
eAch day to work, to ihop, and, aometimea. 
to lUy. 

TV Mcadcan flavor of Caknoo't itrteta 
permcfltei ita kHooU at «r«Il Of the dia- 
tricf • 6,700 itudcnta, 96 percent i% Hiipaa- 
ic ai>d 80 pcroent are Umited Entfliah-proO- 
cient Mof* than 40 pooeot of the ptudenta 
in ita high aJwol wtrt bom in Mfcxioa 

And given the (ad that more than KuKof 
ita atudenta ootB« from tow-income b«ck> 
grounda that qualiiy them fcr federal hmeh 
flubeidiea, Calezko*6 demographioi make it 
a cUmic exAmpSe of the kind of district moat 
would expect to be ptagued by few ftudent 
achievement and high dropout rate*. 

But by taking an unuauaJ, diitrictwide 
approach to educating limited-Englith- 
profKicnt Iliap*Aic children, the Calenco 
Unified Scha.} District appeart to be defy ^ 
Lng these low expc<iationa. 



TTje annual dropout rate hei* haa hor- 
ered around 14 percent, well below the 29 
percent ttatewide average for Hitpanic 
ftudeata, and it usually i« below that of 
any oOier predofiiinanUy Hiapanic diatnct 
in the fUte. Although 98 percent of iu kin- 
dergarten atudenta enter school knowing 
tittle or DO Engliah, about one-fifth of ita 
it^identa go on to four-year college*, and 
another throe-fiftha enroll in community 
college. 

Adnuniitratorf here wy the diatrict ia 
fuooooding in ediMiating Hispanic ue.P. ftu- 
(^ta bocaxMe K doea Dot tely on any one 
program to get the job dene, but instead haa 
fixuaed the attention of ita entire achoo] lya- 
tern on the education of ut.r. ttudenta, 
bringing almoat every teacher on board. 

*We don*t even think that much in terma 
of bilingual education anytDOr« " Superin* 
tendent Roberto Moreno aayt. *We juat 
have the baiic programa, and in tome of 
the basic programs, Spanish is the vehicle 
for instruction * 

Obaervert also say that administrators 
here show an ujiusual degree of commit- 
ment to educating ue.p. students. 

Asa result of the district's success, biUn- 
gual-<>ducation advocates elsewhere have 



been urgirxg other school systems with 
large language-minority populations to 
uae Calexioo as a model for dealing with 
t g r- students on a systemwide baaia. Tb 
Kelp ftind efforts to duplicate Calexko's ap- 
pro«ch, they also have been lobbying Con- 
greaa to establish districtwide and even 
■tatewide bilingual-educatiOD granta. 

*With the changing demographics, bi- 
lingual education do longer can be appro- 
priately viewed as an ad hoc or suppleoten- 
tal program " argues James J. Lyons, the 
executive director of the National Aaaoci- 
ation for Bilingual Gducatioo. 

Bilingual education. Mr. Lyons says, 
"has to be incorporated in the basic educa- 
tion program-^t least where there are 
Urge numbera or high proportiona of lan- 
guage-minority atudents.* 

TaraBel Curricula* 

Largely because of ita location r>ear the 
borders of Mexico and Ariiona. the CsJex- 
ico district Itas always been heavily His- 
panic. Me»cali, a Mexican city of 700,000 
I just acroisa the border, historically has pro- 
! vided rrunny of the Uboren who come over 
• and work the crops here ui the sunny, im- 
gited field? of California's bnpenal Valley 
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wA^md iU UA^. •ti»d«>tj in mUn#iv« e!«. 

go*] UiAi io q^' ' injun»trf*in Uwm 
into nfuUr cUwc . . ^ 

Aj immicr»tioo r»t«i incrtMed <*unnc 

a tnjubliiig decline in iU ^Andirdued^ 
jccra. pai^iciOAHy Among the MexK^^ 
denU who imniigT«U<! an<J entered lU 
kSooU It ofefcr ^ 
£»11 lirther «rd ^irthrr behind their pccrt. 
Pruitr»ted in it« *tt«nipU to fit tuch iOJ- 

denU into it* tchool uytUm, Calenco 
g»n to chjm^e th« fyttem to fit th« wwrfi of 

the itudentft. 

Tb« diitrict't progxAmt »oon 

•vo)v«d into bilingu*! -education proffr*mi 
unnc oAlive-Ungui** Instruction- 

tSeo-in A W*4> fipw, if tny, oth«r dii- 
tricU h*d yet tAken— it began diiring the 
UWt to u*e biUnguAl-tcAching method- 
olofiie* thrwghout the *AooU, »ca>rdinc 
to Emily J . PaUdo, the dUtrict't waUtant 
M^erinteodent for in«tnKtion»3 trvkt^ 
/U part </tha prxxtm, the diatricA dev«J. 
oped t» virtually every Autioct whAt ^ 
U6o calk -pajaCel cumcula* in Spanwb 
tod in V^ehef^ EngJiAh, that ia, EngUih 
«rwl to the student*' level rfprofidenqr. 

TbenaturtofourpopuUticniAiuchthAt 
we needed to frcrvide a »tron« program m 
whatevfT Ur^iiAge w«a needed to get the 
bJbnnAtko ACTOTi,* Ma. PaIaoo >ay«. 
•We no longer hAve thooc difltinc*30CJA thAl 

Tha U a bilingual program, thiA i» a mono- 
lUwuAl program,' • .he addA. -We tay , "Hua 
b the ciirricohim. 'HiiA iA whAt we want itoh 
denta to k»m.' We are focuAod on outcotDtt. 

The goal.- Mr. Moreno explainA, "hAj 
been to ^ve aooce« to all rtudenta, regard- 

Icaa of their backgrounci" 

Some Skeptical Parent* 

TV aiAngca in Cale»CT5 did not tjOu? plaa 
without contrweny. hcmty^. Some of the 
ftrongeat resistance came from Spanu • 
g-x«Jdrg paientA who ieaj«5 thAt teaching 

tammUMtion And their prpgrcae in school 

Even today, n>»t of the parents of enlenng 
kinderg^ studt^ -fear thai if the ciAiM 
art wokax in S^^niah, the chiJdren wont 
k»m EngUah,' «ys Man Marqut^ A ki«ler. 
te«her at Maina Qcn^nU^ 
Mr. Mofwo iAya the district hAS aIIaj^ 
tnany auch feart by having painapaU And 
teaaie« Ttfissure paieiiU thAi their dul- 
dn» will be receiving rJU. inrtruclion ev- 
my day. Hiey teD parents that gpaniah-Un- 
guaga iBAtruction in other AubjecU U 
oeoettaiy »o th'ir diiklrco will not be b©- 
hii^ in thoae tuqocU when they are Bio«d 
intoEngJiAh-ipeakingclaABrtwna. 

A» • ooooeaBian to thoee parents who hAvt 
r^jiiained i»ooovin«d, the diftrid a1«> hAA 
■ in*intainod a handiul of clasAea in each 
grade level, including kindergarten, that 
areUughtalnwtentir^inEngliilj. 

Aa time baa gone by . the demAi>d by C«- 
IcDoo parenU for claaaea Uught in EnghAh 
has dropped. Ht. Morrcno wyA- The diA- 
tricfi effort* to expand iU bUingual pr^ 
pama Uve been helped, he «y». by the 
La that the pax«nU oppoaed to bUlnguAl 
aducation have never orgAniied, 

The Reagan Administratioo. which waa 
widely perreived as hostile to bilingual ad- 
ucatioo, actually helped Calexico'i effcrti 
by providing fUnding to help it develop 
aheltered-En^ish dasaea for rtudentA who 
were ftuiher along in acquiring their nrw 
language, Mr. Moreno r>oU*. 

Stitadily rising achievement ratcA and 
teM icofes also helped quiet many ikep*.ic« 
bete, Mr. Moreno taya. 

Tkk« ChiWrea 'Where They Art* 
Or>e group of stucknta, however, contan- 
ttad \o expcricTKe difficulty in the distnct'i 



b«katty . they ^^^J^fZ 

fcnn eflbrtA-Mexkan 

a«J «rtAi^ C.3«i»'i ichooli At an 

Advanced Aga. , . 

-IV ftudent*. A* thay cam* in. ju»t 

wtrtol fitting in,- M'- 
District o<WaU coiuidered eatabUihxng 

a fpedal •newoomef' progrsm for luch 
atud^ but Initially rtairted the ideA be- 
CAUse they fcarsd it would leave the itu- 

"^F^Xtl-var.thefAiluraof^.uch 

.MdeoU in reeolar c»M«^°-.<^°7?~ 
di.trkt ofSciAl. that they had no 0^ 
choice. Two yeATA Ago. U»e di.tnrt pilot^ 
newcooJAr progrAm* for 6th- And Ctb- 
' ^d?.tudenUAtMAin.EU^^ 
Jefferson Elementarr, or. oppOAiU «d«* 

lenAive LnAtnictio'- m Englwh as a iecond 
ranguage. In intent areas their teAchera 
'^Sdie- perceived deSdervaee 
education* the children received m Mexi- 
co giving them extra initiuctioQ m ares* 

AA the ApplicAtioos of hsnds^n wei^ 
and withlquipment they hAd rarely u.6d 
before, luch as computer*. 

During a tour of tb* CAlejdco district 
this spring, tht tounda ofboth Spanish And 
English could be hcArd flowing from the 
same clASsrooroA and, often, from the »*ni* 

ttudcnt*. ^ , . . 1 • - 

At Dool Eleccvcntary School, which u pt- 
loUng A whole-lsngusge program, ihort 
Btorics written in either Ung isge coverwd 
one 3rd.gradc classroom wall. 

T like to take the childrtn where they 
are at-with the home language thai they 
bring--And build on that," Elena R. Ca»- 
tro. the teacher in that dsM, A*y». 

On chsikboardA throughout the diJPtrict, 
aome vocabuUry word* *nd children'! ao- 
rMtn were writuain English, othert « 
Spanish. Yet there AppeAied to be no delib- 
tr%U Attempt to translate one Unguage to 
the other. 

In many clAssrooms, the children were 
equally mUed together, At IcAst in terms of 
their Unguage liility. 

T tcanied a long time ago thAt 1 
be the only teacher in the clAssroocn.* Ms. 
CasIjo say*. -We mix the children up eo 
thst they can learn from each other. 

Tb insure thst iU faculty member* can 
work with such A mixturt of different Ian- 
gUAge* And culture*, the district ha* msd* 
* concerted eflbrt to recruit Hi*p*nic bUin- 

fual teacher* And to provide them with tJt- 
leoaive traiiung—an Average of 35 hourt 
per year. Currently. 70 percent of iU ele- 
roentajy teacher* hold AUte certifkatioa 

in bilingual educAtioii. 
In Addition, M percent of district Admin- 

iatratoc* Are Hispanic And bilingUAl. And 
All Are »*ked to sign a aUtement of VAluea 
that caU* for leApect foe different culture* 
and langusge* and holds that all children 
ahouW have equal Acceae to learning And 
Ixrther «duc*tio«L 

Chuck J. Aco*t*, the lmme<liAte part 
Mklenl of the Califoniia AssocUtion for 
Bilingual Education. Attribute* much of 
CaJexioo's auooe** to •commitment starts 
ing At the top * 

-The CAlexico model And experience U 
catching oo," Mr. AcoaU *f y*. observing 
that other school systems in hi* state have 
begun to tty to do the same thing*. *t lea*t 

do * schoolwide b**)*- 

In *t lesst one respect^ Mr. Moreno sAy*, 
Ve Alt reAping the benefiU of ^eed* w* 
planted." , ^ . 

CAleiioo High School grAduAUs. he 
Qotc* proudly, constitute *bout hAU of the 
diitncfs leAchert At the elementary level, 
and are the main source ofbilingusl teAch- 
(>n for tho d»?tnct as a whole ■ 
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eaching Language-Minority Students 

Iffofe of Native-Language Instruction 

r 



Is Debated 



• jr TTow schools can best serve students who are 

* limited-English-proficient (LEP) has been hotly 
HX Jl debated for decades. The main point of 
■contention is whether LEP students should be taught 
in their native languages— and if so, to what extent 
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Today, this debate is intensifying as the number of LEP students 
rapidly rises. Between 1985 and 1992, the number of LEP students 
enrolled in U.S. schools increased by nearly 70 percent, to a total of 
more than 2.5 million students, according to the ^^ oup Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages (JESOL). During the same 
period. LEP students increased from 3.8 percent to sligliUy more than 
6 percent of tlie total K-12 student population, and that proportion 
continues to expand. The numbers are just phenomenar says James 
I yons everiif ive director of the National Association for Bilingual 
Education (NABE). 

Much of the debate has focused on the relative merits of bilmgual 
and English-as-a-Second-I.anguage (ESL) programs: which type of 
program serves LEP students better? In simple terms, bilingual 
programs provide some amount of native-language content instruction 
for several years, while students also loam English skills during part 
of the day. The chief goal of these programs is to help students make 
a successful transition to mainstream classes. In ESL programs, by 
contrast, students receive content instruction in English (sometimes 
adapted to their level of proficiency) and are pulled out of the 
classroom for part of the day to learn English skills with other LEP 
students. Of the two approaches, ESL programs are more common, 
experts say. 

Advocates of bilingual programs argue that LEP students need 
native-language content instruction to keep pace in the curriculum 
with their English-speaking peers while they learn English. If they 
are simply immersed in English instruction. LEP students miss too 
much academic content, these experts contend. 

Young LEP children can pick up a fair amount of conversational 
English from their peers, but it s a mistake to think they can dive right 
into academic work, says Judith Lcssow-Hurley of San Jose State 

Continued on pago 4 
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University, author of ASCD s Commonsense 
Guide to Bilingual Education. Recent 
research has sho'ATi that LEP students need 
five to seven years of concentrated instriic- 
tion in English to develop real academic 
proficiency in the language, she says. 
Therefore, it is unfair to expect them to 
compete in an English-language environ- 
ment from the beginning. LEP students 
who receive no instruction in their native 
language often develop a negative self-con- 
cept, get held back, and ultimately may 
drop out of school. Lyons says. 

Backers of bilingual programs also con- 
tend that if LEP students develop a strong 
base in their first language, they •«vill learn 
English more readily— although this may 
seem counterintuitive. Students who 
understand how their native language 
works, they say. can transfer this under- 
standing to English. In addition, advocates 
claim that bilingual programs reinforce LEP 
students self-esteem and help them main- 
tain their native language. 

Bilingual Drawbackf^? 

Some in tlie field dispute these views 
vigorously, however. One outspoken critic 
of bilingual education is Rosalie Pec'alino 
Porter of the Research in English Acquisi- 
tion and Development (READ) Institute. 
Porter, author oi Forked Tongue: The 
Politics of Bilingual Education, became 
disillusioned with bilingual education as 
a result of her experiences as a bilingual 
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Many experts contend that early native-language 
tion can improve LEP students* long-term achiei 
English. 



teacher. Although LEP students at her 
school were supposed to be mainslreained 
after their third year in the bilingual pro- 
gram, "it didn't happen." she states flatly. 
In fact, she was dismayed to find 6th 
graders who still could not speak, read, or 
write English. This phenomenon— the fail- 
ure of students in bilingual programs to 
acquire adequate English skills — has been 
documented across the United States, she 
asserts. 

ITie problem with bilingual education lies 
in the program design, not in the way teach- 
ers implement it, Porter bel»p^es. Students 
in bilingual programs become reliant on 
native-language teaching, she says; the 
impetus to learn English is not su-ong 
enough. And in bilingual classes. LEP stu- 
dents are *'segregated for years from their 
English-speaking classmates.*" 

LEP students are better served if they 
• are taught in English from the beginning. 
Porter believes. Young children are more 
capable of absorbing a second language 
tlian older ones, she says, and they are less 
self<onscious about maning mistakes. 
Further, they have more time to devote to 
the task, simply by virtue of their young 
age. A skillful teacher can teacli them con- 
tent using "simple English and lots of illus- 
trative materials.*" Porter says. 

Uke Porter, other educators dispute the 
claim that LEP students taught in P^nglish 
cannot keep pace with native speakers. I^SL 
teacher Donna Clovis has found just the 
opposite to be true of her students. **Some- 
times they're doing better than their peers" 
when they leave her program, she says. 

Clovis teaches an ESL pull- 
out program at Riverside 
Elementary School in Prince- 
ton. N J. Students remain in 
the program for one to three 
years. Clovis*s students speak 
19 different native languages, 
including Russian. Spanish. 
Hungarian. Japanese, and 
Hebrew. Offering all of these 
students a bilingual program 
would be welLnigh impossible, 
she notes. 

Clovis focuses on helping 
her students dewlop academic 
English; her instruction 
emphasizes reading, writing, 
and grammar. "I know theyll 
learn speaking from their 
peers.** she says. Her class is 
*'a forum to make the mis- 
takes" in usage and pronuncia- 
tion that students might be 
unwilling to make in a regular 
instruC' classroom. 
^ouent in Nevertheless. Clovis 

believes IJKP students should 




be part of a regular classroom from tlie 
beginning, because tliey must acquire the 
conversation skills they need to survive and 
learn to pick up teachers* cues. **We want 
everything to be as normal as possible" for 
them, she says. Although her students 
receive no native-language instruction, they 
do not have low self-esteem. Clo\is says; in 
fact, they feel they have more to offer. 

What Research Says 

What light does research shed on these 
issues? A major longitudinal study conduct- 
ed for the U.S. Department of Education 
tracked elementary classes of Spanish- 
speaking LEP students fi-om 1984-^5 to 
1987-88. Known as the Ramirez study, 
after its principal researcher, this study 
compared the long-term benefits of English 
immersion, early-exit, and late-cxit bilingual 
programs. 

In the immersion programs, all content 
instruction was in English, with Spanish 
used only for clarification. Children in 
these programs were to be mainstreamed 
within two to three years. In the early-exit 
programs, 20-30 percent of instruction 
(usually reading) was in Spanish, and chil- 
dren were to be m; instreamed after 2nd 
grade. In the late^'xit programs, at least 40 
percent of instruction was in Spanish, and 
students stayed in the program through 
6th grade. 

Tlie Ramirez study found that all three 
programs helped LEP students improve 
their skills as fast as, or faster tlian, stu- 
dents in the general population. The late- 
exit program, however, showed the most 
promising results. Students in the immer- 
sion and early-exit programs had compara- 
ble skill levels in math and language arts 
(when tested in English) after four years, 
but their rates of growth slowed as their 
grade level increased. Late-exit students, 
by contrast, showed acceleration in their 
rate of growth and api)eared to be gaining 
on students in the general population. 

According to researcher Virginia Collier 
of George Mason University, nearly all the 
research looking at results over at least four 
years, including the Ramirez study, shows 
that the more native-language instructional 
support LEP students receive (if combined 
with balanced English support), the higher 
they are able to achieve i**^ English in each 
succeeding academic year, relative to 
matched groups being schooled solely in 
English. Students who do not receive 
native-language instruction *'appear to do 
well in the early grades, but their perfor- 
mance fails to match that of the nonn group 
and gains go down as they reach upper 
elemenlao* and especially secondaiy 
schooHiiK," Collier has written. 
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ESL Programs are the only feasible option 
for schools with diverse LEP students, 
supporters say. 



Porter disagrees with these findings, and 
she too cites research to support her con- 
tention that teaching LEP students in 
English is best. A longitudinal study of 
programs in the El Paso schools commis- 
sioned by the READ Institute looked at the 
lasting academic effects of bilingual and 
English-immersion programs. The study 
showed that students in the immersion 
program outperformed their peers in the 
bilingual program in all subjects through 
7th grade, when the latter group finally 
caught up. 

Two key elements contributed to the suc- 
cess of the El Paso immersion program, 
says Russell Gersten, a professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, v. ho was 
one of the study's researchers. First, the 
program started building academic lan- 
guage early on, using literature lo ensure 
that English exposure went beyond the 
conversational. (Gersten notes that there 
is ^'overwhelming support" in the field for 
using literature and content as the vehicles 
for learning English, rather than a gram- 
mar-based approach.) Second, the program 
kept a modest native-language component 
for four years (decreasing each year), to 
provide "a safe anchor" for students. 

Strikingly, the Ramirez study supports 
Porter's claim that bilingual programs 
launch too few students into mainstream 
classes. The study found that, despite ^ 
program objectives, three-fourths of the 
immersion students and o%'er four-fiflhs of 
the earlyK?xit students had not been main- 
streamed, even after four years. 

Two-Way Bilingual Programs 

Recently, another optior for LEP (and 
English-speaking) students, "two-way" bilin- 
gual programs, has become IncreasinKly 
popular, says Deborah Siion of the Center 
for Applied linguistics. In two-way pro- 
grams, half the students are native speak- 
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ers of English; the other half speak another 
language, usually Spanish, Inst* uction is 
delivered in English half the time, and in 
Spanish the other half. The goal is for all 
students to become fully bilingual and bilit- 
erate. There ar** about 170 such programs 
around the United States, Short says. 

Key Elementary School in Arlington, Va., 
offers a two-way bilingual program in 
English and Spanish, says Principal 
Katharine Panfll. The school uses either 
one bilingual teacher or two monolingual 
teachers to deliver instruction; both 
approaches work, Panfil says. (Children 
actually pick up language better from their 
peers than from the teacher,*' she notes.) 
Year to year, they alternate the language 
in which each subject is taught math, for 
example, is taught in English one year, 
in Spanish the next 

TTie benefits of the program are many, 
Panfil says. "The children in the class 
become highly fluent in two languages," 
and they have positive feelings about them- 
selves and speakers of other languages. 
Tlie program has "a huge waiting list," she 
adds. *'We can't possibly meet the demand." 

River Glen Elementary School in San 
Jose, Calif., offers a variation on the two- 
way concept, explains resource teacher 



Linda lAiporini-Hakmi. Although two-thirds 
of the children are English speakers, 
instruction is predominantly in Spanish; all 
students learn to speak, read, and write in 
Spanish. Spanish-epeaking students also 
receive ESL instruction, while English 
speakers study EngMsh language arts. 

In this setting, tl*i native Spanish speak- 
ers' self-esteem "shoots up," Luporini- 
Hakmi says. They use their smattering of 
English to translate for their English-speak- 
ing peers. The mbced class gives speakers 
of Spanish a need to use English, while 
speakers of English have more opportunity 
to practice Spanish, she says. Another ben- 
efit of the two-way approach is that it mixes 
English- and Spanish-speaking students 
and allows them to become friends. 

Whatever approach educators take to 
teaching LEP students, the United States 
needs to value bilingualism more highly, 
experts agree. The arrival of LEP students 
at the schoolhouse door should not be seen 
as a problem, Short says. If u»ducators plan 
properly, "these kids can be a resource." 
Knowing other languages and cultures can 
only benefit students, she says. ^'If we start 
to value bilingualism. we will make the 
United States a stronger country." ■ 

Scott Willis 



ESL Standards in Development 

/^purred by concern that standard-setting efforts in the subject areas might 
harm language-minority students, the group Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages CTESOL) has begun io develop standards for English-as- 
a-Second-L^mguage (ESL) instruction. 

TESOL fears that ESL students will be considered failures if they don't meet 
standards set for all students, says Else Hamayan of the Illinois Resource Center, 
who chairs TESOL's task force on ESL standards. At the same time, however, 
TESOL doesn't want language-minority students to receive a watered-down cur- 
riculum. *^e're having to deal with some very tough issues," Hamayan says. 

The ESL standards will go beyond specifying what students should learn in ESL 
classes, says Fred Genesee, TESOL's president. They will also address the peda- 
gogy ESL students need if they are to meet subjact-area standards, he says, as well 
as ways to modify the curriculum for these students. In addition, the ESL sta.n- 
dards will deal with issues such as teachers' professional development and the 
assessment of ESL students' achievement. 

Assessment is a crucial issue, says Denise McKeon of the American Educational 
Research Association, a past chair of the ESL task force. McKeon believes educa- 
tors should provide alternative ways for language-minority students to show what 
- they know, so there won't be "a penalty for those who know content but can't 
express it in English." LEP students may understand concepts such as the evapo- 
ration cycle or milosis and meiosisbut not test well in English, Genesee says. "If 
use of [English] is the sine qua non of assessment procedures, then these kids will 
lose out." 

Hamayan ho:;>es the ESL standards will make all educators, including non-ESL 
teachers, more aware of the particular needs of language-minority students. She 
also hopes they will help ensure that ESL teaching is **up to par." 

Appropriate pedagogy is essential if ESL students are to meet the content stan- 
dards in the subject areas, Genesee emphasizes. The easy part is saying what you 
want," he believes. "The hard part is figuring out how to do it." ■ 
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School System Found to Be Biased 
Against Bright Minority Students 



By WILLIAM CELIS 3d 

In a rulina that would expand the teachers to establish a pace for the 
liabilUy 0 fch^is in desegregation entire class without blowing lessons to 
cases a Federal magistrate yesterday accommodate sloy^er learners. But 
Lund tharthe Rockford. 111.. Public many educators are now commg to 
Schools had discriminated against view tracking as harmful because the 
S minority studms by failing to tests used to place students m certain 
SeZm in^classes for 4h achiev- h-es^a^^^^^^^^ 

^k^l^^T^^l^'iZ f-^e four-year^ld Rockford case had 
such dasses violates desegregation quietly .attracted national scrutiny 
law and is therefore discriminatory, from analysts and the Justice Depart- 
'^e ruling by United States Magis- ment. which seven years ago lost a 
t^ra^e P Michael Mahoney of the North- similar tracking desegregation case in 
L\^ niQtVirt of Illinois now Roes to a Oxford. Miss.. Public Schools. 
U S District ?our Tdge^who^an ap- Judge Mahoney's ruling did not sur- 
orove or reject . rand impiser^ the school district, which wa^ 

^ Education lawyers said Judge Ma- sued in 'Sf^ /y a muluracial p^^ 
honev's findings were certain to be group called People Who Care, ine 
cxaminedThrSughout the nation's pub- school system was trying to correct the 
He sThcS dis?r^ts About three^uar- problems when the case went to court 
ters ofThe nation-s schools group stu- earlier this yfar. school ott.c.als said, 
dents according to achievement, a But school officials and parents 
trackiim. agreed in May to end the costly litiga- 

practice called ''^^^'^ L^^ abide by whatever Judge Ma- 

Barred Despite High Scores Xoney would decide, "We knew we 
In Rockford. Judge Mahoney said, Lere going to have a finding of guilt." 
minority students were barred from said William L. Bowen. Superintendent 
enrolling in accelerated classes, even Uf Schools. "This ruling wasn't a big 
though some of them had rec>. ved bolt of lightning out of the sky." 
higher test scores than white students District Court Must Sanction 
''^"nr/w ^rSmc'studemVwere Judge Mahoney's idling now goes to 
placed 1^ lessSlenVng^ a^^^^^^^ the F^eral Judge. Stanlev Roszkowski 
bourses even though some had showed of the Northern District of Illinois, who 
enoOgh academic promise to be accel- is expected to approve the f'nd'ngs and 
erat^ decide remedies, lawyers for both 

^ Judce Mahoney wrote that the school sides said. „,„eo„iino 
district had systematically "commit- Bob Howard, a lawyer representing 
fed such oi^n artlof dis^ Rockford- parents group, hailed 

0 l^ c^efand committed others with Judge Mahoney's ^.l-ng^ 'Because m - 
such subtlety as to raise discrimination nority students were directed to a fai - 

The judge also found fundamental p^^^ Howard a lawyer involved in 
violations of longstanding desegrega- Lgsegregalion cases for 20 years, said 
tion law set forth in Brown v. the Board r . Rockford case would help 
of Education of Topeka, Kan., the land- r groups in other school systems 
mark 1954 United States Supreme {^^ ^j^^ ^^ackin 

Court decision. Judge Mahoney wrote ^"^"^"K'^ ^ 
that Rockford had defined school dis- 
If ict boundaries in a way that clustered 
minority students in some o( the dis- 
trict's 40 elementary schools, effective- 
ly segregating them. 

Long used as a way to facilitate the 
education of children, tracking allows 
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"TNCLUSION" 

What does it really mean 
for 

language minority students? 



•The term "inclusion," originated in the context of special educauon, has recenUy become 
part of the discoiirse of language minority educauon. As advocates for language minority 
students it behooves us to examine the concept of inclusion and to help educators develop 
structures and strategies for successful and authenuc integration where children's right to 
understandable instruction is not sacrificed. The staff of the New England MRC is in the 
process of developing a position document, a draft of which appears below, to help our 
clients in New England make informed and responsible decisions. 



In the LEP context. 



Inclusion means a school policy that demonstrates a commitment 
to language minority students and to their specific educadonal needs. 

Inclusion ensures meaningful access to active participation 
in all programs and services. 

Inclusion recognizes that LEP students* languages and cultures 
constitute rich cultural and linguistic resources for the school 
community. 

inclusion promotes intercultural growth and understanding, 
appreciation of diversity and cognitive and linguistic enrichment. 

Inclusion does not subordinate the right to understandable 
instruction or the goal of academic achievement to social 
integration. 
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Inclusion does not supplant or preclude bilingual education 
and/or ESL programs or ESL instrucUon or methodology. 

Full inclusion may not be appropriate for all students 

particularly, new arrivals. 

Inclusion does not preclude homogeneous grouping of 
some students for appropriate and meaningful specialized 
instruction. 

Inclusion does not preclude the use of native language(s) 

or alternative approaches to assessment. 

Inclusion requires professionals trained and certified to 

meet the specific needs of language minority students. 

Inclusion requires respect and validation of diverse teaching skills 
and perspectives that lead to equal partnerships among 
professionals for the benefit of students. 

Inclusion encourages hiring practices that seek qualified ^ 
personnel representing the diverse student population. 

Inclusion requires ongoing staff development that taps the 
diverse skills and perspectives of school professionals. 

Inclusion requires professionals who view themselves as 
learners and schools as communities of learners. 

Inclusion invites family and community involvement in all 

aspects of children's schooling. 

Inclusion means that decision making is a shared process 
involving students, parents, and staff trained to represent the 
interests of language minority students. 
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SOME HELPFUL QUESTIONS TO ASK 
ABOUT 

INTEGRATION AND INCLUSION PROGRAMS 
FOR BILINGUAL STUDENTS: 

Developed by Catherine Walsh. MRC/UMASS 



* What is the motivation for more integrative, collaborative, and 
inclusive educational approaches? 

* Who is being integrated or included with whom and why? 

* Is there already a school or district plan for racial integration? Is it 
working? Are bilingual proaram students a part of this plan? How are 
they treated under such plan? 

* Is there a special education inclusion model in place? How is it 
working? Are bilingual special education students a part of the 
program? How are their needs being met? 

* How does linguistic/cultural integration currently occur? How will it 
occur in the inclusion program? What are the advantages and 
limitations? 

* How do integration and inclusion interface with success and 
achievement? With racial/ethnic identity, status, and power concerns 
and self-esteem? 

* What might equitable approaches to integration, collaboration, and 
inclusion look like? 

* How are bilingual program students' sociocultural realities included 
in the overall life of the classroom, the school, and the schooS district? 
What needs to be done to make inclusion real and not illusory? 

*What actions could be taken for the /nc/us/or? /integration of staff, 
parents, and the students' communities? For community collaboration 
with schools? 
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When Meeting "Common" 
Standards Is Uncommonly Difficult 



Denise McKeon 

Because limited-English- 
proficient learners bear 
an exceptionally heavy 
cognitive and linguistic 
load, they need stepped-up 
assistance to help them 
meet new content standards. 

isionarics foresee a resimclured 
educational system in the 
United Slates that will hold 
all students to high common 
standards of world-class 
achievement. According to this vision, 
the standards will not only result in 
better teaching and learning, but will 
also guarantee that schools are 
accountable for the success of all 
students. American schools will 
achieve both equity 
and excellence. 

These goals are laudable, and all 
citizens can rally behind them. We 
also need to ihink, however, about 
their implications for ihe more than 
2.6 million children classified as 
limiled-English-proficient (U. S. 
Department of Education 1992). If 
anything, this large number underesti- 
mates the number of people who are 
not fluent in English. More than 6.3 
million children in the U. S. report 
speaking a non-English language at 
home (National Association of Bilin- 
gual Education 1993). 

The size of the limited-English- 
proficient (LEP) population is impor- 
tant because meeting the content 
standards developed for areas like 
mat hematics* social studies, and so 
on will be disproportionately difficult 
for LEP students. Thev will have 





Rit yourself in the place of an average 
limited-English-proficient student. 
How would you perform on challenging 
subject matter tests given in a language 
you don't understand? 



to perform at much higher cognitive 
and linguistic levels than their mono- 
lingual English-speaking peers. 

The SI. Petersburg Problem 

To illustrate the dynamics of the diffi- 
cultv for LF:P students, imacine that 



you are a student working with a group 
of peers on a science project dealing 
with the effects of photosynthesis. You 
have undertaken several experiments 
with plants. The process requires you 
to plant, measure, discuss, evaluate 
results, and prepare a report. 
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Now imagine that you're doing this 
project on the outskirts of St. Peters- 
burg. That's St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Other than you, all the members of 
your group are native speakers of 
Russian. You have had an introductory 
course in the language, but you are 
still limited-Russian-proficient. 

Is the task that you must perform 
more difficult than it is for ... 
Russian-sp^ cing students? Of course 
it is. The proficient speakers of 
Russian are learning content with a 
language that for them is practically 
automatic. You, on the other hand, 
must decipher the many structures and 
functions of the language before any 
content will make sense. In order to 
contribute to the group, you must 
negotiate your way through a series of 
unfamiliar sociolinguistic and socio- 
cultural acts. When you use Russian to 
talk about your experiments or write 
your part of the report, you must not 
only grasp the content, but struggle to 
make the language express what you 
know. In short, the proficient speakers 
of Russian can focus primarily on 
cognitive tasks, while you must focus 
on cognitive mi^/ linguistic tasks. 

If, before you came to Russia, you 
studied photosynthesis in a science 
class taught in English, you and your 
classmates will be learning different 
sets of content and procedures. You 
already understand the concept of 
photosynthesis and the specialized 
vocabulary needed to talk about it, so 
what you need to learn is how to 
express this knowledge in Russian. 
Thus, you must focus on language 
skills while the rest of the class 
concentrates on science. 

If you've never studied the concept 
of photosynthesis, your cognitive and 
linguistic burden will be much heavier 
because you will have to gain access 
to new scientific concepts and vocabu- 
lary through a language that you do 
not understand, speak, read, or write 
well. In effect, you must meet a higher 
standard of performance. 
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EOLCATION \l LF.M)J RSHIP 



Almost one in 
four LEP students 
receives no 
specialized 
instruction to 
help smooth the 
transition to 
learning academic 
content in English. 



other Problems lor LEP Students 

The St. Petersburg problem conveys 
some, but not all, of the linguistic 
challenges that many limited-English- 
proficient students face in meeting 
standards developed for monolingual 
English-speaking students. For 
instance, some LEP students who 
enter American schools are academi- 
cally delayed in their first language. 
They must then try to learn even more 
advanced content in a new language. 

Another complication stems from 
the fact that LEP students enter this 
country at various points in their 
academic careers (kindergarten, 4th 
grade, 1 1th grade, and so on). T*he 
higher the grade level, the more 
limited-English-proficiency is likely to 
weigh on students because at higher 
levels of schooling, the cognitive and 
linguistic loads are heavier 

A third factor compounding the 
burden for LEP students is that they 
enter the United States from many 
places. In the different countries of 
origin, curricular sequences, content 
objectives, and instructional method- 
ologies may differ dramatically from 
American practices. Students from 
China, for example, may use different 
rules and formulas to work algebra 
problems, and they often ignore the 
complicated conceptual approaches 
to problem solving that are common 
in American classes (Tsang 1987). 
Newcomers from China may thus 
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be at a great disadvantage in a class 
that emphasizes higher-order thinking, 
and what they actually know and are 
able to do may not show up in assess- 
ments that are based on our content 
standards. 

LEP Students and Content Standards 

Let's face facts. Learning about photo- 
synthesis in a language that you sf)eak 
almost automatically is a different 
proposition than learning about it in a 
language that you have yet to master. 
And being held accountable for 
knowing long division by 4th grade 
is hardly fair for test takers who 
recently arrived from a country 
where long division isn't presented 
until 5th grade. 

I am not saying that LEP students 
shouldn't be held to high standards or 
taught to develop higher-order 
thinking skills. In fact, for far too long 
the expectations held for many LEP 
students have been unreasonably low. 

If they are to achieve the content 
standards being developed, however, 
we must acknowledge that for LEP 
students, meeting content standards is 
•a more complex and cognitively 
demanding task than it is for students 
who are proficient in English. We 
must also pay more attention to the 
fact that LEP students may know as 
much as monolingual English 
speakers, but not the same things (not 
the least of these accomplishments is 
being able to understand, speak, read, 
write, reason, and remember academic 
content in a language other than 
English). 

Opportunity to Learn 

We should all stop talking about 
lowering standards for LEP students. 
Then we would have plenty of time 
to discuss the support that these 
youngsters need in order to meet 
high standards. 

While those of us who work with 
LEP students applaud education 
refomiers and policymakers for 
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seizing on the idea that all students 
can learn and reach high standards 
of achievement, we are troubled by 
a lack of systematic attention to 
oppoituniiy-to-leam standards. From 
daily experience, we know that most 
LEP students do not get sufficient 
access to high-quality instruction 
and needed services. 

Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL), a profes- 
sional organization of teachers, 
teacher educators, researchers, and 
linguists, has recently formulated and 
announced a set of opportunity-to- 
leam standards for LEP students. The 
standards arc divided into four areas: 

« access to a positive learning 
environment, 

■ access to appropriate curriculum, 

■ access to full delivery of services, 

■ access to equitable assessment. 
Although these items may seem 

pretty basic, the state of LEP educa- 
tion in the U. S. is such that attainment 
of these four conditions would go a 
long way toward eradicating three 
problems that impede LEP student 
achievement: 

I . Programmatic deficietwies. In 
1992, the Department of Education 
reported data showing that almost one 
in four LEP students receives no 
specialized instruction to help smooth 
the transition to learning in English. 
Federally funded bilingual education 
programs serve only 1 1 percent of the 



likely candidates 
for such instruc- 
tion, and even 
then, the assis- 
tance generally 
stops prema- 
turely. It serves 
students for a 
maximum of 
three years, 
despite research 
findings indi- 
cating that LEP 
students take 
from five to 
seven years (or longer) to approach 
grade-level norms on English- 
language standardized achievement 
tests (Collier 1987. Cummins 1981). 

Even students who do receive 
specialized help are often shut off 
from curricular options For example, 
Travers (1987) traced the low mathe- 
matics achievement of language- • 
minority students to limited opportuni- 
ties to learn mathematics. The 
limitations occur for two reasons: 

( 1 ) discrepancies between the intended 
curriculum (the content material found 
in curriculum guides and textbooks) 
and the implemented curriculum (what 
the teacher actually teaches); and 

(2) the inappropriate placement of 
LEP students in remedial classes. 

More recently (in 1992), Minicucci 
and Olsen^s report on 27 secondary 
school programs in California said that 
fewer than one-fourth of the schools 
offer full programs (that is, programs 
that offer all content subjects at all 
grade levels in classes designed to 
meet the needs of LEP students). The 
researchers found that more than half 
of the high schools and a third of the 
intermediate schools had major gaps 
in their offerings for LEP students. 
Some offered no content classes at all 
for LEP students. It will not surprise 
you to learn that in several of the 
schools "the dropout rate was suffi- 
ciently high among these students to 
make 1 1th and 12th grade content 
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classes unnecessary." One school even 
had a policy not to enroll new LEP 
students over age 16. Such students 
were referred to adult education 
programs. 

Even special instructional services 
and resources appear to neglect the 
LEP population. For instance, 
although LEP students are included in 
counts to generate Chapter One 
funding, the LEP students who might 
benefit from Chapter One services are 
often denied them (Strang and Carlson 
1991). We have indications, too, that 
LEP students have scant access to 
technology. A report from the U. S. 
Congress's Office of Technology 
Assessment (cited in Cummins and 
Sayers 1991) shows that students from 
language minority backgrounds are 
much less likely to have the opportu- 
nity to use a computer for learning. 
Cummins and Sayers add that only a 
few commercially available software 
programs (1 percent) are appropriate 
for students learning English as a 
second language. 

2. Teacher preparation deficiencies. 
In 1992, only 37 states required any 
kind of certification or endorsement to 
teach English as a second language 
(Stewart 1993), and only 30 stales 
required certification to teach in bilin- 
gual education programs (National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1993). In states that do require certifi- 
cation, significant numbers of ESL 
and bilingual teachers hoiJ substan- 
dard certificates, in many cases 
because the teachers lack proper 
coursework (Cooperman 1986). 

Despite the fact that half of all 
American teachers teach a limited- 
English-proficient student at some 
time in their careers (O'Malley and 
Waggoner 1984), no state requires 
every certified teacher to have some 
training or coursework focusing on 
strategies for leaching second- 
language learners. Although a number 
of organizations (such as NCATE, the 
National Council for the Accreditation 
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of Teacher Education) have urged 
teacher training institutions to include 
training in multiculturalism, a 1991 
study of 132 universities found more 
than half deficient in meeting the 
recommendation (Stewart 1993). 

3. Assessment. This issue is of great 
concern to educators and parents of 
LEP students. Standardized testing in 
particular has long been a source of 
heated debate because, on the basis of 
test scores, LEP children are often 
misassigned to lower curriculum 
tracks or special education (Council of 
Chief State School Officers 1990, 
LaCelle-Pcterson and Rivera 1994). 

Although the current move toward 
performance assessment seems to 
offer a more promising method of 
diagnosing the needs and determining 
the capabilities of LEP students, it also 
raises serious new questions of relia- 
bility and validity. For example, we 
don't yet know if LEP students writing 
in English can be measured accurately 
Vr'ith the same scoring rubrics used to 
judge the writing of monolingual 
English speakers. It may be that 
scoring rubrics developed specifically 
for LEP students would more accu- 
rately measure what these students 
know and are able to do (McKeon 
1992). 

In dealing with these three areas of 
concern, we must not be misled by 
occasional news reports that feature 
some newly arrived LEP student who 
has put forth phenomenal effort and 
graduated as class valedictorian. Such 
stories depict the exception, not the 
rule. They do not refiect the experi- 
ence of the vast majority of LEP 
students. 

Put yourself in the place of an 
average limited-English-proficient 
student. You attend a school that offers 
no ESL or bilingual instruction, has no 
teachers trained in ESL or bilingual 
education, places you in low-level or 
remedial classes, cuts you off from 
some content areas, and fails to 
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Half of all 
American teachers 
teach a limited- 
English-proficient 
student at 
some time in 
their careers. 



provide Chapter One or other special- 
ized services. How would you perform 
on challenging subject matter tests 
given in a language you don*t under- 
stand? Would you be likely to meet or 
exceed national content standards? 

Enhancing the Possibility of LEP 
Student Achievement 

To ensure that LEP students will meet 
content standards and help the nation 
reach its six National Education 
Goals, educators need to take five 
relatively simple steps: 

1. School and district officials can 
systematically examine the academic 
program open to their limited-English- 
proficient students. Often, it is helpful 
to select thre' or four LEP students 
with different backgrounds, reviewing 
the type of course offerings available 
to fill the special needs of each. Do the 
courses offered provide support in 
learning English as second language? 
Do they provide challenging content 
teaching, either in the student^s first 
language or by "sheltering** the 
content (that is, teaching academic 
content along with the language 
needed to learn it). 

2. Using the TESOL Access Stan- 
dards as a guideline, school personnel 
can review their approach to educating 
limited-English-proficient students. 
The school environment can support 
LEP students' learning and value their 
linguistic and cultural diversity 
(approaches should add to, rather than 
replace, students' cultural repertoires). 

3. State and school district officials 
can make sure that ESL and bilingual 
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educators are included on teams that 
develop curriculum frameworks. 
Often, ESL and bilingual educators 
use alternative instructional techniques 
(such as bilingual education or 
content-based ESL) to teach particular 
subjects (science, social studies, and 
so on). If these professionals help to 
develop curriculum frameworks, they 
can ensure that the instruction for LEP 
students is up-to-date, effective, and 
consistent with local standards. 

4. State and district officials can 
discuss alternative ways to judge the 
performance of limited-English-profi- 
cient students. Some students might 
show what they know through portfo- 
lios. Others, especially those in bilin- 
gual programs, might demonstrate 
achievement in a language other than 
English. 

5. State and district officials can 
support the development of standards 
for the discipline of English as a second 
language. (Although TESOL and the 
National Association for Bilingual 
Education are collaborating to develop 
ESL content standards, calls for federal 
support of this project have gone unan- 
swered. The federal government has, 
however, supported standards develop- 
ment in other disciplines). 

Professional teaching standards for 
ESL are needed to ensure that its 
instructors are highly skilled, and 
content standards are important 
because many LEP students receive 
ESL in place of regular language arts. 
In other words, ESL is not watered- 
down language arts, but a discipline- 
driven, specialized subject for the 
fastest growing population of students 
in the U. S. today. Without standards 
for ESL, we have no way of knowing 
how well or how fast these students 
are acquiring English, nor can we 
determine how well ESL instructional 
programs are meeting students' needs. 

Taking these five extra steps in 
behalf of what is now a poorly served 
student population is essential. After 
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all, common standards cannot be 
met by using common approaches 
for all students, nor can content 
standards be met if schools fail to 
provide certain students with common 
opportunities. ■ 
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ENACTING CHANGE 



Promoting Change in 
Programs for 

Limited English Proficient 
Students 



Five aspects of change were considered as Calexico High School 
gathered information from students, teachers, and administrators 
in a four-stage training needs assessment. A staff development 
program was then designed to enhance teachers* abilities to teach 
limited English proficient students. 



GILBERT MENDEZ 



A systematic training needs as- 
sessment wa? used to prepare the 
croundwork for staff develop- 
ment programs to enhance teachers' abil- 
ities to teach limited English proficient 
(LEP) students in Calexico (California) 
High School. This article addresses the 
challenge facing educators working with 
LEP students, five aspects of change that 
must be considered, the systematic train- 
ing needs assessment, and recommend- 
ations for program changes. 

The Challenge 

* Too many (studems} are placed 
in classes for LEP (limited English 
proficient} w hen they could profit 
from an Ent^l'sh class." 

Cilhcn Maidc: is a tcadwr r// E//v//a/i as a 
Encinas Avenue. Ca/e.xuo. Califttrnia 92231. 



"I have been teadnng a 'bilin- 
i^ifal class* for too many years with- 
out any guidelines. I am left to do as 
I please. My in.strucuon is probably 
effective, but who is to say it is . . ." 

"In mathematics, the important 
thing is the concepts taught: the lan- 
guage I use is irrelevant." 

"We do too much for students in 
Spanish. They don't ha'*e to learn 
English, so many don't.'* 

The preceding quotes illustrate the 
range of feelings expressed by teachers at 
Calexico High School in California re- 
garding the education of limited English 
proficient (LEP) students. These quotes, 
taken from a training needs assessment 
survey, demonstrate that staff developers 
need to consider teachers* attitudes before 
implementing training sessions which 
promote change. 

Much like the third lav^ of inertia, atti- 



tudes at rest tend to remain (he same unless 
a force moves them in another direction. 
Staff developers need to provide the force 
or energy for change. How administrators 
and staff developers apply this energy will 
determine how effective an inservicc pro- 
gram is, as measured by improved edu- 
cational programs for students. Mandatory 
workshops that are implemented from the 
lop without input from those affected, and 
that have no administrative support for 
practice, feedback, and coaching, will 
probably fail. 

Five Aspects of Change 
There are five aspects of change to con- 
sider before attempting to implement new 
programs. First, factors that can inhibit 
change must be assessed. Second, there 
.must be awareness of a problem. Third, 
staff buy-in is essential to the success of 
improvement efforts. Fourth, an as- 
sessment of the current programs and re- 
sources should be made. And fifth, par- 
ticipants' concerns and levels of expertise 
should be determined prior to training. 

First, staff developers need to assess 
factors that inhibit change and keep staff 
development from being effective. Many 
factors can derail a school district's effort 
to bring about change: (a) lack of time to 
plan and carry out staff development or to 
follow up. (b) lack of funds, (c) lack of 
sp:ice. (d) apathetic teachers, (e) apathetic 
administrators, and (f) differing per- 
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ccpiions ol" the role of ihc leachcr and 
administrators (King, Void. & Hood, 
1985). 

Ways must be found to address these 
problems. These include clearly ident- 
ifying the problem, developing a sense of 
ONN nership on the pan of staff and admin- 
istrators, assessing currcra programs, and 
assessing the current skill level of staff. 

A second aspect of change is to clearly 
identify the problem, Dodge, Bryant, 
Guillen, Kohn, Panfil. and Plitl (1984) 
suiiecstcd that awareness of the problem is 
the starting point, Awareness may be the 



Much like the third law 
of inertia, attitudes at rest 
tend to remain the same 
unless a force moves 
them in another 
direction. Staff developers 
need to provide the force 
or energy for change. 



vague feeling someone has that something 
isn't quite right. 

Third: staff developers and admin- 
istrators need to develop a school-wide 
sense of ownership and commitment to 
solving the problem. This means that 
teachers need to have an active role in the 
planning process (Dodge, et al., 1984: 
King, ct al., 1985). Administrators com- 
mitted to school improvement need to 
identify informal and formal faculty lead- 
ers and involve thci in the design and 
implementation process. 

If training sessions that failed were 
analyzed, inadequate involvement of 
teachers in planning would often be a 
contributing factor. For example, some 



inscrvice sessions al Calcxico High School 
have not been well received because ad- 
niinislrators failed to involve a significant 
number of participants prior to the pro- 
grams. A recent staff development pro- 
gram on reading with mandator) teacher 
attendance failed miserably because the 
teachers opposed the particular reading 
methodology proposed in the program. If 
the teachers had been consulted before the 
consultants were in the room, planners 
would have recognized this opposition and 
could have avoided this problem. 

A fourth aspect of change is the need to 
assess existing programs, resources, and 
conditions. In addition, planners must as- 
sess teacher-initiated efforts and the extent 
of community and parent involvement. 
Possible ideas for new programs can be 
generated from staff and community meet- 
ings, conventions and workshops, and 
visits to other schools. 

Fifth, participants' concerns and levels 
of use and expertise should be determined 
prior to inservice training. Marsh and 
Jordan-Marsh (1985) and Marsh, Pelland. 
Melle, and Cook (1985) suggested as- 
sessing participants' concerns beforehand 
using a "stages of concern*' instrument 
(HaM &. Hord. 1987). According to Hall 
and Hord. participants move from the 
awareness level to the informational, per- 
sonal, and management levels, and then 
on to the consequence, collaboration, and 
rcfocusing levels. 

Each level of concern requires a differ- 
ent response in order to provide training 
appropriate to participants' skills and con- 
cerns regarding the innovation. At the 
personal stage of concern, for example, 
teachers may be worried about the de- 
mands of the innovation on their time. 
These concerns should be addressed be- 
fore new techniques are implemented in 
the classroom. 

The likelihood of implementing change 
increases when staff developers can: (a) 
involve significant others, (b) correctly 
assess needs and resources, (c) generate 
administrative and faculty support, and (d) 
identify the problems. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that the framework for change be 
established before the staff development 
program begins. One way to do this is with 
a training needs assessment (to be dis- 
cussed more fully in the next section), a 
strategy used in planning corporate train- 
ing and development (Rossett. 1987a). 



The needs assessment exammes the school 
culture, defines aims and end results, 
clarifies purposes through dialogue and 
questions, and gathers relevant infor- 
mation (White, 1986). 

Because of the political nature of bilm- 
gual education and programs for students 
with limited English proficiency, pro- 
grams serving language minority students 
need to be evaluated carefully, and a sys- 
tematic training needs assessment can be a 
particularly valuable planning tool. This 
assessment can provide a strong impetus 
for chance since its use can: 



Providing effective 
inservice training to the 
district faculty and staff 
in order to better serve 
such a diverse and 
changing student 
population is a serious 
challenge for the teachers 
and administrators. 



Provide insights into students' needs 
and educational goals 

• Assess teachers' levels of concern 
regarding innovations 
Significantly involve teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students in the plan- 
ning process 

• Help determine if the problem to be 
addressed is a performance or an or- 
ganizational one 

• Determine the nature of training re- 
quired, if any training is appropriate 

A systematic training needs assessment, 
based on a business and industry strategic 
planning model (Rossett. 1987b; White. 
1986). was used at Calexico High Schmil 
to provide information for a statf dc- 
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vc!t>pmcnt program designed to suppon 
ihc curriculum used to teach LEP students. 
In previous staff development pr )grams at 
Calexico High School, program planners 
had rarely involved participants in the 
planning process or tried to sec if the 
problems would be solved through edu- 
cational intervention. As a result of this 
limited participant involvement and inap- 
propriate use of inservice education, some 
programs have been poorly received. 

Staff Development Survey 
and Program 

Calexico School District in Calexico, 
California, has experienced a dramatic 
increase in students in recent years. Fur- 
thermore, 707c of thr^e students are LEP. 
Of the district's 6,000 students, 987c are 
Hispanic and 1,618 come from migrant 
farm families. Providing effective in- 
ser\'ice training to the district faculty and 
staff in order to better serve such a diverse 
and changing student population is a seri- 
ous challenge for the teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

As the background of our students 
shifts, challenges emerge as teachers face 
language and cultural differences. While 
Calexico has always had a large Hispanic 
population, the recent influx of students 
has strained the district's ability to serve 
all students efficiently. Since few bilin- 
gual teachers are available, other teachers 
uere trained to teach LEP students effec- 
tively. The district needed to assess how 
effectiv ely current programs were meeting 
the needs of staff and students. In this 
light, the faculty's feelings about the use 
of Spanish and English as a medium for 
instruction in content-area classrooms 
needed to be assessed. In addition, it was 
important to ascertain teachers* knowl- 
edge regarding techniques and strategies 
for teaching LEP students. 
Needs Assessment 

To assess teachers' feelings, mo- 
tivation, and knowledge about different 
language uses, Rosseti's (1987) training 
needs assessment model was used. The 
model is based on business and industry' 
strategic planning to determine: (a) opti- 
mal performance; (b) actual performance; 
(c) feelings: and (d) environmental-, 
motivational-, or knowledge-based 
c;iuses. A four-stage needs assessment 
was planned,- using administrators, bilin- 
gual and nionolincual Enelish teachers. 



and students as resources. 

In Stage I, interviews were conducted 
with administrators: five experienced bi- 
lingual teachers: five English-As-a- 
Second-Language (ESL) teachers: and 
high-, middle-, and low-achieving stu- 
dents selected by their ESL and English 
teachers. The administrators and the bilin- 
gual and ESL teachers were interviewed to 
determine feelings about and knowledge 
of effective teaching strategies for LEP 
students. The administrators elaborated on 
the types of techniques and behaviors they 
thought good teachers should demon- 
strate. 



One result of the survey 
Has tkat teacher and 
administrator interest M'as 
generated for improving 
the programs for LEP 
students. 



The teachers, on the other hand, elabor- 
ated less on effective teaching techniques 
for LEP students and more on structural or 
organizational concerns. The teachers 
identified problems that impeded their 
effectiveness in their classrooms, in- 
cluding things such as inadequate mate- 
rials and a lack of clear guidelines on the 
use of Spanish and/or English in bilingual 
classes. The LEP students were asked to 
comment on their perceptions of their 
classes, their educational goals, and their 
feelings tov^ard learning English. 

In Stage 2 of the needs assessment, 
bilingual and ESL teachers were observed 
in their classrooms to gather information 
about their actual performance. In Stage 3. 



teachers were again intcr%iewed to gather 
their ideas for solutions to identified prob- 
lems, 

Based on the concerns expressed during 
the interviews. Stage 4 mvolved a survey 
of the bilingual and monolingual English 
teachers in the content areas and a separate 
survey for LEP students. Teachers were 
asked questions regarding their feelings 
about LEP students and their skills in 
teaching them. They were asked to re- 
spond to statements such as: need speci- 
fic techniques to help my students acquire 
English in my content area/* "i feel frus- 
trated at limes when my students don't 
learn English as fast as Fd like,*' ''The use 
of Spanish in school will help with the 
acquisition of English," and feel I have 
the necessary skills to help LEP students 
acquire English in my content area.*' 

Teachers were also asked in the survey 
about factors they thought contributed to 
the acquisition of English, or lack of it, at 
Calexico High School. In addition, the\ 
were asked to rate specific training topics 
related to teaching LEP students. These 
topics included items such as cooperative 
learning, motivating and interacting 
equally with all students, teaching English 
in the content areas, and teachmg writing 
in the content areas. 

The Spanish-language survey for stu- 
dents inquired about their feelings toward 
the use of Spanish and English in their 
content-area classes and about the general 
quality of their present educational pro- 
grams. 
Findings 

Surprisingly, results of the survey indi- 
cated ver> few differences between the 
perceptions of the bilingual and the mono- 
lingual English staff. One major differ- 
ence was in the use of Spanish as a vehicle 
for acquiring English in content areas. 
Bilingual teachers believed that the use of 
Spanish in school would promote English 
acquisition, but monolingual teachers saw 
it differently. Also, while bilingual teach- 
ers felt they needed specific techniques to 
help students acquire English in their 
classrooms, the regular teachers were un- 
sure or neutral about needing assistance in 
this area. 

Both groups of teachers felt that teach- 
ing higher-order thinking skills was a 
problem because of language barriers. In 
addition, a higher percentage of the bilin- 
gual teachers felt that more LEP students 
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could function in an Eniilish-only criviron- 
mcni ( 1007^ vs. 85%). Ol ihc monolingual 
English teachers responding. 777f indi- 
calcd that the use of inclTcciivc leaching 
techniques was a signiri<:ani if not a major 
factor in educating LEP sludcnis, whereas 
867f of the bilingual teachers felt the 
same. 

Concerning possible topics for inservice 
training, more bilingual teachers indicated 
a need for a variciy of techniques to im- 
prove their teaching of LEP students. A 
hieher percentage of monolingual English 
teachers believed that topics such as co- 
operative learning, writing across the cur- 
riculum, and bilingual methodologies, 
would be of no use to them. 

Through their responses, students indi- 
cated that learning English was very im- 
portant to them regardless of their current 
English proficiency. Beginning ESL stu- 
dents said they needed native Spanish lan- 
guage support in their content classes. 
Intermediate siudents were divided on this 
issue, while ad\anced students generall) 
indicated that they did not need as much 
native language support. 

One result of the survey wasthat teacher 
and administrator interest was generated 
for improving the programs for LEP stu- 
dents. As a result of the fmdings of the 
four-stage needs assessment, a ''shel- 
tered'' English component will be added 
to the bilmgual program for advanced ESL 
students. This resulted from the teacher 
and student desires to accelerate the stu- 
dents' acquisition of English. A sheltered 
English content class uses English as a 
medium of instruction, but it is made com- 
prehensible to LEP students by a variety of 
techniques. This approach also can incor- 
porate other teaching strategies such as 
cooperative learning and writing as a pro- 
cess. It is an excellent tool to provide a 
transition from native language instruction 
to English language instruction in the con- 
tent classes. 

Inservice training sessions for three 
volunteer bilingual and eight monolingual 
teachers were provided in June 1988, with 
classroom implementation scheduled for 
1988-89. Training included 3 days in June 
and 2 days in August, with an emphasis on 
language acquisition theory, demon- 
strations of sheltered techniques, practice, 
and feedback. Peer observation and coach- 
ing \serc also planned for 1988-89. with a 
^ "Ossible released dav during the school 



year lor problem solving. 

The training sessions focused on stra- 
tegies that make conienl lessons under- 
standable to second language learners. 
These included use of visuals and ges- 
tures, sloxving and modifying teacher 
speech, teaching key vocabulary, and 
checking for understanding. In addition, 
the teachers were trained to use small 
cooperative groups and critical thinking 
questioning tactics. A third focus was on 
planning the courses and lessons. Teach- 
ers were trained to organize lessons cover- 
ing as many modalities as possible and to 
adapt texts and materials to the needs of 



As the ethnic composition 
of the student body 
changes^ there is the need 
to change educational 
approaches to better serve 
the new arrivals. Staff 
developers need to 
consider population 
changes when planning 
inservice. 



LEP students. Teachers had time to plan 
lessons and to practice them during the 
training sessions. 

The program started with approxi- 
mately 100 students in sheltered math, 
science, and social science classes. During 
the school year teachers conducted peer 
coaching to assist each other in the use of 
the techniques in the classroom. 

Recommendations 

Four critical steps in promoting changes 
in the program for LEP students were 
found: (a) assessing students* needs and 
desires, (b) determining teachers' recep- 
tivity to change, (c) planning for teacher 
and admimstration support, and (d) taking 



the time to plan effectively. 

The first recommendalion for modify- 
ing an existing program or implementing 
one similar to the sheltered English pro- 
gram is to determine students' needs and 
desires. In the case of Cate^ico High 
School, the students most receptive and 
able were the third year ESL siudents, 
along with a small number of second year 
students. Even though all the ESL students 
indicated that learning English was a pri- 
mary goal . most ESL I and ESL II students 
did not feel comfortable about their ability 
to function in an all-English content class. 

Second, it is as important to consider 
teachers' feelings and attitudes as well as 
skills when planning LEP programs. 
While most people would agree that learn- 
ing English is very important, all teachers 
are not ready to change their program to 
accommodate LEP students and to meet 
students' needs. At Calexico High Scho.^i, 
a lack of knowledge about the different 
programs for LEP students created a prob- 
lem for teacher recruitment: teachers were 
hesitant about volunteering for a program 
they knew little about. This was remedied 
by providing information at the teachers* 
lc>els of concern about the goals and ob- 
jectives of sheltered English classes at 
small group meetings, at a presentation at 
ihe monthly department chairpersons* 
meeting, and by talking to teachers 
individually. 

A third recommendation is to involve as 
many of the potentially affected indi- 
\iduals early on in the planning process 
Had monolingual English content area 
teachers been involved in the planning 
from the beginning, their recruitment 
would have been easier. As it happened, 
only administrators and bilingual rnd ESL 
teachers participated in the planning since 
they deal directly with LEP students. For- 
tunately, more than enough teachers vol- 
unteered to staff a pilot program next year. 

Fourth, it is critical to lake the time and 
effort to thoroughly plan each step. Using 
a systematic training needs assessment 
provided a useful guide for planning and 
implementing the program . The amount ol 
time spent initially was worth the effon. 

Conclusion 

Change similar to that experienced a! 
Calexico High School is something mo^t 
school districts will have to address sooner 
or later as ethnic diversitv increases. As 
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ihc ethnic composition of the student body 
chances, there is the need to change edu- 
cation?! approaches (o belter serve the new 
arrivals. Staff developers need to consider 
population changes when planning 
inservicc. 

While all staff developers need be aware 
of change strategics such as siages of con- 
cern, school-wide participation, problem 
solving, and needs assessment, this is es- 
pecially critical in promoting changes in 
programs for limitcd-English proficient 
students. A systematic training needs as- 
sessment that uses multiple sources for 
decision making can provide the ground- 
v^-ork for promoting change. EB 
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Call for Books to be 
Reviewed and Reviewers 



A book review section will be included in future issues of the 
Journal of Staff Development and book reviewers arc 
needed. 

Reviews can conne from two sources: ( ! ) educators who have 
recent books related to staff development in their possession 
and choose to prepare a book review for the journal, or (2) 
educators who would like to receive a book to review from 
the editor. 

People interested in preparing book reviews should send 
their name, mailing address, and phone number to the 
journal editor at the address listed below. A form will then be 
sent to prospective reviewers on which they identify topical 



interest areas for books they would like to review. As books 
become available, they will then be sent to the reviewers. 
Writing guidelines will be provided. 

If interested, contact: 

Journal of Staff Development, Book Reviews 
Frank Aquila 

Cleveland State University 
Rhodes Tower, Room 1419 
Cleveland. Ohio 44 11 5 
(216) 523-7133 
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111 no single seg- 
ment of our soci- 
ety is the chal- 
lenge to balance the 
niulticuhuial divei sity 
more evideni ihan in 
our public schools. 

Our schools are a 
microcosm of the "e\- 
ei \ thing American" 
phenomenon, carry- 
ing with I hat ihe 
iremendous pressui e lo address com- 
|)Ie\ issues e\()l\ing (rom this plural- 
ism. 

As comnHuiiiies and educational 
leaders ponder the wisdom of multi- 
cultural education, our schools feel 
the imj)aci. PlNei y cla\ that bureau- 
crats and educrats wrestle with this 
issue, the icsults become nu>re evi- 
dent. Kach day the issue is ignored, a 
disproportionate rate of African 
Ameiican males will fail, be sus- 
penck'd, or (hop out of school, ^(^>u^h 
gangs ol flillering (ultures will go to 
war on school playgroimds and in 
sc hool con idors. 

The role of African Americans, His- 
panies, and Asians in American his- 
tory and the ti tie story of Native 
Amei ic ans will continue to go untold. 
W'e will awaken to find that the grad- 
uating ( lass in the vear has lost 
its cultui al hei itage and with that the 
l espect for one other. 

The public schools legally, morally, 
and willinglv welcome everyone, and 
heic the cliall(Mige of maintaining the 
l ichness of ctilttn al (liv(M sity will oe 
won Ol lost in (he 191)0s. With < oni- 
miiment, planning, and collaboia- 
tion, this could well be the decade in 
which the promise of multicultinal 
education will be fulfilled. 

Revamped Curriculum 



riculum re\*isions, 
textbook selection, 
cuiriculum strands, 
curriculum acti\ities, 
and new course re- 
quirements. 

• (UtrrlcHlum m-i- 
sions. As new curi icu- 
lum guides ai e de\ el- 
oped. they should be 
di iven with attention 
to a multictdtural 
perspectiv e on what is 
included. No liiera- 
lui"e course should be 
accepted without a 
thorough tuuler- 
standing of African 
Aineri( an contril)u- 
lions; no American 
histoi \' course i'e\ ised 
wiihoui coil (cting 
the historical legacy ^ 
of the ti tle Native ^ 
AiTUM'ican; no history ^ 
of the world course J 
pi ()du( ed wiihout a 5 
balance of the non- | 
Western cultural per- ^ 
spec {\\ c\ and no ^ | 
course ptiblished ^ 
w iihout a proper per- 

speciivc of women throughout history. 

• Trxfhooh srlrcdofL As the curriculttm 
is revised and rewi iiten, it will become 
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The I esti iicturing should consist of ( ur- abimdantiv clear that textbooks used 



perspec tive that is philosophically con- 
sistent with the district, atid whether 
the textbook is c losely aligned to the 
curriculum guide. 
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• Cm ni nil inn stunid'u If 
uc look at curriciiluni as 
the fabric of wluu \vc icat h, 
then it is the inuliitullural 
cuiriculuni strands that 
must be wovtMi into this 
fabri( . Strcni^thcning the 
t'Kisting cinriciihini, these 
strands add color, varietv. 
and freshness to all we 
teach. 

As new curriculum 
guides a!>d prv)grams of 
study are developed, there 
siiould be a conscious de\ el- 
opment of multicultural 
strands interspersed across 
the cm riculiun as a lasting 
commitment to culttiral di- ^ 
versity. Only when the cm- 1 
liculnm strands can be \ 
identified should the guide | 
be ap])roved <is meeting ihe = 
standards (bi the district. | 

• (Un rirulum artivilies, ^ 
I'nderslanding cultural dif- | 
ferences is about luider- ^ 




...cultural diversity will be won 
or lost in the 1990s:' 



standing people: their behavior, their 
ceremonies and celebrations, her- 
itage, and tradition. 

As such, the stud) of nuiUicultmal 
education nuisi involve all of the 
senses that are part of a living his- 
torv. The foods, dances, ceremonies, 
and songs of a culture make it come 
alive, anci throtigh exposure to those 
we can develop an appreciation for 
another culture's arts, values, and 
traditions. 

This living culture is the vital way 
we pass our cultiu e )n to the next 
generation. Those are lessons that 
cannot be learned from a textbook 
and teacher, bui niusi come from 
active learning. Activities that make 
the ctnriculnm and cultiue come 
alive nuist be a necessary part of the 
curi i( iilimi. 

• \nr course inju'nrmcnts. Kduca* 
tional systems icllect the value and 
imporliince thev place on suhjec ts b\ 
making them either recjuired or elec - 



tive. Students 
and tlie conmui- 
nity leain \ery 
quickly w h a t 
is considered 

important. 

By requiring the "3 R's." schc^ols let 
everyone kncMv basic skills are impor- 
tant. A required course on the subject 
of multicultural education, therefore, 
would state clearly that the under- 
standing of and sensitivity to other 
cultures is not an electi\'e that stu- 
dents can choose or ignore. It is a re- 
quirement of life in the rapidly chang- 
ing, multicultural society in which 
they live. 

Cadre Building 

You can attend to this through diver- 
sity in staffmg, teaching strategies, 
and retraining for all school staff. 

• Divrrsity in stajfiug. Look aroinid 
the typical classroom in urban Amei- 
ica and you would think you re in the 
United Nations School. 

Bin visit that same school dining 
lac ultv meetings and in all likelihood 
\ou will not see that same mix. The 
teaching profession is losing ground 



in its own di\ersity. Fewer 
minc:)rity and other ethnic 
group teachers are enter- 
ing the neighborhood 
schools. As population 
shifts in school districts 
and neighborhood schools, 
so. too, should the staff- 
ing. Teachers — especially 
good teachers — will be 
clrawn to a district that is 
conuuitted to nudticul- 
tural education, a district 
that woos the/n for their 
professionalism and spe- 
cial value they have to the 
district. 

Districts alsc^ nuist re- 
cruit within their school 
systems. Attracting tlie 
best and brightest to the 
schools that offer the most 
challenge can be seen as 
highly valued !)y the com- 
munity. 

• Teaching strategies. 
Along wiih aggressive re- 
criiitmeni as part of the so- 
lution is teacher retraining. 
For the N ast majority of new 
t<?achers, the changing 
population in their classrooms is a rel- 
ativelv new phenomenon. For that 
same teaching stxifT, the teaching strate- 
gies that worked at one time are no 
longer successful. 

A multicultural classroom needs a 
teacher who aware of the cultural 
differences that affect learning styles, 
behavior, mannerisms, and relation- 
ships with school and home. 

For most teachers^ these are lessons 
never taught at college in Teaching 
101 . Teaching and learning can be en- 
hanced tJirough a committed effort to 
develop new teaching strategies that 
build upon cultural di\ersit)\ learning 
st)le, and indiddiial differences. 

• Retraining for all. The classroom 
is onlv a part of the students' school 
life. The more casual instructional 
time of the day takes place in the cafe- 
teria, on the fields, in the hallwavs, 
and on the bus. 

The adults in tliese areas touch the 
lives of students daily. It is vital that all 
staff members engage in staf f devel- 
opment activities relatiNe to muhi- 
cultural difference. The bus driver, 
caf etei ia wc^rker. da\ poi ter, and sec - 
continued on page 22 
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continued from page 20 

ictaiA all need to be pan ol ilio 

school connniimcni to nuiiiic uhural 

rducaiion. 

Offering Incentives 

Inccnii\(»s for enhancing imiUiciil- 
lurai understanding inciiidc ihesuidv 
of foreiirn languages, connnuniiy in- 
voIveurMit, anci cultural celebrations. 

• Lrarniutr a srrond language. In a 
more culiurallv diverse school district, 
halt the population speaks a second 
language and, for many, their j>rimary 
language at home is not Englisli. 
Teachers who gain even a conversa- 
tional background in the primary sec- 
ond language ot their commuuit) find 
themselves with an additional i.^ei in 
the classroom and a link with |)arents. 
It can be the biidge between teacher 
and student, and student and home. 

Teachers need to be (Micouraged 
and lewarded b\ the (listri( i ibi" the 
\alue this piece pla\s in the multicul- 
tinal puzzle, Pa\ing for courses. 
botiuM S for demonstrated proficiency, 
and special recognition are e>cam[)les 
ofenc ouragement and incentives, 

• Ijx'ingin ifir (ot)i)nii)iit\. Wliat bet- 
ter way to learn about the people with 
whom you teach 185 davs a year than 
to live in their connn unity. The ab- 
sen( (• of the neighborhood school 
teacher within the communits sends a 
message that mav \v,\\v dilferent cul- 
tural meanings. 

Teachers can be encoiu aged to live 
in the connnunity in which they 
teach through various cooperative in- 
centives of school and communits. 
Ask the public ser\ ice companies to 
waive deposit requirements. Ask 
rental agencies to offer a free 
month's rent or no secmity deposit. 
Offer membership in a local athletic 
club or fitness centei to draw educa- 
tors to the connnunity. 

• Involvemeyil in Ihe community. Liv- 
ing in the connniuiity is not always a 
possibility for all teachers, but a 
greater involvement in the commu- 
nitv ceilainK is. So much can be 
learned from a visit to an A.\IK 
Ohurch. a Latin festival, (.hinese New 
Vear» or the I>lessing of the fleet. 
These events are celebrations not 
on!\ ol the comnuuiitN but of the cul- 
ture that makes up that (ommunitx. 

An awareness of ( ( )nnnunit\ e\enls 
helps the teaciuM to imdersiand bel- 



ter die peoj)le and theii' roots. To un- 
derstand one's cultiu e is t() lu^ld a key 
to open one more door in the multi- 
cidtuial world in which we live and 
teach. 

• Celebrnting cultural nrnts. Another 
way to share in the nuilticiiltuial diver- 
.siry of a community- is to celebrate its 
cultural events. Schools and parent- 
teacher a.ssociations should wo* v to- 
getlier to biing tlie cominunit)' t(y^edier 
during tlicse cultural celebrations. 

Teachers also should be encouraged 
to organize cultmal e\'ents in their 
classrooms. These acti\ ities should not 
be seen as fri\oloiis biu as integral 
pans of their commitment to multicuf 
tiual learning activities that develop 
cultural awareness and sensiti\ it). 

Fostering Partners 

Midticuilural approaches cnn be 
enhanced through collaborations 
with pnients. < omnninitx businesses, 
chinches, and lu 'ghboring schools, 

• Parent ffart)trrshif/s. The role of 
parents in the schools is changing 
rapidh. In multicultural school dis- 
ti icLs this chang(^ piocess is essential 
to the changing role thai scho()Is play 
in mulriculluiai education. 

The parent role in the "at-home" 
curriculum is to work in partnership 
with the school in educaiing the total 
child. Schools must welcome the pai- 
ent as partner and be sensitive to die 
family situation in today's rapidly 
changing society. 

Providing mentors or lole models 
to fill the void for many males in our 
schools could be a fu st step in helping 
the parenting process and reaffirm- 
ing the role of parents as partners in 
reinforcing learning at home and 
staying in .school. Finally, the schools 
need to become the educational cen- 
ter for parenting programs. 

• Businas partnrnhifjs. Tiie timing 
could not be better for schools to re- 
enter partiUM ships with businesses in 
a new venture, partners in multicul- 
tural education. 

Schools can help businesses pioNide 
literacy. F.nglish as a second language, 
-and dij)lonia piograms for their eni- 
])l()yees. Businesses can encourage 
paicnts to gel imohed in schools, to 
encourage and sup»v)i l education at 
hr)me. and to r.iise ilr^^ii' expectations 
foi their cliikh en. Pai-ents l)e( ome 
better uoikeiswiien llie\ le.ilize their 



emplo\ers understand them, their cul- 
tural needs, and h(nv all that fit.s into 
the family and education. 

• Religions partnnships. In manv 
communities, houses of worship re- 
main the focal point for U!iif)ing the 
community and pioviding strengtli 
and supj>oi t. Through these institu- 
tions, education is valued, and staying 
in school is considered a \irtue. Thev 
share the schooPs mission. 

Houses of worship are one way lo 
extend school learning into the 
home. The me.s.sage that education is 
away of improving one's lot in life can 
be strengthened when that mes.sage is 
reinforced at home and again at 
weekend religious ser\ ices, 

• School to school partnerships, hi niuL 
ticultui al districts, sc!k)o1 populations 
iti one part of the community hav e lit- 
tle in common with schools across 
town. (^ulturalK different, they lack 
an undersiancling oi each other 
which often leads to confusion, preju- 
dice, and feai'. 

The best was to aHe\ iate fear of the 
luifatiiiliar is through educatic)n and 
commimication. Pai tnering schools 
of differing demographics and cid- 
tures can be the first step. Teachers, 
students, and parent grouj)s visiting 
and working together, exchangin.g 
ideas and .socializing can be the next 
step to breaking down barriers within 
the school system. 

Dramatic Departure 

The development of a lifelong coni- 
mitmen* to the education of a multi- 
cultural society is not a passing educa- 
tional fad nor a matter of political 
expediency. It means changing the 
\ery way we educate. It's not educat- 
ing just for today, but educating for 
the 21st century. 

In sliort, multicultural education in 
many respects is a dramatic de par aire 
for school districts from what they are 
to what thev ought to be. It would be 
misleading to suggest a metamorpho- 
sis will occur just bv following some 
simple steps in curi iculum deve'op- 
ment and minimal multicultural 
awaieiiess. 

Muhicidtural understanding will 
re(juii(' mu< h more than a plan. It 
will ie(|tiire people working together, 
joining hands, and shaiing in a (oi- 
lab()iali\e effort unlike anviliing we 
ha\(* seen in public educ ation. 
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Unlocking the Lockstep 
High School Schedule 



We must view a schedule not simply as a barrier blocking the path to school 
ZroZZ, but as an untapped resource that can be drawn ontoscAve problems 
and implement needed programs, Messrs. Cartady and Rettig pomt out. 

By Robert Lynn Canady and Michael D. RErriG 




THE TRADITIONAL six- or seven-period sched- 
ule found in most American high schools is bcmg 
subjecu 0 intense scrutiny. Structures that were 
once thought to be unchangeable are begmnmg to 
undergo revision. Consider just a few of the pos- 
sibilities that are now becoming reality in several of our na- 
tion's high schools.' 

. Students and teachers can prepare for just three classes 
a semester rather than the typical five to seven 

. Students who quickly "get if can move ahead; for exam- 
ple, a student could complete up to three consecutive math 
courses in one calendar year. 
. Students can attend full-day vocational programs one day 

and academic programs t he next. 

ROBERT LYNN CANADY {Univcrsiry of Virginia Chapter) is a 
professor in the Dcparimcni of Educational Uadcrship and Poltcy 
Studies. Curry School of Education. University of Vir^tma. Char- 
loiicsyille. MICHAEL D. RhTriC (Sheiuvid.xih Valley Vtrgmia Chap- 
ter) is an assistant professor in the Department of Secondary Educa- 
Hon. IJbrary Science, and Educational Leadership College ofEdu- 
cation and Psychology. Janws Madison University. Hamsonhurg. Va. 
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• Students can participate in the equivalent of a summer 
school session during the regular academic year. 

• Students can perform community service durmg regular 
school hours without having that interfere with the academic 

program. , 

• Teachers can venture away from lecture and discussion 
to more productive models of teaching, in class sessions that 
are 90 to 120 minutes long. 

Surprisingly, each of these options is possible within the cur- 
rent financial and staffing constraints of most American high 

schools. , , 

Our purpose in this article is to unlock the lockstep six- or 
seven-period high school schedule by offering practical alter- 
natives. First we suggest a 75-75-30 plan - two 75-day terms 
in the fall and winter, followed by one 30-day sprmg term 
The 75-75-30 plan was designed with the special problems of 
ninth-grade students in mind, but it can be adapted to other 
grade levels as well. Second, we describe an ''alternate-day 
block schedule," which might serve as a first step toward even- 
tual implementation of the 75-75-30 plan. We wUl analyze the 
benefits of each plan and suggest modifications that might be 
made. 



THE 7S-7S-30 PLAN 

For many students the transition from middle school to high 
school is a rough one. Districts report high rates of failure 
for ninth-grade students.^ We have observed that many ninth- 
graders have difficulty preparing for six or seven different 
classes each day. Such problems prompted the invention of 
the following schedule, which addresses the particular needs 
of adolescents entering high school. 

The school year is divided into three blocks of time - two 
75-day terms (fall and winter) and a 30-day spring term. Dur- 
ing each 75-day term the school day includes three 1 12-minute 
block classes, one 48-minute period (which remains constant 
for 180 days), 24 minutes for lunch, and 12 minutes for class 
changes, for a total of 420 minutes. We recommend that, dur- 
ing each of the 75-day terms, students enroll in two academic 
subjects and one of the foUowing: physical education, one full- 
credit elective, or two half-credit electives. Each academic 
class is offered in double periods daily, as are physical edu- 
cation and full-credit electives. In addition, students may en- 
roll in one -singleton'' class, which meets for 48 minutes daily 
for the entire school year (see Table 1).-^ For example, in the 
fall a student assigned to a given instructional group might 
attend English for periods 1 and 2, physical education for peri- 
ods 3 and 4, lunch and a singleton class such as band during 
the 5/L period (singleton 5 with lunch periods before and af- 
ter), and math/algebra for periods 6 and 7. During the winter 
term the same instructional group participates in a full-credit 
or two half-credit electives for periods 1 and 2, science for 
periods 3 and 4, lunch and the yearlong singleton in the 5/L 
period, and social science for periods 6 and 7. A total of 12 
minutes of passing time is provided between classes and/or 
blocks of lime. If the school day must be shorter or if more 
time is needed for lunches or class changes, block classes could 
be reduced in length. 
The 30-day spring term would offer students ihc chance to 




study one or two subjects intensively. During the spring term 
students might choose to intensify and accelerate their studies 
in a favorite discipline, repeat a failed course, enroll in two 
half-credit electives, or enroll in one full-credit elective. Stu- 
dents might also take part in community service projects. 

Each block class taught during the 75-day term provides 
8 400 minutes of instruction; 1 12 minutes per day for 75 days 
is approximately 180 traditional 47-minute class periods. A 
single-period elective meets for 4,050 minutes (54 minutes per 
day for 75 days) and counts for one-half of a unit. One full- 
credit course taken during the spring term meets for 8,400 
minutes (five 56-minute periods for 30 days). Or a student 
might choose to devote the instructional time of the spnng term 
to two half-credit electives. In addition, students continue to 
participate in the yearlong singleton course. One 54-minute 
period serves as a preparation lime for teachers and allows 
for research, study, or early release for students. 

One way to understand this model is to work through several 
"What ifs?" 



TABLE L 

75'75'30 Plan 






Fall Term 
75 Days 


Winter Term 
75 Days 


Spring Term 
30 Days 


Block 1 

(periods 1 & 2. 
112 mmules) 


English 


Eleclive(s) 


Elective or 
Community 
Service 


Block 11 

(periods 3 & 4. 
112 minutes) 


Physical 
Education 


Science 




Period 5/L 
(48 minutes + 
24 tor lunch) 


Banc< 
Lunch 


Band 
& 

Lunch 


Band 
& 

Lunch 


Block 111 
(per'ods 6 & 7. 
1 12 Minutes) 


Malh 


Social 
Science 


Elective & 
Study 
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If three class changes are eliminated each day, 
an hour of instructional time is gained each week. 



What if a student wanted to accelerate in mathematics? The 
student could be assigned to one instructional group in the fall 
to complete one course and then be reassigned to a different 
group in the winter to complete the iiext course in sequence. 
Students scheduled for mathematics in the winter term could 
move ahead by completing the next course in the sequence 
during the spring term. 

What if a student who took English in the fall term failed 
the class? The student could be assigned to repeat the subject 
in a new section of the course offered during the winter term; 
this class would be in lieu of an elective. During the winter 




term one teacher would be assigned to teach a section of Eng- 
lish that could include repeaters. Anoilier teacher would teach 
a section of mathematics that could also include repeaters from 
the fall term. A conscious effort should be made during the 
scheduling process to assign students who are at risk of fail- 
ing either mathematics or English to sections of the course 
that are offered during the fall term. Students repeating class- 
es could make up missed electives or a failed science or so- 
cial studies course during the 30-day spring term. 

What if a student transferred from a school that had been 
using a traditional six- or seven-period day? Transfer students 
could be assigned to an instructional group that follows a stan- 
dard seven period schedule. At least one section per core sub- 
ject could be maintained to accommodate transfers, and the 
actual number of sections included would be adjusted, based 
on the school's recent statistical history of incoming transfer 
students. A different approach to the transfer problem might 
be to create an Instructional Resource Center staffed by an 
English/social science teacher and a math/science teacher and 
supported by appropriate computer hardware and software. 
The center would also employ a computer technician who 
would be available to assist both teachers and students. In- 



dividualized education programs including time assigned to 
the resource center could be designed for transfer students. 
A resource center would also prove advantageous to students 
who have missed school and need to catch up. 
The 75-75-30 plan offers a number of benefits: 

• // facilitates variety in the use of instructional approaches. 
Because teachers are granted longer blocks of instructional 
time, they are encouraged to break away from overreliance 
on lecture/discussion as the primary (often only) model of 
teaching. A math teacher might deliver direct instruction for 
25 to 30 minutes, review concepts in cooperative learning 
groups, travel to the computer lab for reinforcement with ap- 
propriate software, and provide individual students with per- 
sonalized reteaching, practice, or enrichment — all within the 
same block. 

• Students see fewer teachers each term, and teachers see 
fewer smdents. By working with a smaller number of students 
each term, teachers have more opportunities to develop rap- 
port and to identify students* strengths and weaknesses. 
Teachers can attend better to the needs of 60 to 80 students 
daily than they can to the needs of 120 to 160 students daily. 
Conversely, students must adjust less frequently to tl^ieir teach- 
ers' differing styles of instruction and classroom management. 

• Discipline problems are reduced. In most high schools, 
throngs of students are discharged into the hallways at the erd 
of each period. This phenomenon creates a problem of super- 
vision for school administrators and teachers because many 
discipline problems occur during these transitions. Because 
classes change less frequently in the block schedule, there are 
fewer opportunities for student misbehavior. 

• Instructional time is increased. Research has shown that 
a great deal of instructional time is lost in secondary class- 
rooms.-* One study found that instructional activities account- 
ed for an average of only 28 minutes (54.2%) of each 55- 
minute class period. ^ Two factors account for an increase in 
instructional time in the 75-75-30 plan. Most obviously, less 
class passing time is necessary. If three class changes of four 
minutes each are eliminated each day, an hour of instruction- 
al time is gained each week. When multiplied by a 36-week 
school year, more than a full week of instructional time is 
gained. In addition, there are fewer time-consuming class be- 
ginnings and endings. Reducing the number of class begin- 
nings and endings is most important for classes that require 
considerable time for setup and cleanup, such as laboratory 
sciences, fine arts, technology classes, home economics, and 
physical education. ^ 

• Teachers and students are able to focus on few/ subjects. 
Teachers have fewer preparations, and students have fewer 
homework assignments to juggle each evening. 

• "Summer school" can be offered to all students at no ad- 
ditional cost to the students or the school district. Many school 
districts charge tuition for summer school and require students 
to pay for transportation. Consequently, many low-income stu- 
dents, who often need to attend summer school, cannot. This 



plan provides the equivalent of a summer session as part of 
the regular school calendar: namely, the 30-day spring sched- 
ule. Because the spring session is within the time frame of 
standard teachers* contracts, no major additional expenses are 
incurred by the district. 

• Possibilities for acceleration are provided during the regu- 
lar school year. Conceivably, students can complete three con- 
secutive courses in -e calendar year; one course could be 
taken during each of the three terms. 

• Students can repeat a failed course during the regular 
school year.'' In traditionally scheduled high schools students 
must wait until summer or the beginning of the next school 
year to repeat a class. Thus, during the second term, many 
students who realize that it is mathematically impossible to 
pass a course stop working and become behavior problems. 
The 75-75-30 plan permits two possibilities for repeating 
courses during the regular school calendar: during the winter 
term and during the end-of-the-year spring term. 

The 75-75-30 mcdel was designed for an actual high school 
in which .nany nintli-grade students were failing English and/or 
mathematics. To provide greater opportunities for at-risk stu- 
dents to complete these courses, the English and mathematics 
classes were paired to make it possible to offer three opportu- 
nities during the regular school year for students to complete 
a course. Our preference, however, is to pair mathematics with 
science in one term and English with the social sciences in 
another. 

One option, which may be advantageous to schools that of- 
fer traditional summer school opportunities for remediation 
and acceleration, is to place the spring term between the other 
two terms (75-30-75). Such an arrangement offers the advan- 
tage of providing students with an earlier opportunity to re- 
take and complete a failed course and regain the pace of their 
classmates. 

If the primary goal of the schedule were to facilitate the im- 
plementation of an outcomes-based education program, a 
three-week block of time could be placed at the end of each 
75-day term (75-15-75-15). Such an arrangement would pro- 
vide 15 days every term for remediation for those who had 
not completed one or more courses successfully. Enrichment 
activities, community service projects, and half-credit elec- 
tives would be available to other students during these time 
periods. A variation of this plan could be implemented on the 
quarter system, with 40 days of instruction and five day? for 
rcteaching, remediation, retesting, and/or enrichment each 
quarter. Students would enroll in the san^e academic subjects 
during the first and third quarters and the second and fourth 
quarters to avoid instructional droughts that would last an en- 
tire semester. 



ALTKRNATK DAV BLOCK SCHEDULE 

A simpler way to free high schools from the tyranny of six 
or seven 50- to 60-minute periods is to move to an alternate- 
day block schedule. In this model it is possible to offer seven 
classes by conducting three double-block periods of 104 
minutes on an alternate-day basis and one single-block period 
of 52 minutes every day.« For example, in a 410-minute 
school day. a particular student might attend double periods 



of English 10 (block I), French III (block II), and PE 10 (block 
IV) on day 1 . On day 2 the student would attend double peri- 
ods of geometry (block I), biology (block II), and fme arts 
II (block IV). During block III the student would have a sin- 
gle period of band each day. Block III is 30 minutes longer 
than a typical single period to facilitate two lunch periods - 
one at the beginning of the block and one at the end. Four 
minutes are provided between blocks for class changes. When 
holidays or teacher workdays intervene after day 1 , the school 
simply operates on day 2 when school resumes. 

Although this schedule eliminates the restructured terms of 
the 75-75-30 plan, it still offers many of the same advantages. 
Longer blocks of time encourage teachers to vary their instruc- 
tional techniques. Students must attend and prepare for a max- 
imum of four classes a day, and teachers never have more 
than three preparations daily. Increased instructional time and 
fewer discipline problems result from fewer class changes, 
class beginnings, and class endings. 

In addition, the alternate-day block schedule offers finan- 
cial and instructional benefits for vocational education pro- 
grams. On day 1 vocational education students can be sched- 
uled for their academic subjects; they can then spend all of 
day 2 at the vocational school. The school might realize a cost 
savings in transportation from such a schedule. One super- 
intendent in South Carolina estimated that $100,000 in trans- 
portation expenses could be saved each year if the four high 
schools in his district moved to this plan. Also, students do 
not need to spend lengthy amounts of time riding the bus, 
cleaning up, and changing clothes. 

Some instructors - specifically those in foreign languages, 
instrumental music, and sometimes mathematics - protest that 
daily instruction is necessary to provide an optimal program 
in their disciplines. One way to accommodate this need is by 
assigning such classes to block III, which meets daily. An- 
other possibility involves running the traditional sU- or seven- 
period schedule three days a week and double periods twice 
weekly. In this model every class meets four times weekly, 
with one of the four meetings being a double period (see Table 
2). Such a compromise provides science, technology, and arts 
classes one double period each week to accomplish laborato- 
ry experiments or time-consuming projects. These longer 
blocks are scheduled on consecutive days (day 2 and day 3) 



TABLE 2. 

One Double Period Weekly 





Day 1 


Day 2 


Day 3 


Day 4 


Day 5 


Block 1 

(104 mmules) 


Per 1 
Per 2 


Per 1 


Per. 2 


Per 1 
Per 2 


Per. 1 
Per 2 


Block II 
(104 mjnules) 


Per 3 
Per 4 


Per 3 


Per 4 


Per 3 
Per 4 


Per 3 
Per 4 


Block III & 
Lunch 

(32 minutes) 


Per 5 


Per 5 


Per. 5 


Per 5 


Per. 5 


Block IV 
(104 minutes) 


Per. 6 
Per. 7 


Per 7 


Per 6 


Per 6 
Per 7 


Per, 6 
Per. 7 



rather than on alternate days in order to simplify the setup and 
cleanup of instructional equipment. 

Still another possibility would be to provide three periods 
that meet daily and four that meet every other day for a dou- 
ble block. Lunch periods can be scheduled before and after 
singleton periods 3, 4, and 5 (see Table 3). This model also 
meshes well with traditional half-day vocational programs. Stu- 
dents traveling to the vocational center for the morning would 
return to the base school for lunch, fourth period, fifth peri- 



TABLE 3. 

Three Single and Four Double Periods 




Day 1 


Day 2 


Day 1 


Day 2 


Block I 
(104 minutes) 


Per. 1 


Per 2 


Per. 1 


Per. 2 


Block II 

(three single periods 
& four possible 
lunch periods; 
202 minutes) 


Per. 3 
Per. 4 
Per. 5 


Per. 3 
Per. 4 
Per. 5 


Per. 3 
Per. 4 
Per. 5 


Per. 3 
Per. 4 
Per. 5 


Block III 
(104 minutes) 


Per. 7 


Per. 6 


Per. 7 


Per. 6 



od, and, on alternate days, sixth period or seventh period (both 
double blocks). Afternoon vocational students would have a 
double block of first or second period and then periods three, 
four, and lunch before leaving the base school for the voca- 
tional center. 



COMBINED PLAN 

The 75-75-30 plan and the alternate-day block schedule both 
have positive attributes. Another possibility to consider is to 
combine the two plans into a schedule that offers some ad- 
vantages of each. Because two teachers of related subjects are 
assigned the same two groups of students on alternate days 
for a term, interdisciplinary teaming arrangements, common 
in middle schools, are supported by this hybrid model. 

For a fall term of 75 days an English teacher could be as- 
signed 25 students for the first five periods of day 1 and an- 
other 25 students for the same periods on day 2. Mirroring 
the English teachers schedule, a social studies teacher could 
be assigned the same two groups of students on opposite days. 
If the teachers decided to work as a teaching pair, the first 
five periods of the day could be scheduled fiexibly. For ex- 
ample, they could teach each of their two groups every day 
for 2'/: periods; they could instruct single groups for five peri- 
ods on alternate days; they could occasionally work with both 
groups together. Also, the teachers could choose to work with 
one group consecutively for a predetermined period of time, 
such as three weeks, and then exchange. The remaining two 
periods each day would be scheduled for teacher pb.nning and 
the students electives. 

During the winter term of 75 days, the two groups of stu- 
dent!i would be assigned classes such as algebra and science, 
which follow the same five-period format suggested for the 



fall term. One elective course would be completed during the 
30-day spring term. 



IF WE VISITED our childhood hometowns, most of us 
would find many changes — new buildings in place of 
familiar landmarks, interstate highways instead of two- 
lane roads, malls where the corner store once did busi- 
ness, and a more multicultural population living on Ozzie and 
Harriet's old block. In spite of these differences, we probably 
would find the local high school schedule unchanged. 

We believe that schools continue to operate with last year's 
or even last generation's schedule because few practical alter- 
natives have bec.i explored. To respond to the changing needs 
of high school students, the secondary school schedule needs 
renewed attention. We must view a schedule not simply as 
a barrier blocking the path to school improvement, but as an 
untapped resource that can be drawn on to solve problems and 
implement needed programs. The models we have described 
only hint at the power of scheduling as a resource. With open 
minds and equal doses of creativity and technical expertise, 
school administrators, teachers, and students can harness this 
power to escape the paralysis of the lockstep high school sched- 
ule. 



! . Ashcboro High School in Asheboro. North Carolina. Governor Thomas 
Johnson High School in Frederick, Maryland; and .\mhcrst. Orange, and 
Pulaski County High Schools in Virginia arc examples of schools that have 
implemented block schedules in which the number of classes assigned to stu- 
dents and teachers each semester is reduced. At these schools students may 
enroll in four full-credit courses, and teachers teach only three courses per 
semester. 

2. Ann Bradley. "Reforming Philadelphia's High Schools from Within." Edu- 
cation Week, 18 November 1992. pp. 1. 17-19; and Austin Independent 
Schools. "Caution: Hazardous Grade - Ninth Graders at Risk," unpublished 
paper. ERIC ED 290 971, 1987. 

3. Students who choose not to enroll in a singleton class may use this period 
for clubs, activities, or assisted study with designated teachers. For schools 
without the resources to fund what is the equivalent of a seven-period sched- 
ule, this singleton could be eliminated. To facilitate the offering of classes 
that are more appropriately scheduled yearlong, one of the three 1 12-minute 
block courses could be divided into two 54-minute yearlong singletons with 
four minutes of passing time between. 

4. Philip. A. Cusick. Inside High School (New York: Holt. Rinehart & Win- 
ston. 1973); and Edward. H. Seifert and John J. Beck. Jr.. "Relationships 
Between Task Time and Learning Gains in Secondary Schools." y^JMr/ia/ of 
Educational Research, vol. 78. 1984, pp. 5-10. 

5. Seifert and Beck, op cit. 

6- So much instructional time was saved at Atlee High School in Mechanics- 
ville. Virginia, through the implementation of a double-block schedule that 
mathematics teachers reported completing the traditional curriculum nearly 
four weeks earlier in the school year than when ihcy had operated with a seven- 
period schedule. 

7. We are convinced that the grading and promotional practices used by many 
teachers and schools constitute an impediment to the progress of some stu- 
dents; however, these practices persist. (See Robert Lynn Canady and Phyl- 
lis Rilc> Hotchkiss. -It's a Good Score! Just a Bad Grade." Phi Delta Kap- 
piin, September 1989. pp. 68-71.) The 75-75-30 model offers opportunities 
for the timely progress of students who have failed a class. We are concerned, 
however, that "built-in" opportunities for students to repeat courses during 
the school year may encourage teachers to fail more students, Wc urge ad- 
niinistrators and teachers to use these flexible schedules to give students op- 
portunities to strengthen their skills and knowledge base, so that the\ may 
ultimately attain a higher degree of academic success in high school, and not 
to regard them as a conscience-easing excuse to fail more students. 

8. Atlcc High School implemented this schedule during the 1991-92 '^chod 
year. 
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A More Distant Mirror 



Progress Report on a Cross-National Project 
to Study Family-School'Community Partnerships 

by Don Davies 



The following article refers to a cross-national action research project involving eight 
schools in the United States and 11 schools in five other countries. The purpose of the project 
is to study family-community-school partnerships and the policies or political contexts that 
shape — and are shaped by— them. The project is sponsored by the Institute for Responsive 
Education ( IRE) and the Center on Families, Communities, Schools and Children 's Learning, 
which is supported by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement. The schools are all part oflRE's network— the League of Schools Reaching 
Out. The researchers working with the international schools were invited to participate 
through the center's International Network of Scholars. 

This article is adapted from a presentation made at the European Roundtable on Family- 
School-Community Partnerships, September 7, 1993 in Faro, Portugal. 
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Los Almendros (Santiago, Chile) is located in 
one of the poorest neighborhoods of southwest 
Santiago and has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1»180 students. Serving children from 
kindergarten through 12th grade, the school is 
working with a research team from the Center 
for Research and E>evelopment in Education 
(CEDE), a nongovernment organization with ex- 
tensive experience in formal and nonformal ed- 
ucation. Since 1991, the research team has been 
working with school staff on *T.ducando Jun- 
tas," a project aimed at improving communiciv 
tion between parents an<? teachers. Project 
activities include workshops for parents a'.id 
teachers to develop curriculum materials, the 
use of these materials in the classroom ?s well 
as in the home, and parent meetings to discuss 
alternative ways of building comm.unication 
with the school. The team is interested in look- 
ing at changes in the relationships between 
teachers and parents that result from the project. 

Primary School (Preston, Australia) serves 
approximately 650 families, most of whom are 
low income and/or are considered minorities. 
LxKated in Preston, Victoria, the school is im- 
plementing a home reading program that allows 
teachers to ^ke time during school hours to 
conduct home visits and help parents read with 
their children. The team seeks to find out which 
training methods are most effective and less 
time-consuming in training parents to read 
with their children by focusing on three specific 
strategies. It is working with children between 
the ages of sbc and eight who arc considered to 
be poor readers. With the help of school staff, 
the team will train parents in these methods and 
assess the impact of each on the children's read- 
ing ability. 



ore than 20 researchers in six vX)un- 
tm (Ausu-alia, Chile, the Czech Re- 

1 / I public, Portugal, Spain, and the 
I ^/ ■ United States) are participating in a 
.JL ▼ W cross-national study of the effects of 
home-school-community partnerships on children's 
learning, family and educator attitudes, and school 
climate. The study, coordinated by the Center on Fam- 
ilies, Communities, Schools and Children*s Learning 
(Center on Families) under the direction of the Insti- 
tute for Responsive Education, is based on the con- 
ceptual framework of the Center on Families (1990), 
which views the**inter-institutional connections of the 
school, family, and community as a set of overiapping 
spheres of influence on children's learning and envi- 
ronment" (p. 2). 

The study has several cornm.on features: 

• All projects are school based and involve direct, 
continuing collaboration between the school and ah 
outside agency — university, teacher U*aining institu- 
tion, or communit)' organization. 

• Introduction of at least one intervention to pro- 
mote family or community partnerships with careful 
documentation of effects of intervention on one or 
more of the following outcomes: parent-teacher atti- 
tudes and behavior, school climate, and children's 
learning. At least half of the interventions include one 
or more types of school-family-community connec- 
tion (e.g., home visits, involvement in home learning 
activities). 

• A collaborative approach to the work that em- 
powers families and educators as partners rather than 
objects of research. 

• Dual focus on careful documentation of the pro- 
cess of implementation of new partnership interven- 
tions and the effects of intervention, 

• The use of common survey instruments: A sur- 
vey of family and educator attitudes and behavior has 
been adapted for use across sites and is being admin- 
istered in the first and final year of each project's 
implementation. Plans are under way to develop ad- 
ditional common instruments for data collection on 
social and political context of the project, the imple- 
mentation process, and student outcomes. 

For several reasons, we think that the cross-na- 
tional study will help to advance the agenda of a 
growing international movement that sees family- 
community-school partnerships as centrally impor- 
tant to educational and social change. 



Action Research as a 
Tool for Encouraging 
Cross-Cultural Exchange 

Research and action are significant paris of the 
agenda in this movement. We believe that for the 
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Modern Languages Elementary School 
(Prague. Czech Republic) serves 640 children 
age six through 14 whose 'families are consid- 
ered to be of middle and higher socioeconomic 
status. Most parents of students at this school 
also have a high level of education. Children are 
admitted into the school based on theii" demon- 
strated gift for languages. The research team 
hopes to increase communication between 
home and school by looking at the current rela- 
tionship between the two. They will also look to 
answer questions about how parents' atutudes 
toward school affects their involvement in their 
children's education and how teacher's attitudes 
toward parents affects their behavior toward 
them as well as their teaching practices. The 
team is particularly interested in looking at the 
changes in family and school partnerships in 
light of recent political changes. 

Also located in Prague, Chelcickeho Elemen- 
tary School is implemenung an innovative pro- 
gram that strives to mainstream dyslexic 
students into "normal" classrooms after the 
fourth grade. -Hiere are currentiy 680 students at 
the school, 10 to 12 of whom are dyslexic. 
Parents of students at this school come from a 
diverse socioeconomic background. Moreover, 
teachers and school staff are quite dedicated to 
the school. The research team is looking at how 
having a special classroom for dyslexic children 
and their subsequent mainstrcaming is affected 
by the relationship between parents of those 
children, school staff, and teachers. The team 
hopes tiiat coir nunication and collaboration be- 
tween teachers and parents will improve as a 
result of tiw project such that tiie challenges of 
mainstreaming can be met successfully. 



research agenda to be most useful, it should be inclu- 
sive, tapping the work of researchers from many parts 
of tiie world and a wide range of disciplines, using 
diverse frameworks and methods, and working in a 
variety of settings. Exchanging ideas through publi- 
cations and international forums is a good way to 
make tiie research agenda more inclusive. But collab- 



Demonstrating That Parent 
Involvement Works In 
Culturally Diverse Settings 



Demonstration projects are another important 
means of advancing an agenda that includes botii 
research and action. As Graham Room pointed out 
in his extremely perceptive and useful book, Cross- 
National Innovation in Social Policy (Room 1986), 
action research projects "offer small scale demonstra- 
tions of alternative forms of social intervention which 
give practical plausibility and credibility to new par- 
adigms of policy and professional practice" (p. 101). 

Systematic, carefiil evaluation of demonstrations 
such as tiiose involved in our cross-national project, 
provides botii practitioners and policymaker? witii 
"material"— building blocks— for changing practice 
or policy. If tiie systematic evaluation of demonstra- 
tion projects can occur in multiple and diverse set- 
tings—including multinational settings— tiie nature 
of tiie "material" available for tiiinking about change 
is obviously enriched. 

Experimentation and innovation arc inspired by 
example. As Room points out to tiiosc interested in 
social or educational change, there are few really 
"new" ideas. Changes in policies or practices are 
rarely produced from thin air or from virgin blocks of 
stone but, rather, are applications of theories and 
adaptations of ideas molded in new ways yet rooted 
in the experience of others. Experimentation and in- 
novation in the family-community-school partnership 
arena will be encouraged by the existence of good 
examples in a wide variety of contexts, including 
examples from more tiian one country. 

Finally, experience and examples in otiier coun- 
tries are useful to those in the United States who are 
seeking changes in policies or in institutional prac- 
tice. This is what I call the "more distant mirror- 
phenomenon. Looking at our problems and alterna- 
tive solutions to them at a distance, seems to give 
policymaker? different ways of tiiinking about the 
close-to-homc problems and useful ammunition to 
take the political risks needed to make changes. 



Early Learnings From 
Cross-National Study 

maketiieresearchagendamoreinc.usive.uu.co..ao ^"J^^^:^" 
orative work in a cross-national study adds another -^.^'^^^^^^^^ ;,,eral sites indicate tiiat 

and very useful dimension. 
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much data already has been gathered and analyzed 
and many tentative conclusions being reached on 
important research questions. Although it is too early 
to discuss the process or the results in a definitive way» 
it is in order to drav/ out tentative themes and to reflect 
on them briefly. 

Change In a Tlmo o( Political Transition 

Four of the five countries participating in the proj- 
ect have nndergone political transitions from author- 
itarian to democratic governments. In the 1970s, both 
Spain and Portugal emerged from decades of repres- 
sive right-wing dictatorship. In the late 1980s, Chile 
reestablished a democTatic government after years of 
military control, and in 1991 the Czech's Velvet Rev- 
oiution overthrew the Communist dictatorship. 

In all of these countries, education is seen as an 
important tool in the democratic transition, just as it 
has been in the development of democratic institu- 
tions in both Australia and the United States. 

The "time of transition" theme offers a richly in- 
teresting backdrop for the project work in Chile and 
the Czech Republic and to a somewhat lesser extent 
in Spain and Portugal, both of which have already 
installed stable democratic forms. Interesting ques- 
tions will be addressed: How has the political change 
affected attitudes and practices in the schools, includ- 
ing those that relate to relationships between the schools 
and parents and the community? To what extent do 
interventions for parent or community collaboration 
address the issues of the political transition? 

Certainly the tensions and turmoil of a time of 
political transition help to explain interest in innova- 
tions in social policy and practice such as school-par- 
ent collabo.ation. Donald Schon (1971) has pointed 
out t^iat "a wide range of policy alternatives are for- 
ever available but arc generally expelled to the mar- 
gins of society by those responsible for policy. Only 
at times of crisis can these innovators mount effective 
challenges to conventional practices." 

But the impact of profound political changes and 
interest in innovations such as those in this project do 
noi necessarily remove the old barriers to collabora- 
tion between schools and families and community 
institutions and agencies. 

Reports from some of the projects indicate that 
many of the old barriers are still often there — for 
example, **the blaming the victim" tendency of teach- 
ers and school officials who often locate as the pri- 
mary cause of tlie failure in school of so many children 
from poor families the charact' .istics of those fami- 
lies and their communities. A deficit view of low-in- 
come and ethnically different communities still seems 
to prevail as does a lack of confidence by educators 



Zakladni Skola is an urban school in Prague 
and serves children age six to 14. It has special 
classes for students with a demonstrated gift in 
the math and sciences as well as special classes 
for students with low academic achievement. 
The school also has two innovative curricular 
programs, one focused on problem teaching, the 
other on science integration. The research team 
is loolcing at changes in parents* attitudes to- 
ward the school, especially in the context of tlie 
current social and political transition. The inter- 
vention, therefore, is the actuj>! team looking at 
building conununication between families and 
school. 

Escola Preparaioria de Telxeira Lopes is 
located in Vila Nova de Gaia, northern Portugal 
and has a student population of 1,337, most of 
whom have parents with little or no schooling. 
With the help of the research team, the school 
has been putting into practice alternative ways 
of establishing communication between parents 
and teachers, such as providing training to par- 
ents in home learning activities. The school has 
also put into use a telephone hotline so that 
parents and teachers have a more direct means 
of communication. The team will be studying 
the effects of these alternative communication 
strategies on the relationships between parents 
and teachers. 



in the interest of low-income families in their 
children's education and their ability to help with that 
education. 

In the Portuguese component of the three-nation 
study in 1987, 13 years after that country's peaceful 
revolution in which progressive, egalitarian, and left- 
wing rhetoric was prominent, it appeared clear that 
school power remained highly centralized in the cap- 
ital and the involvement of parents in school affairs 
was stoutly resisted by teachers. Professional tradi- 
tions of keeping parents out and of minimizing con- 
tacts with civic authorities and other community 
institutions were still dominant, despite the generally 
more progressive political tone of the country. 

Ovorcoming Isolation: Rosoufchors 
From Posoorchors, Schools From Schools, 
Schools From Rosoorchers 

Our cross-national project confronts challenges 
arising from traditions of isolation. I can assert, based 
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Escola PrimarxG de Sismaria da Candara is 
located on the outskirts of Lciria, a small city in 
central Portugal. Although the conumunity sur- 
rounding the school is economically heteroge- 
neous, most students* families are lower income 
and work in the local factories. Parents at the 
school have organized an after-sctK>ol program 
consisting of academic and recreational activi- 
ties. This program runs from 2:00 p.m. to 6:00 
p.m. and brings together parents, teachers, and 
students. Although she initially met with some 
iesistancc, the principal continues to be very 
committed to building partnerships between 
families and the school, and has been able to 
rally support for the team. The team in turn will 
look at the impact of the after-school program 
on the relationship between parents and school 
staff. 

Rumo Ao Futuro is a Catholic elementary 
school located in Entroncamento, Portugal. 
With a. sliding scale tuition system, the school 
serves children of middle- and working-class 
families. Apart from an after-school program, 
school staff are also looking into alternative 
ways of improving communication between 
parents and teachers. These alternative strate- 
gies have included newsletters, written notes, 
and evening meetings between parents and 
teachers. The team seeks to gain a better under- 
standing of parents* and teachers* perceptions of 
each other, and how these change as a result of 
improved communication. 



on my own experience and observation over many 
years, that we face a threefold problem of isolation. 

First, researchers do not habitually exchange pre* 
liminary findings and ideas with other researchers. 
Many see research by definition as a lonely, scientific 
enterprise, the results of which are to be shared only 
after everything is completed, verified, and tied up. 
Action research requires the opposite approach (Da- 
vies, Palanki, and Burch 1993). Research is a team 
affair; results and findings are to be shared and dis- 
cussed as the work progresses and used as the basis 
for action, 

I observe that the researchers involved in the cross- 
national study appear now to welcome and enjoy com- 



munication with their fellow researchers in other 
sites. 

Second, schools are traditionally wary of exchang- 
ing information with other schools, especially when 
needs, problems, and conflicts are involved. It appears 
to be widely felt that sharing of information and 
problems can get educators in trouble with school 
officials, funding sources, and parent and teacher 
organizations. 

The third kind of isolation is that of schools from 
researchers and research. This is an even older and 
more deep-seated tradition than the first two varieties. 
Most school practitioners experience research as 
something "done to them** or "for them** by outside 
experts, and they often see no connection between the 
studies and their own work and no particular benefits 
for their work as a result of studies. Research is a 
natural part of the academic culture; it is an alien in 
the school culture. 

We can see from the early work in some of the sites 
of the multinational study that action research can 
help to break down this kind of isolation and help 
school practitioners see research in a different light. 
When teachers and principals play an important part 
in planning and conducting the research, have some 
control over the questions being asked and the data 
being gathered, and can see tliat they and their school 
can benefit from the results, attitudes toward research 
become more positive. Some of the participants actu- 
ally begin to talk about themselves as "researchers,** 
which, of course, they are if participatory action re- 
ser'ch is being undertaken. It may be that one of the 
unexpected side benefits of the action research ap- 
proach is the breaking down of some of the traditional 
resistance to research so often found in schools. 

Conclusion 

The 1980s and early 1990s have brought political up- 
heaval and transition to many parts of the world. Po- 
litical changes have been accompanied by increased 
interest in educational reforms such as family-school- 
community partnerships. There arc indications that in 
spite of introduction of new policies, many of the old 
barriers still exist — for example, negative attitudes on 
the part of parents and teachers. Early reports from a 
multinational study suggest that action research can 
be a useful tool for encouraging dialogue across 
schools, researchers, and continents. ■ 
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Escola Primaria 5 da Amora (Quinla da 
Princcsa) is an elementary school with 167 stu- 
dents located in the town of Sctubal, near Lis- 
bon. It is unique in that 61 percent of the students 
are from African countries including Sao Tona6 
c Principe, Cape Verde, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique. The school also has a substantial Gypsy 
population. Under the leadership of a very dy- 
namic and active principal, the school has re- 
cently put into effect a multicultural education 
program. TThc research team, school staff, and 
parents are working to improve school-family 
conamunication through a parent center, home 
visitor program, and diary exchanges between 
teachers and parents. 

Escola Primaria #101 has a student popula- 
tion of approximately 400, 40 percent of whom 
are children of immigrant families (35 percent 
Indian and 5 percent Cape Verdeans). Located 
in an urban section of Lisbon, the school has 
recently introduced a home visitor program. It 
is also helping parents v/ith learning activities at 
home through a reading aloud program. The 
research team not only helps facilitate these 
activities but also holds regular sessions with 
parents at the school and helps them organize 
and conduct field trips for students. The main 
purpose of these programs is to facilitate the 
language acquisition process of immigrant chil- 
dren by changing their families* attitudes toward 
literacy and school. 
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Universities as Good Neighbors for Ethnic Communities 

VALERIE OOKA PANG 



Can universities be good neighbors to their nearby 
ethnic communities? Universities do much more 
than educate postsecondary students — their be- 
haviors demonstrate cultural biases and define equity for 
an educated elite. Their human and material resources 
are either shared with their neighbors in ways that affect 
the learning and advancement of all age groups or iso- 
lated for enrolled students and approved visitors. Many 
local ethnic communities are in jeopardy not only be- 
cause of economic and political discmpowerment, but 
also because of lack of access to institutions of higher 
education. Education is critical to the betterment of ethnic 
minority communities; yet few urban universities em- 
brace the expanding diversity of America's population. 
This article describes how urban universities can 
strengthen their linkages with culturally diverse commu- 
nities and contribute to the educational health of local 
neighborhoods. 



RELUCTANCE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES 

Urban universities can be good neighbors to local 
communities by acting as key members of neighborhood 
activities. Unfortunately, some urban universities oper- 
ate in isolation from their surrounding communities. In 
major metropolitan areas, many faculty and staff do not 
live in local neighborhoods. Social networks do not de- 
velop because university faculty may not interact politi- 
cally with local community people in everyday life. For 
example, if faculty do not live in the area, they may not 
be members of local school district committees, political 
groups, or nonprofit organizations which can involve 
university personnel in neighborhood activities. 

Universities may exist in isolation because some uni- 
versity faculty fashion an idealistic worid somewhat re- 
moved from real-life situations. These professors view 
themselves as providing objective and technologically 
advanced information with universal applicability. They 
may regard community action research projects as too 
narrow and specific to a local situation and political 
condition. 
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Another reason why some faculty may avoid commu- 
nity involvement is their negative perception of prob- 
lem-based research. Qualitative reports in education, 
sociology, and anthropology have often been seen as 
"soft" or "second-rate" scholarship. This was, in part, 
due to the lack of modern statistical packages. In addi- 
tion, there were many faculty who only accepted tradi- 
tional, statistically driven studies. Some researchers 
from ethnic communities felt forced to separate them- 
selves from their ethnicity; these researchers were en- 
couraged to leave their ethnic membership at the 
university's gates or face the possibility of not being 
tenured or promoted. Presently, university faculty are 
slowly shifting their views as new meas^jring tools with 
tested reliability and validity are accepted, and when 
researchers blend quantitative with qualitative research. 

University faculty also are reluctant to participate in 
neighboring communities because sen'ice is not consid- 
ered an important component for promotion or tenure. 
In many universities, promotion and tenure are tied pri- 
marily to teaching performance and /or publication re- 
cord. Even in universities where teaching is their main 
mission, service is not given much weight in the promo- 
tion process. In research institutions, faculty are advised 
not to spend much time in the community for fear that 
the time spent there would take away from their data- 
driven, scholariy research. Past biases need to be reeval- 
uated and challenged if universities are to be good 
neighbors to their local communities in a culturally di- 
verse society. 

CULTURALLY DIVERSE STUDENTS IN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Statistics point to proportionately fewer culturally di- 
verse students enrolled in college. In 1991, iA.67c of 
White high school graduates enrolled in college, while 
only 45,67c of African American high school graduates 
attended college (U.S. Department of Education, 1992). 
A similar pattern was found for Hispanic students, with 
only 47.39J attending college in 1990. 

With the three-tiered hierarchy in higher education of 
(lagship universities, state colleges, and community col- 
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leges, disproportionately more minority students attend 
connmunity colleges than prestigious flagship universi- 
ties (Astin, 1990). For example, California has a three-tier 
college system. High school graduation and university 
admission rates of students who were ninth graders in 
the 1979-80 school year demonstrated a severe un- 
derrepresentation of Hispanic and Black students in 
higher aJucation in 1983 (Gonzalez & Hurtado, 1988). 
For each thousand students of all ethnic groups, 32 en- 
rolled in the University of California system, 64 in the 
state system, and 293 went to community colleges. Out 
of a thousand African American ninth graders, four 
years later only 25 enrolled in the LJniversit>' of Califor- 
nia system, 45 entered as freshmen in California state 
universities, and 262 enrolled in community colleges. 
For Hispanic students, 19 enrolled as freshmen in the 
University of California system, 36 enrolled in the Cali- 
fornia state system, and 198 attended community col- 
leges. 

Urban universities are central institutions for defining 
social values of elites and, thus, the roles left to relatively 
powerless members of society Most continue to mirror 
the social caste system of society, thereby extending the 
disproportionality found in public schools. The lack of 
students with technical and advanced degrees threatens 
the economic stability of culturally diverse communi- 
ties. Enhancing the admission, participation, retention, 
and success of culturally diverse members of society in 
universities will sen'c to generate true public education. 
Publicly supported colleges and universities s! uld seek 
balanced representation of culturally diverse students. 



STRENGTHENING LINKAGES WITH 
CULTURALLY DIVERSE COMMUNITIES 

Implementation of strategies in universities which 
embrace the full range of our ethnic, linguistic, and so- 
cial class diversity has been hampered by structures that 
isolate ethnic communities from fully participating and 
contributing to the vitality of the educational health of 
the community. Six major recommendations are de- 
signed to encourage schools and universities to reexam- 
ine their commitment to diverse communities. 



Review Hierarchical Social Structures 
That Perpetuate Inequities 

Educational faculties should recognize that their in- 
ability to provide educational equity n^ay stem ft-om a 
larger societal context. The problems of admitting, re- 
taining, and graduating culturally diverse students are 
TOt easily solved. Lang (1988, p. 9) has stated. 



The problems of black student retention and attrition in 
higher education cannot be divorced from their sociocul- 
tural, socioeconomic, and family backgrounds, or the 
ramifications of the larger society that perpetuates these 
characteristics. Regardless of the social and economic 
problemG that black students bring to school with them, 
it is highly probable that for a larger number of black 
students who drop out of college it is because they are 
unprepared for college either financially, emotionally, or 
in terms of the academic skills necessary for successful 
matriculation. The lack of basic skills in v/riting, commu- 
nication, analysis and synthesis of information, self-mo- 
tivation and coping st-ategies are overwhelmingly the 
most serious problems that black students bring to college 
with them. These problems are not necessarily their own 
doing, but are the results of the failures of society to 
provide the same access to opportunities to minorities. 



As Lang has pointed out, one of the major societal 
obstacles for African American students is economic ac- 
cess to college. Many minority students are from fami- 
lies with limited financial resources and cannot afford 
the expense of postsecondary education. Presently 56% 
of the families headed by Black mothers and 59% of 
Hispanic families headed by women live in poverty in 
the United States (Reed & Sautter, 1990). There is little 
hope that children from these families will have the fi- 
nancial resources needed for a college education. Low 
socioeconomic status and ethnicity are intimately inter- 
woven. Asian, Black, and Hispanic high school gradu- 
ates in 1980 from the lowest quartile of socioeconomic 
levelr were four or six times less likely to receive a 
bachelor's degree by the spring of 1986 in comparison to 
students from the upper quartile (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1989). 

Availability of and increases in financial aid have not 
kept pace with the increase in college costs (Orfield & 
Paul, 1988). In some cases universities may not be pro- 
viding minority graduate students with the same finan- 
cial assistance as other students. Marian Brazziel (1988) 
reported that proportionately twice as many White stu- 
dents were receiving teaching and research assistant- 
ships in graduate schools in comparison to Black 
students in the humanities. When culturally diverse stu- 
dents receive less gran^. funds but more loans, a heavy 
burden is placed on families for future payments on 
large educational debts. Students with regular support 
for study have a greater chance to complete their de- 
grees. 

An attempt has been made in the Boston area to ad- 
dress both financial and educational problems of stu- 
dents. Large collaborative efforts have developed 
between universities, schools, and businesses. In Boston 
100 businesses, 23 colleges and universities, the Boston 
Public Schools, and the Private Industry Council have 
developed a several stage process of school refonn {Edu- 
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cational Record, 1988). Schools agreed to diminish absen- 
teeism and improve retention, to ensure that high school 
students pass competency exams, and to increase col- 
lege enrollment. Businesses agreed to hire local students 
for summer and entry-level employment. In 1986, the 
unemployment rate for all high school graduates in Bos- 
ton was only 5%, contrasting with the 1985 national 
average of 19.5%. In conjunction with impressive 
changes in employment, 56% of Boston graduates in 
1987 entered institutions of higher education, a 59c in- 
crease from the previous year. Institutions offered a com- 
bined scholarship assistance of $2.5 million to 
Boston- area students. Though the dropout rate is still 
high and academic performance of some students re- 
mains low, the collaborative effort of schools and com- 
munity is having positive 'mpact on the local 
community. It is a courageous attempt at developing 
good relationships with key members of the local neigh- 
borhood. 

Implant Cultural Diversity in Urban 
Universities 

Systematic review and analysis of the present infra- 
structure of urban universities will center more attention 
on strengthening equity and cultural representation. 
Lack of administrative policies that reflect the mission of 
the faculty to educate students who value democratic 
participation and can function in a culturally diverse 
society deforms views of equity throughout institutions 
of higher education. In the past, institutions forced stu- 
dents of color to assimilate into the system and failed to 
prepare all students for demographic changes in the 
United States and the interdependence of the United 
States on the global economy. In the course of study of 
universities, language programs most often offer in- 
struction in French, German, and Russian, but may not 
offer Mandarin Chinese, the official language of main- 
land China, or Tagalog, which is spoken in the Philip- 
pines. Though a nation like China has powerful 
international status, when the language is not included 
in the course of study of the university, the message of 
exclusion may be conveyed. 

University officials must recognize that merely add- 
ing programs to advance equal educational opportunity 
represents supplemental avenues toward change but 
has limited influence on university educational systems. 
Gonzalez and Hurtado (1988) suggest that universities 
review their efforts toward equity and propose the fol- 
lowing activities: (1) coordinate with local K-12 schools 
in preparing students for postsecondary education 
where there is direct involvement of high school teach- 
ers and administrators along with college faculty; (2) 
integrate equity issues throughout the university curric- 
ulum rather than relying on add-on programs; (3) em- 



phasize collaborative programs with otner educational 
institutionri; (4) strengthen evaluation processes by ex- 
amining programmatic impacts on participating sha- 
dents rather than simply counting numbers of students 
serviced; and (5) increase efforts in recniiting students 
from culturally diverse communities into teaching at all 
levels. 

Addressing broad areas like admissions, financial aid, 
faculty role models, curriculum content, mentoring pro- 
grams, racial climate, library resources, and campus life 
for equity will have a system-wide impact. These major 
components influence the ability of universities tO at- 
tract, retain, and graduate culturally diverse students. In 
supporting these efforts, each department could engage 
in creation of a "student development process" aimed at 
recruiting and retaining students of color (Smith, 1990). 
This would include academic advising and regular mon- 
itoring of student progress. 

Community Outreach Is a Key 
First Step 

Faculty from a few urban universities have developed 
linkages with local communities through partnership 
with local schools (Goodlad, 1987). These outreach ef- 
forts often focus on large numbers of high school drop- 
outs from African American, Latino American, Native 
American, and some Asian and Pacific Islander Ameri- 
can groups. Individual departments have developed 
networks with schools providing educational programs 
for young children which focus on after-school basic 
skills training and mentoring. These mutually beneficial 
partnerships also allow university faculty to engage in 
community-based research or to test out innovations 
such as educational software. For example, San Diego 
Slate University provides an after-school math enrich- 
ment program for second- and third-grade children in 
inner city schools (Smollar, 1989). Parents also receive 
instruction in math education so that they may assist 
their children with math homework. These community 
programs provide not only basic skills, but also critical 
professional role models which broaden student knowl- 
edge of career possibilities. University communities gain 
ki^owledge of effective teaching strategies and recruit 
students from a broader population. 

University faculty can invite parents to university 
preparation program.s. Community outreach programs 
provide parents with information on how grades in se- 
nior high school affect college admissions, since many 
students and parents of color do not understand what 
level of academic grades are needed for college admis- 
sion. Parent and student orientations also include infor- 
mation regarding the type of careers that urban 
universities prepare students for, high school courses 
needed, and job opportunities (Smith, 1990). In addition. 
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parents ofl*^n are unaware of financial aid and have dif- 
ficulty with application forms and processes. If univer- 
sity personnel assisted parents with complex paperwork 
and deadlines, they might understand some of the hid- 
den messages conveyed by their institutional customs. 
Coordination of outreach programs among departments 
enhances the access rate of students. In addition, some 
universities offer summer bridge programs (Lang, 1988). 
Through these programs, precoUege students sharpen 
their academic study skills. 

Diverse Faculty Present Multiple 
Perspectives as Role Models 

Recruitment and retention of culturally diverse fac- 
ulty members can increase the availability of diverse role 
modeL and bring new perspectives to university com- 
munities (Richardson & Bender, 1987). The institutional- 
ization of affirmative action has met with both successes 
and failures. Often the process has been viewed as an 
inequitable, preferential treatment burdening main- 
stream, qualified applicants. Too often institutions view 
affirmative action as merely including ethnically diverse 
groups into the workforce, ignoring the positive creation 
of "an environment where no one is advantaged or dis- 
advantaged, an environment where 'we' is everyone" 
(Thomas, 1990, p. 109). 

Students of color sometimes need contact with faculty 
who understand the difficulties ethnically and culturally 
different students experience in fitting into the main- 
stream academic environment. They may seek mentors 
from their ethnic community who serve as links between 
home and university life. Often these faculty members 
are key in student support networks. 

Though recruitment of diverse faculty is important in 
^11 academic areas, it is cnicial in colleges of education. 
When the majority of children in 25 of the nation's larg- 
est school districts are from culturally diverse groups, 
teacher trainers need to have multicultural knowledge 
and skills which will assist new teachers in working 
effectively with all students. Equal access to education 
no longer only means seating children of various cul- 
tural groups next to each other. Education faculty who 
believe in multicultural education irifuse issues of equity 
throughout the teacher preparation— bringing informa- 
tion about test bias, cognitive development, language 
acquisition, and counseling techniques into their curric- 
ulum. 

Another important component of a successful urban 
university is a faculty composed of academics who have 
experience in diverse communities, whether they are 
from majority or culturally diverse communities. Some 
universities are having difficulty locating mainstream 
faculty who have a working and theoretical knowledge 
of equity issues. Many faculty members never studied 



how the American experience has been shaped by polit- 
ical and legal barriers to equity or the impact on many 
ethnic and racial groups. This knowledge provides un- 
derstanding of how the socio-political workings of soci- 
ety have limited the effectiveness of schools with most 
disenfranchised students. 

Faculty Need to Know How Culture 
Affects Learning 

Faculty become more effective in providing enriching 
and equitable learning environments when they under- 
stand how culture influences the cognitive, affective, 
and social development of students. In addition, the re- 
sponse of society to culture impacts the socio-political 
status of ethnic groups. The following are examples of 
ways in which culture can impact schooling: (1) the pro- 
cess of cultural assimilation can negatively impact the 
development of personal, ethnic, and community iden- 
tity when students are forced to choose between home 
and mainstream values; (2) motivational styles of cultur- 
ally diverse students may conflict with faculty, resulting 
in miscommunication and alienation; (3) students' learn- 
ing styles may be more personal and not match the 
abstract and highly individual teaching styles of main- 
stream instructors; and (4) faculty have preconceived 
notions regarding abilities of students based on cultural 
membership v/hich may limit teachers' expectations and 
student opportunities in universities. 

After a five-year initiative to infuse Multicultural Ed- 
ucation into the College of Education at San Diego State 
University, the College of Education presented the uni- 
versity community with a showcase of their current re- 
search dealing With culturally diverse students. Many of 
these projects were conducted in the local community 
and school districts. Faculty members created visual 
charts and presented short talks on their individual re- 
search projects. This stimulated conversation about the 
impact of culture on learning not only within the College 
of Education, but also betw^een various other colleges 
and departments within the institutions. Faculty shared 
successful strategies and problems they encountered. 
For example, faculty presented infonnation about pro- 
jects focusing on target student behaviors in multicultu- 
ral classrooms, collaboration among Southeast Asian 
American elementary students, and mentoring strate- 
gies used with Latino students interested in teaching as 
a career. Expanding the knowledge base of all university 
faculty is crucial in their teaching mission and to 
strengthen the abilities of faculty to become involved in 
the surrounding community. 
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Urban Universities Support Research 
on Multicultural Issues 

Universities can credle ways in vvliich their faculty 
can engage in the study of multicultural issues. For ex- 
ample, deans can establish a dean's fund for research on 
equity Faculty can apply for small grants which target 
research with culturally diverse students in local com- 
munities. Faculty can write short proposals and submit 
them to their deans. These proposals can include re- 
quests which support services like graduate assistants, 
literature searches, and travel. These grants can stimu- 
late faculty interest and assist professors in securing lim- 
ited resources that are needed to conduct various 
studies. Often the barrier to faculty scholarship is the 
Icick of small amounts of funding. 

Institutions can offer guest lecture series for faculty. 
These lectures provide faculty with the opportunity not 
only to hear, but also interact with national scholars. 
Discourse is one of the most effective methods of profes- 
sional growth for faculty. Professors often enjoy the in- 
volvement and reflection which verbal interaction 
fosters. Dialogue, wich specialists who present a wide 
range of viewpoints about multicultural issues, can vi- 
talize scholarship by providing the chance for professors 
to clarify and broaden their views. 

Universities can begin to support research which is 
conducted in ethnic communities or studies which focus 
on ethnic issues by providing grants, graduate fellow- 
ships, exchange programs, and teaching and research 
awards. Administrative mechanisms that encourage 
multicultural research serve to legitimize and give status 
to issuv'^s of equity. In addition, these activities cultivate 
the belier in multiple perspectives because diverse out- 
looks inject new knowledge into the educational com- 
munity. Additionally, universities can begin to regard 
community service and action research more favorably 
in tenure and promotion processes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Linkages among urban universities and their local 
communities can be strengthened through increased di- 
alogue and coordination of efforts. Attempts toward eq- 
uity should be coordinated throughout a university 
Programs which focus on retention of culturally diverse 
students range from study skill development to commu- 
nity outreach, and may not be part of a well-articulated 
plan. In the report, "Expanding Educational Equity in 
California's Schools and Colleges: A Review of Existing 
and Proposed Programs 1986-1987," Gonzalez and 
Hurtado (1988, p. 20) indicate the confusion that occurs: 

It should be noted, that there has been resistance on the 
part of some institutions, as well as, on the part of some 



equity programs to resist integration into the overall 
staictu re of educational institutions. It is not our intention 
to lay blame for the resistance; it is our intention to 
encourage a process which will comprehensively ensure 
that equity programs are aitical components of educa- 
tional institutions Equity efforts will be strengthened 

if they are integrated into the core of an institution's 
teaching, research, support services, outreach efforts, and 
community service functions. 

In the state of California, where people of color repre- 
sent about 42% of the population, attention has b(^en 
placed upon exam^ination of equity in the entire system 
of schooling. Several programs have been successful in 
developinj>', school-college partnerships. Coordinated ef- 
forts of hi^;h schools and college *^nancial aid services 
resulted in an increase of Black freshmen enrollment by 
14% and Hispanic enrollment by 40% between 1984 and 
1987 (California Postsecondary Education Commission, 
1989). The California State University system increased 
communication with high school and community :ol- 
lege students by producing pamphlets for Spanish- 
speaking parents. The state system has also been 
successful in retaining new teachers in inner city schools 
by providing a program for teachers in the field to dis- 
cuss their problems \>*ith university teacher education 
faculty. At the conclusion of its first year, the California 
New Teacher Project found 89% of the teachers who 
participated in the program returned to teach in the 
same district in the following fall in comparison to 69%? 
of teachers in districts not involved in the program (Cal- 
ifornia Department of Education, 1990). These projects 
represent a state effort to impact the success of culturally 
diverse youth on both school and university levels. 

The process of schooling is a complicated one laden 
with economic, political, and social forces which are 
much larger and more powerful than universities. Ac- 
cording to the American Council on Education (1988, 
p.l), 

America is moving backward — not forward — in its ef- 
forts to achieve the full participation of minority citizens 
in the life and piosperily of the nation. . . . The goal we 
suggest is simple but essential: That in 20 years, a similar 
examination will reveal that Amerir/s minority popula- 
tion has attained a quality of life as high as that of tile 
white majority. No less a goal is acceptable. For if we fail, 
all Americans — not just minorities — will be the victims 
But if we succeed, all Americans will reap the benefits. 

Universities can make a difference in helping local 
communities develop their own resources even though 
we face tremendous problems like resegregated schools, 
lack of access of culturally diverse students to institu- 
tions of higher learning, and a growing underclass. The 
relationship between ethnic communities and urban 
universities can be strengthened through dialogue, co- 
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operative goal setting, progran^. development, and col- 
lective action. Universities can make good neighbors. 
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why Some Parents 
Don't Come to School 



Margaret Finders and Cynthia Lewis 



Instead cf assuming 
thai absence means 
noncaring, educators 
must understand the 
barraers that hinder 
some parents from 
participating in their 
child's education. 



In our roles as teachers and as 
parents, we have been privy to the 
conversations of both teachers and 
y parents. Until recently, however, 
I we did not acknowledge thai our 
view of parental involvement conflicts 
with the views of many parents. It 
was not until we began talking with 
parents in different communities that 
we were forced to examine our own 
deeply seated assumptions about 
parental involvement. 

From talking with Latino parents 
and parents in two low-income Anglo 
neighborhoods, we have gained 
insights about why they feel disenfran- 
chised from school settings. In order 
to include such parents in the educa- 
tional conversation, we need to under- 
stand the barriers to their involvement 
from their vantage point, as that of 
outsiders. When asked, these parents 
had many suggestions that may help 
educators re-envision family involve- 
ment in the schools. 

The Institutional Perspective 

The institutional perspective holds that 
children who do not succeed in school 
have parents who do not get involved 
in school activities or support school 
goals at home. Recent research 
emphasizes the importance of parent 
involvement in promoting school 
success (Comer 1984, Lareau 1987). 
At the same time, lack of participation 
among parents of socially and 
culturally diverse students is also 
well documented (Clark 1983, Delgado- 
Gaitan 1991). 

The model for family involvement, 
despite enormous changes in the 
reality of family structures, is that of 
a two-parent, economically self-suffi- 
cient nuclear family, with a working 
father and homemaker mother (David 



1989). As educators, we talk about 
"the changing family," but the 
language we use has changed little. 
The institutional view of nonpartici- 
pating parents remains based on a 
deficit model. "Those who need to 
come, don't come/* a teacher explains, 
revealing an assumption that one of 
the main reasons for involving parents 
is to remediate them. It is assumed tliat 
involved parents bring a body of 
knowledge about the purposes of 
schooling to match institutional 
knowledge. Unless they bring such 
knowledge to the school, they them- 
selves are thought to need education in 
becoming legitimate participants. 

Administrators, too, frustrated by 
lack of parental involvement, express 
their concern in terms of a deficit 
model. An administrator expresses his 
bewilderment: 

Our parent-teacher group is the founda- 
tion of our school programs.... This 
group (gestures to the all-Anglo, all- 
women group seated in the library) is 
the most important organization in the 
school. You know, 1 just don*t under- 
stand why those other parents won't 
even show up. 

Discussions about family involve- 
ment often center on what families 
lack and how educators can best teach 
parents to support instructional 
agendas at home (Mansbach 1993). To 
revise this limited model for interac- 
tion between home and school, we 
must look outside of the institutional 
perspective. 

The Voices ol "Those Other Parents" 

We asked some of "those other 
parents * what they think about 
building positive home/school rela- 
tions. In what follows, parents whose 
voices are rarely heard at school 
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For many parents, 
their own personal 
school experiences 
create obstacles to 
involvement. Those 
who have dropped 
out of school do not 
feel confident in 
school settings. 

explain how the diverse contexts of 
their lives create tensions that interfere 
with positive home/school relations. 
For them, school experiences, 
economic and time co' Taints, and 
linguistic and cultural practices have 
produced a body of knowledge about 
school settings that frequently goes 
unacknowledged. 

Diverse school experiences anionic 
parents. Educators often don't take 
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into account how a parent's own 
school experience may influence 
school relationships. Listen in as one 
father describes his son's school 
progress: 

They expeci nic lo go lo school so ihc> 
can icll me iny kid is siupid or crazy. 
They've been telling nie ihai for (hrcc 
\ears. so why should 1 go and hear il 
again? They don't do anything. They 
just tell me my kid is bad. 

See, I've been there. I know. And it 
scares me. They called me a boy in 
trouble but I was a troubled boy. 
Nobody helped me because they liked 
it when I didn't show up. If I was gone 
for the semester, fine with them. I 
dropped out nine times. They wanted 
me gone. 

This father's experiences created 
mistrust and prevent him from partici- 
pating more fully in his son's educa- 
tion. Yet, we cannot say that he 
doesn't care about his son. On the 
contrary, his message is urgent. 

For many parents, their own 
personal school experiences create 
obstacles to involvement. Pa.?nts who 
have dropped out of school do not feel 
confident in school settings. Needed to 
help support their families or care for 
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siblings at home, these individuals' 
limited schooling makes it difficult 
for them to help their children with 
homework beyond the early primary 
level. For some, this situation is 
compounded by language barriers and 
lack of written literacy skills. One 
mother who attended school through 
6ih grade in Mexico, and whose first 
language is Spanish, comments about 
homework that "sometimes we can't 
help because it's too hard.*' Yet the 
norm in most schools is to send home 
schoolwork with little information for 
parents about how it should be 
completed. 

Diverse economic and time 
constraints. Time constraints are a 
primary obstacle for parents whose 
work doesn't allow them the 
autonomy and flexibility characteristic 
of professional positions. Here, a 
mother expresses her frustrations: 

Teachers just don't understand thai I 
can't come to school at just any old 
time. ! think Judy told you that we 
don't have a car right now.... Andrew 
catches a different bus than Dawn. He 
gets here a half an hour before her, and 
then I have to make sure Judy is home 
because I got three kids in three 
different schools. And I feel like the 
teachers arc under pressure, and they're 
turning it around and putting the pres- 
sure on me cause they want me to 
check up on Judy and I really can't. 

Often, parents work at physically 
demanding jobs, with mothers 
expected to take care of child-care 
responsibilities as well as school- 
related issues. In one mother's words: 

What most people don't understand 
about the Hispanic community is that 
\ou come home and you take care of 
>our husband and your famiK first. 
Then if there's lime you can go out to 
your meetings. 

May 1944 B1 



Other parents work nights, making it 
impossible to attend evening programs 
and difficult to appear at daytime 
meetings that interfere with family 
obligations and sleep. 

At times, parents* financial concerns 
present a major obstacle to participa- 
tion in their child's school activities. 
One mother expresses frustration that 
she cannot send eight dollars to school 
so her daughter can have a yearbook to 
sign like the other girls. 

I do not understand why ihey assume 
that ever>'body has tons of money, and 
ever>' lime ! turn around it's more 
money for ihis and more money for 
that. Where do ihey get the idea that 
we've got all this money? 

This mother is torn between the 
pressures of stretching a tight budget 
and wanting her daughter to belong. 
As is the case for others, economic 
constraints prevent her child from 
full participation in the culture of 
the school. This lack of a sense of 
belonging creates many barriers 
for parents. 

Diverse linguisric and cultural 
praaices. Parents who don't speak 
fluent English often feel inadequate in 
school contexts. One parent explains 
thai "an extreme language barrier" 
prevented her own mother from ever 
going to anything at the school. 
Cultural mismatches can occur as 
often as linguistic conflicts. One 
Latino educator explained that asking 
young children to translate for their 
parents during conferences grates 
against a cultural norm. Placing chil- 
dren in a position of equal status with 
adults creates dysfunction within the 
family hierarchy. 

One mother poignantly expresses 
the cultural discomfort she 
feels when communicating with 
Anglo teachers and parents: 

[In] the Hispanic culture and the Anglo 
culture things are done different and 
you really don t know— am I doing the 
right thing? When they call me and say. 
'You bring the plates* [for class 
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In many cases, 
severe economic 
constraints prevent 
children from 
full participation 
in the culture of 
the school. 

parties], do they think I can't do the 
cookies, too? You really don't know. 

Voicing a set of values that conflicts 
with institutional constructions of the 
parent's role, a mother gives this 
culturally-based explanation for not 
attending her 1 2-year-old's school 
functions: 

It's her education, not mi.'se. I've had to 
teach her to take care of herself. I work 
nights, so she's had to get up and get 
herself ready for school. I'm not going 
to be there all the time. She's gotta do 
it. She's a lough cookie.... She's almost 
an adult, and I get the impression that 
they want me to walk her through her 
work. And it's not that I don't care 
either. I really do. I think it's important, 
bui I don't think it's my place. 

This mother does not lack concem 
for her child. In her view, independence 
is essential for her daughter's success. 

Whether it is for social, cultural, 
linguistic, or economic reasons, these 
parents' voices are rarely heard at 
school. Perhaps, as educators, we too 
readily categorize them as "those other 
parents*' and fail to hear the concem 
that permeates such conversations. 
Because the experiences of these fami- 
lies vary greatly from our own, we 
operate on assumptions that interfere 
with our best intentions. What can be 
done to address the widening gap 
between parents who participate and 
those who don't? 

Getting Involved: 
Suggestions from Parents 

Parents have many suggestions for 
teachers and administrators about 
ways to promote active involvement. 
Their views, however, do not always 
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match the role envisioned by educa- 
tors, Possessing fewer economic 
resources and educational skills to 
participate in traditional ways (Lareau 
1987), these parents operate at a disad- 
vantage until they understand how 
schools are organized and how they 
can promote systemic change 
(Delgado-Gaitan 1991). 

If we're truly interested in estab- 
lishing a dialogue with the parents of 
all of our nation's students, however, 
we need to understand what parents 
think can be done. Here are some of 
their suggestions. 

Clarify how parents can help. 
Parents need to know exactly how 
they can help. Some are active in 
church and other community groups, 
but lack information about how to 
become more involved in their chil- 
dren's schooling. One Latina mother 
explains that most of the parents she 
knows think that school involvement 
means attending school parties. 

As Concha Delgado-Gaitan (1991) 
points out "... the difference between 
parents who participate and those who 
do not is that those who do have 
recognized that they are a critical part 
in their children's education." Many of 
the parents we spoke to don't see 
themselves in this capacity. 

Encourage parents to be assertive. 
Parents who do see themselves as 
needed participants feel strongly that 
they must provide their children with a 
positive view of their history and 
culture not usually presented at school. 

Some eniphasize the importance of 
speaking up for their children. Several, 
for instance, have argued for or 
agains! special education placement or 
retention for their children; others 
have discussed w ith teachers what 
they saw as inappropriate disciplinary 
procedures. In one parent's words: 

Sometimes kids are lakcn advantage of 
because ihcir parents don't fighl for 
them. 1 say to parents, if you don'l fighi 
for your child, no one's going to fight 
for them. 




Although it may sound as if these 
parents are advocating adversarial 
positions, they are simply pleading for 
inclusion. Having spent much time on 
the teacher side of these conversations, 
we realize that teachers might see such 
talk as challenging their positions as 
professional decision makers. Yet, it is 
crucial that we expand the dialogue to 
include parent knowledge about 
school settings, even when that knowl- 
edge conflicts with our own. 

Develop trust. Parents affirm the 
importance of establishing trust. One 
mother attributes a particular teacher's 
good turnout for parent/teacher 
conferences to her ability to establish a 
*^personal relationship ' with parents. 
Another comments on her need to be 
reassured that the school is open, that 
it's OK to drop by "anytime you can." 

In the opportunities we provide for 
involvement, we must regularly ask 
ourselves what messages v.e convey 
through our dress, gestures, and talk. 
In one study, for example, a teacher 
described her school's open house in a 
middle-class neighborhood as "a cock- 
tail party without cocktails'* (Lareau 
1987). f hi: is the sort of **party'* that 
many parents wouldn't feel comfort- 
able attending. 

Fear was a recurrent theme among 
the parents we interviewed: fear of 
appearing foolish or being misunder- 
stood, fear about their children's 
academic standing. One mother 
explained: 

Parents feci like ihc icachcrs are 
looking at you. and I know hou they 
feel, because 1 feel like that here. There 
arc certain things and places where I 
siill feel uncoinfonablc. so I uon'l go. 
and I feel bad. and I think maybe it's 
just me. 



This mother s relaying how it feels 
to be culturally, linguistically, and 
ethnically different. Her body of 
knowledge does not match the institu- 
tional knowledge of the school and 
she is therefore excluded from 
home/school conversations. 

Build on home experiences. Our 
assumptions about the home environ- 
ments of our students can either build 
or sever links between home and 
school. An assumption that "these kids 
don't live in good environments" can 
destroy the very network we are trying 
to create. Too often we tell parents 
what we want them to do at home with 
no understanding of the rich social 
interaction that already occurs there 
(Keenan et al. 1993). One mother 
expresses her frustrations: 

Whenever 1 go to schooK they want to 
tell me uhat to do at home. Thev want 
to tell me how to raise m\ kid. They 
never ask me vvhat I think. The> ne\er 
ask me anything. 

When we asked parents general 
questions about their home activities 
and how these activities might build on 
what happens at school, most thought 
there was no connection. They claimed 
not to engage in much reading and 
writing at home, although their specific 
answers to questions contradicted this 
belief. One mother talks about her time 
at home with her teenage daughter: 

M> husband works nights and some- 
times she sleeps with me.... We would 
lay dow n in bed and discuss the books 
she reads. 

Many of the parents we spoke to 
mentioned Bible reading as a regular 
family event, yet the\ did not see 
this reading in relation to schoohvork. 



In one mother's words: 

I read the Bible to the children in 
Spanish, but when I see theyVe not 
understanding me, I stop (laughing). 
Then they go and look in the English 
Bible to find out what I said. 

Although the Bible is not a text read 
at public schools, we can build on the 
literacy practices and social interac- 
tions that surround it. For instance, we 
can draw upon a student's ability to 
compare multiple versions of a text. 
We also can include among the texts 
we read legends, folktales, and 
mythology — literature that, like the 
Bible, is meant to teach us about our 
strengths and weaknesses as we strive 
to make our lives meaningful. 

As teachers, of course, we mars'el at 
the way in which such home interac- 
tions do, indeed, support our goals for 
leaming at school; but we won't know 
about these practices unless we begin 
to form relationships with parents that 
allow them to share such knowledge. 

Use parent expertise. Moll (1992) 
underscores the importance of 
empowering parents to contribute 
'^intellectually to the development of 
lessons." He recommends assessing 
the "funds of knowledge" in the 
community, citing a teacher who 
discovered that many parents in the 
Latino community where she taught 
had expertise in the field of construc- 
tion. Consequently, the class devel- 
oped a unit on construction, which 
included reading, writing, speaking, 
and building, all with the help of 
responsive community experts — the 
children's parents. 

Parents made similar suggestions — 
for example, cooking ethnic foods 
with students, sharing information 
about multicultural heritage, and 
bringing in role models from the 
community. Latino parents repeatedly 
emphasized that the presence of more 
teachers from their culture would 
benefit their children as role models 
and would help them in home/school 
interactions. 
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Parents also suggested extending 
literacy by writing pen pal letters with 
students or involving their older chil- 
dren in tutoring and letter writing with 
younger students. To help break down 
the barriers that language differences 
create, one parent suggested that bilin- 
gual and monolingual parents form 
partnerships to participate in school 
functions together. 

An Invitation for Involvement 

Too often, the social, economic, 
linguistic, and cultural practices of 
parents are represented as serious prob- 
lems rather than valued knowledge. 
When we reexamine our assumptions 
about parental absence, we may find 
that our interpretations of parents who 
care may simply be parents who are 
like us, parents who feci comfortable 
in tlie teacher's domain. 

Instead of operating on the assump- 
tion that absence translates into non- 



caring, we need to focus on ways to 
draw parents into the schools. If we 
make explicit the multiple ways we 
value the language, culture, and 
knowledge of the parents in our 
communities, parents may more 
readily accept our invitations. ■ 
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Schools and Families 
Working Together 
for Children 

by Andrea G. Zetlin, Bruce Campbell, 
Martha Lujan, and Ruben Lujan 



The belief that enhanced family involve- 
ment in the educational process pro- 
motes greater academic success has 
encouraged educators to actively pursue 
stronger home-school connections. At- 
tempts to translate the rhetoric of family-school part- 
nership into action, however, have proved difficult, es- 
pecially in schools with students from low socioeco- 
nomic and culturally diverse backgrounds (Chrispeels 
1991). As schools have sought to strengthen their 
alliance with families, educators and parents have 
differed as to why so many parents, especially poor 
and minority families, have low involvement in their 
children's schooling and what meaningful family in- 
volvement entails (Chrispeels 1991;Lareau 1987). 

Some low-income parents feel schools discourage 
their involvement and view them as the problem. They 
believe that stereotypes of poor parents as inadequate 
caregivers and uninterested in their children's educa- 
tion persist among educators (Brantliner and Guskin 
1987). They see the low expectations and negative 
attitudes held by teachers and administrators as the 



cause of their children's lack of academic success. 
Other low-income families refrain from involvement 
because they feel ill equipped to assist children with 
schoolwork or participate in school decision making. 
They defer to the school as the authority on educa- 
tional issues (Lareau 1987). Although such parents 
limit involvement to being kept informed about their 
children's progress in school, they would, none- 
theless, like to feel more welcome at the school 
and in classrooms, and also learn ways to improve 
their children's academic performance (Chrispeels 
1991). 

Administrators and teachers, for their part, arc 
reluctant to actively recruit low-income and less- 
educated parents to participate in school business. 
Their apprehension stems from doubts about such 
parents to make sound school-related decisions and 
from past negative encounters with parents (Comer 
and Haynes 1991). In many cases, programs designed 
to support parental involvement are conceptualized as 
an adjunct to tlie real business of schools (Powell 
1 99 1 ). The family-school connection is not perceived 
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SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES WORKING TOGETHER 



as ft 'c. mutually enhancing process for chil- 
dren, fw and the school, 

Succesi implementation of programs to more 
fully involve faimly members in the education of their 
children means havirig to overcome these diffe: :nces 
in home and school perceptions. This article presents 
the story of how one school took steps toward building 
a more meaningful partnership with families by fos- 
tering conditions for involvement in the school and 
home. The project, a collaborative effort between 
California State University, Los Angeles, and an ur- 
ban elementary school, is in its second year and is 
supported by funds from the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERI) apH tije California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 



The Setting 

Murchison Street School is one of the most com- 
plex and lowest achieving schools in the second- 
largest school district in the country. The Murchison 
attendance area is located in East Los Angeles, a 
low-income section of the city where Spanish pre- 
donunates. Many families live below the poverty line 
and suffer from inadequate health care, poor nutrition, 
and unsafe neighborhoods. The school is located in a 
particularly isolated area where residents are sur- 
rounded by railroad tracks on the north, a freeway on 
the south, a park and county maintenance facilities on 
the east, and an industrial area on the west. There are 
few commercial establishments, and transportation is 
difficult when residents need to shop, visit doctors, or 
go to county offices. 

There are approximately 620 families whose chil- 
dren attend the school that serves 1,050 students in 
prekindergarten through sixth grade. The student body 
is 97 percent Latino. 2 percent African-American, and 
1 percent Asian- American; 98 percent of the students 
are eligible for free or reduced cost lunch, 67 percent 
are eligible for Chapter One funding, and 71 percent 
are classified as limited English proficient (LEP). 
There are forty-one classes with an average class size 
of twenty-eight (six are special education classes with 
from eight to fourteen students); twenty-three teach- 
ers arc bilingual in Spanish, eighteen tethers instruct 
in English only. On standardized reading achievement 
tests, the median percentile score for first through 
sixth graders was at the 34th percentile (based on 
national noi-ms); the bottom 20 percent of students 
scored below the 6th percentile. 



Ttie Program . 

Year one: Armed with the recognition that (a) the 
school and family must work together to provide the 
necessary education and support that s^ jdents need to 
improve academic performance, and (b) that families 
in the area may lack the social capital (i.e., quality 
community resources including neighborhood, 
church, child care, work setting, housing, and hiedical 
care) to adequately nurture their children (Powell 
1991). the school with backing from university fac- 
ulty reached out to parents by opening a parent center 
in the school building. The intent of the parent center 
was to provide a bridge between parents and the 
school and to facilitate empowerment within the 
larger community. 

In prior years, parents could be seen in large num- 
bers walking their children to school and later waiting 
at the gate at the end of the school day. They rarely 
ventured through the school doors to ask questions or 
make requests of teachers or administrators or attend 
special events. To create a more cohesive family- 
school-community bond, the center sponsored activi- 
ties: a "welcoming plac«" for parents to congregate 
infomially with other parents and school staff to dis- 
cuss concerns (i.e., school and personal worries) in a 
nonthreatening atmosphere; weekly morning and 
monthly evening meetings (for working parents) to 
discuss topical issues concerning school and commu- 
nity matters; opportunities to become actively in- 
volved in school business, to assist in the development 
of instructional materials for classroom use, and to 
sponsor grade-level and school-wide activities (i.e.. 
Family Sports Day, School Clean-Up Day, Red Rib- 
bon Drug Awareness Week. Jump Rope for Heart); 
and a resource center for providing needed informa- 
tion on coping with life in the inner city, such as 
referrals for emergency food, housing, and medical 
services. One of the first orders of business was to 
have parents nominate and elect a coordinator from 
their own ranks to assist with the organization of 
parent center programs and activities. 

However, more needed to be done than simply 
opening the doors of the school and encouraging fam- 
ily participation in school activities. Action was needed 
to help parents gain confidence in participating in 
all levels of school life. Knowing that Murchison is 
located in a community with pressing needs, univer- 
sity and school faculty acted as mentors to guide 
family members through the fomnal process of iden- 
tifying these needs and soliciting assistance. At the 
start of the year, a questionnaire was developed for 
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parents to complete that surveyed their needs and 
perceived obstacles to service. Participating faculty 
also listened to parents express needs during work- 
shops and informal conversations. When dental care 
and other health services were identified as high com- 
munity needs, the "mentors*' discussed the resources 
available in the larger community and had parents 
consider the pros and cons of each agency. Together 
they decided to contact a 
nearby School of Dentistry to 
deterr^iine its willingness to be- 
come involved at Murchison. 
The denial school had a com- 
munity outreach program and 
so agreed to present a workshop 
to educate parents about dental 
care needs and preventive treat- 
ment. 

The school and parents ad- 
vertised the upcoming work- 
shop and more than 1 25 parents 
attended. Although quiet at 
first, listening politely as dental 
care information was translated 
into Spanish, parents became 
active participants when the 
dentists solicited concerns 
about their children's teeth. In a 
follow-up to the meeting, par- 
ents, with guidance from the 
mentors, organized a letter- 
writing campaign and ex- 
pressed their concerns to the 
dental school: that dental care 
was an expensive luxury they 
could not afford; only 10 per- 
cent had dental insurance and 

fewer than twenty-five had 

taken their children to the den- 
tist during the past year; that it was difficult getting to 
a dentist; that they had to wait months for appoint- 
ments at count}' dental offices; and that they had 
difficulty communicating with dentists, who rarely 
spoke Spanish. They also requested assistance from 
the dental school to bring dental education and dental 
care to their school. The dental school, overwhelmed 
by the efforts of parents to reach out and seek help, 
developed a plan to screen dental care needs of the 
entire student body (with the assistance of parents who 
would work alongside dentists recording each stu- 
dent's evaluation) and provide treatment to those with 
the most severe needs. 

This empowering experience, that was carefully 
guided from start to finish, gave parents experience and 
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confidence in organizing to exert influence. The men- 
toring nurtured their leadership skills and gave them 
an opportunity to learn how to use their voice on be- 
half of their children and the larger school community. 

The weekly meetings with parents, advertised as 
platicas, were another empowering component of the 
project. The platicas were conducted in English and 
Spanish by a community liaison and grew in atten- 
dance from an initial five or 
six regulars to more than 
thirty. The liaison had worked 
as a health educator and early 
childhood educator in the 
community and was a familiar 
figure to parents . A core of par- 
ents attended faithfully each 
week and others attended as 
they were able. During the first 
few weeks, parents viewed the 
video series Raising Children 
in Troubled Times and discus- 
sions followed on such topics 
as setting limits, communica- 
tion skills, peer pressure, and 
household responsibilities. As 
parents felt more comfortable 
with the meetings, they sug- 
gested other topics of interest 
such as sexual abuse of chil- 
dren and how to tell children 
about abusers, children talking 
back, problems with a di- 
vorced spouse, communica- 
tion in the family, self-esteem, 
and the parent as teacher. Par- 
ents also started requesting 
outside speakers during both 
morning and evening to be- 
come better informed on such 
subjects as nutrition, health and dental care, gang 
prevention, drug and alcohol abuse, and legal aid. 
Typically forty parents attended morning presenta- 
tions whereas about 100 to 125 parents were present 
during evening meetings. 

Other activities requested by parents and organized 
by staff and parents jointly included English as a 
Second Language (ESL) classes twice a week (for two 
levels of English proficiency), a weekly handicraft 
class taught by a parent, and daily calisthenics led by 
a college-age sibling of a Murchison student. Parents 
became increasingly involved in school business 
throughout the year. They actively paiticipated on 
School Leadership and Parent Advisory Councils and 
began presenting the principal and teachers witli their 
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agenda for meedugs. They volunteered in classrooms 
and on the schoolyard during recess and lunch periods 
and attended school-wide events in such substantial 
numbers that special assemblies had to be repeated 
three times to accommodate the swelling numbers. 

Year two: The platicas proved to be a rich source 
of information about the community, families, and 

parent-child interaction. The 

emerging themes provided im- 
portant feedback for the fam- 
ily support aspect of the 
program and for the develop- 
mtent of year two's program. 
The main theme to emerge 
was that of social isolation. 
This isolation appears to have 
several sources: 



immigralion patterns that 
break up existing extended- 
family support systems; 
a high level of conflict in 
many extended families 
that some families have at- 
tempted to alleviate by in- 
creasing either the social or 
geographical distance be- 
tween themselves and their 
other family members; 
an increased awareness of 
child abuse accompanied 
by a strong aversion to leav- 
ing children in the care of 
others; 
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• a rigid response to the very 

real dangers of their immediate environment; 

• ihc physical isolation of their neighborhood from the 
surrounding city. 

Although families facing, ^ levels of isolation 
tend to become dysfunctional, parental responses to 
the world around them demonstrated a strong concern 
for their children, a willingness to sacrifice almost 
anything to protect and support their children, axKi a 
desire to respond effectively to perceived and real 
threats to the physical, emotional, and educational 
development of their children. 

During year two, in addition to the continuation of 
activities begun during year one, we sought to con- 
front the problem of social isoladon by building on 
the strengths of parents through their participation in 
a n>entor parent program. The intent of the mentor 
parent program was to train cohorts of parents fo' 



involvement in all levels of school life as well as to 
serve as a school link to families not actively involved 
in the school who find (heir life situations especially 
stressful and complex. The mentor program was de- 
signed to be relatively self-sustaining by having men- 
tor parents take over the training of future cohorts of 
mentor parents on a continuing basis. 

Twenty-four family members — mothers and 

grandmothers — made the 

commitment to regularly at- 
tend the first round of pro- 
posed classes. Regular 
attendance, a necessity for 
creating a more cohesive, 
trusting parent group, was es- 
pecially noteworthy in tliat the 
participating family members 
insisted on this commitment 
for inclusion in the program 
and that this level of commit- 
ment had been unusual in this 
community. The mentoi pro- 
gram was conducted in Eng- 
lish and Spanish and led by 
Martha and Ru^ :n Lujan, a 
husband and wife counseling 
team who met with the parents 
for three hours each week for 
a total of ten weeks. Topics 
covered included parents as 
active listeners, peers helping 
peers, problem-solving skills, 
parents as educators, parents 
as leaders, and coping with 
depression. Depression was 

often discussed during class 

meetings as parents noted that they and other family 
members experienced depression in trying to cope 
with life exigencies. Some cognitive therapy tech- 
niques were introduced into the meetings and parents 
sought referrals to counselors in the integrated serv- 
ices center at Murchison, another component of the 
school's effort to reach out to families. The center 
offers an array of health and social services provided 
by county and community agencies and housed at the 
school. 

Over the course of the ten-week program parents 
changed in what appeared to be systematic ways witli 
qualitative evidence of at least three stages in this 
process of growth. The initial stage involved change? 
in the perception of self. The parents showed signs 
over time of beginning to believe in and care for 
themselves. Teachers and counselors alike noted more 
self-care in the appearance of the mentor parents and 
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more confidence in their presentation of self. One 
parent remarked that she wds "taking a deeper look'* 
at herself as a result of participation in the program. 
Although confident ;and content) with her self- 
knowledge lx;fore, she fdt challenged by the pro- 
gram's focus on developing self-awareness and 
realized there is always more to learn to impiovc 
oneself and to help others. 

Many of the parents described "Aha!" experiences 
as they undei stood, patterns of behavior they habitu- 
ally displayed in dealings v/ith others. As alternative 
practices were pnisented in class, parents began test- 
ing them. During one class, a mother described how 
her daughter had questioned, **Why arc you so differ- 
ent now?" This paient had recognized that interaction 
patterns could 'be changed and began to respond dif- 
ferently to *'ba'.tles" she often fought with her children 
and spouse. She even took the time to explain to her 
daughter the lesson she had learned in the program — 
to listen and respond instead of immediately reacting 
— with evident pride. 

A second stage emphasized relationships with oth- 
ers. Parents made new efforts to reach out to husbands 
and children and also relatives, neighbors, and friends 
outside the Tamily, To begin with, they started re- 
evaluating relationships with other family members. 
Ruben's presence as an approachable and interested 
male led many of the v/omen to re-examine their 
beliefs about what is possible from men as partners 
and parents. They felt inspired to make changes in 
their families and view differently "hopeless situ- 
ations." Some parents sought counseling at the family 
center to support adjustments they wanted to make in 
their relationship with spouses. 

Parents reported feeling that they better understood 
their children's development jind were more confident 
about teaching sons and daughters how to communi- 
cate with each other. They feit more capable of inter- 
ceding when siblings were fighting. Parents described 
becoming better listeners to their children and nwre 
patient with them. They were working on improving 
conununication with spouses about sharing child- 
rearing and decision-making responsibilities. One 
parent described how an attempt at "listening" to her 
argumentative ex -spouse resulted in a financially re- 
warding visit — after he unloaded all the tensions he 
was feeling, he gave her twenty dollars to help make 
ends meet. 

Parents also began to share principles discussed in 
the program with neighbors. As they internalized and 
began using some of the practices the Lujans pre- 
sented, they informed others of the useftilness of the 
techniques. Two single mothers who had been suc- 
cessfully implementing listening and responding 



practices with their willful children talked with neigh- 
bors (who were experiencing similar parenting diffi- 
culties) about the difference between reacting and 
responding as their children challenged thei r patience. 

A third stage featured the development of parents' 
understanding of the need to foster home conditions 
to improve school learning. From the discussions on 
family systems, parents became more aware of family 
dynamics and were able to see how changing the 
family environment could help children improve their 
performance at school. They requested specific in- 
structions on how to help their children do better with 
schoolwork. They wanted information on local tutor- 
ing programs and special education services at the 
school. Some began to plan for their own literacy 
development and a few talked about returning to 
school to complete GEO and Associate in Arts de- 
grees. Parents also felt more confident about talking 
to teachers at the school. 

The participants reported that the weekly mentor 
classes felt increasingly like "family gatherings." 
They said that over time they could see themselves 
moving from a group of people who gossiped about 
others to a group ot leaders with the commitment, 
skills and capacity to mentor the next cohort of mentor 
parents. The mentor program, and parent center activi- 
ties overall, have produced for them a "community of 
parents" who spring to action when a need arises 
among their neighbors. The parents regularly organize 
birthday parties and baby showers to celebrate note- 
worthy events in each other's lives. When two parents 
succumbed to serious cases of the flu, the other parents 
realized these families would be short on money for 
supplies. They brought in cans of food and made large 
food baskets that they delivered to help the families 
through the critical period. When a set of quadruplets 
was bom to one family whose older children attend 
the school, the parents organized a "community" baby 
shower to solicit gifts for the needy family and offered 
to spend hours in the home helping the family manage 
the four infants. This extension of help beyond the 
school walls was especially noteworthy in that this 
parent, although known by parents who regularly 
attend center activities, had not herself been a regular 
attendee. 

Although it is still early to see the full impact of the 
parent program on student achievement, the most 
recent achievement data do show gains of a few per- 
centile points in the hoped-for direction. More impres- 
sive have been gains in student attendance. Over the 
past two years, students have gone from an average of 
1 ,4 absences per month to .95 absences per nrionth. 
The increase in attendance is especially notable during 
November and December, months in which smdents 
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had, in previous years, left school to visit family in 
Mexico. Gains, arc also evident in the number of 
students with perfect attendance, up from sixty two 
years ago to 21 1 last year. 

Conclusion 

Schools and parents face a challenge to work to- 
gether to provide the n -essary education and support 
that children need to ' .iiieve optimum success. To do 
this, parents must continue to be involved with the 
school and schools must continue to reach out to 
parents (Berger 1991). School-home collaboration 
will help provide avenues for children to find success 
both in and after school, but both school and family 
must recognize tlieir responsibilities. Neither can ex- 
pect the other to accomplish the task alone; it is a 
collaborative effort. The efforts of this one school to 
reach out have resulted in giving parents increased 
confidence and increased access to those structures of 
power and influence that shape the learning experi- 
ences of their cWldren (Come' and Haynes 1991). As 
Comer and Haynes suggest, such activities should 
result in changes at both the family and school levels 
and these changes should reduce inequalities by pro- 
viding the less advantaged parents with the additional 
resources needed to build and maintain educational 
p artnerships between home and school. ■ 
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Collaboration in Schools Serving 
Students with Limited English Proficiency and Other 

Special Needs 



Learning lo work cooperatively 
ind collaboratively with others lo id- 
dxcss the needs of specific students is 
DOC easy. Few educators have Iraining 
ill this aroL Although collaborative 
CToss-disdplinary programs are begin- 
ning to appear in schools, few school 
personnel have had training in apply- 
ing multicultural concepts lo address- 
ing the needs of learners with disabili- 
ties and limited proficiency in English. 

Collaboration across disciplines 
tnd grade levels cannot occur without 
in organizational structure that pro- 
* motes interaction and communication. 
The local school level is the arena where 
collaboration can have an immediate 
impact on snjdents. Although there is 
a strong movement toward collabora- 
tion, there are still many obstacles to be 
cveiwn>e in assisting special needs 
students with limited proficiency in 
English. This digest will discuss the 
development of collaboration at the 
school level to meet the needs of 
these students. 

Barriers lo CoUaboration 
Some barriers to collaboration 
have grov^n out of federal and state 
funding policies and practices. Territo- 
rial and political perceptions, as well as 
legal realities like weighted funding 
categories and requirements for pro- 
gram participalion, stand in the way of 
promoting ejBTective integrated pro- 
grams. While the services lo be pro- 
vided through special progian^s were 
designed to assist students^ supple- 
mental and resource programs have 
had the effect of fragmenting instruction 
and promoting competition among 
funding recipients. 

Changing Perceptions df 

Collaboratioo 
Changes in educators' orienta- 
tion toward collaboration have grown 
out of changes in the ways that effective 
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instruction and school organization arc 
perceived. The evolution of indicators 
for effective schools has occurred 
through research and practice founded 
on a belief in the importance of success 
for all students, not just for those who 
are academically talented (Fradd & 
Weismantel. 1989), An important as- 
pect of the emergence of collaboration 
is the shift from a perception of the 
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disciplines and grade 
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without an organiza- 
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principal and teachers as solely respon- 
sible for educational outcomes lo the 
perception of education as a process 
that includcstcachcrs, parents, and stu- 
dents throughout (Stcdman, 1987). The 
c\-a]uaiion of the ways that schools 
involve the people who work and learn 
there continues as the press for 
multicultural equity and equality be- 
comes more widespread and insistent. 

Promoting Collaboration 
Teachers, parents, and commu- 
nity members can encourage col- 
laboration through informal as well as 
more formal interactions. Volunteering 
to assist others and sharing perspec- 
tives arc means of promoting coUabo- 
ration. Teachers and parents can influ- 
ence administrators and policy makers 
by asking the kinds of questions that 
foais on process as well as on results; 
however, schoolwide collaboration and 
program integration are difficult with- 
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out adminisuativc support (n^on & 
Harris. 1987). Effective collaboration 
models exist (see, e.g., AUiigion & 
Broikou, 1988), bulfcwof these models 
include the cultural and linfistic di* 
versity that often complicau the col- 
laborative process (Baca & Cenantes, 
1989; Corma, 1989). 

Conaboration Among Tcjc^rs 

Collaboration can occur through 
informal interpersonal initraction 
and through structured fonrul interac- 
tions. Both are important tnd can 
provide positive outcomes. But col- 
laboration across multiculturx' popula- 
tions poses particular problecii At the 
informal level, collaborators jiavilatc 
tov^ard those with whom licy feel 
comfortable and compatibls-often 
people with similar values and 
perspectives. However, this iindenc> 
to select persons with sirnT.ir ideas 
and cultural backgrounds usually 
promotes the status quo. VrT.>*- people 
with dLflcrenl values enter iJ-.c collabo- 
rative process, their ideas may be 
misunderstood and rejecl^d unless 
the collaborators are prepaid to dcsl 
with different ways of thirJong and 
communicating (Fradd, 199Kmpress) 

One of the first steps in initiating 
formal collaboration across disciplines 
is the identification of the spe-r/ic areas 
of interest, need, or expertise in each 
discipline that affect instnjct;:n. Each 
educator has suengths and lirjuUons. 
For example, few regiilar education 
teachers ' able to communicate in 
languages other than English, special 
education personnel may fail to compre- 
hend the complexities of woribg with 
culturally diverse students lod fami- 
lies; bilingual educators ma)- lack an 
undersUnding of regular or special 
education requirements or curricula- 

On the other hand, bilingual and 
ESOL teachers usually know about the 
dc\xlopmenl of students' En^ish skills 
Cotttuiu£d<mpage 14 
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trvj howparUcular sliidcnU compare wth 
ochds of U\e same age from the same 
Lmguage background' 'nie> kiiowhowlo 
inlcgrale language dc%tlopmcnl infor- 
mation ^ilh subject matter instructioa 
and how to reduce the language demands 
of the tadc while maintaining a focxis on 
ihc content of the lesson. These teachers 
usually arc in close contact with parents;, 
siblings, and the ctlinic communities. 
They may be able to serve as cultural 
mfonnants to help teachers and adminis- 
txatofs address cultural as well as subject 
matter requirements of the students 
(Fradd & Weismantel, 1989). 

Regular classroom teachers can 
compare the pexformaiKt of Lndi\idual 
q)ccial needs students with that o_ uiain- 
stream students. They observe the stu- 
dents interacting with peers and know 
the students with whom the target stu- 
dents prefer to interact These teachers 
also notice the t>pes of activities that 
moliN-ate students and are aware of the 
ways in which particular students 
approach or avoid tasks (Baca & 
Cen-antes, 1989) 



Special education teachers are ex- 
perienced at docloping effectiv-c behav- 
ior management programs, breaking the 
learning process into specific steps, and 
instructing students in useful strategics 
for approaching and mastering academic 
content They observe behaviors and 
record and monitor learning. These facts 
can be asefiil in developing effective 
plans and programs. 

Unfortunately, teachers are often 
uiuwarc of the t>pes of information 
available from their potential collabo- 
rators; thus they may not ask each 
other for specific information or re- 
quest advice in developing instruct- 
ional plans. In an informal coUabora- 
Uve setti ng, contributions from those of 
varying backgrounds may be neglect- 
ed. The establishment of formal col- 
laborative procedures car facilitate 
the exchange of information and ideas 
among different teachers and help fos- 
ter the development of a collaborative 
and cooperative atmosphere that may 
lead to informal collaboration in 
the future. 



Cooperative Planning 
Strategics have been developed 
for establishing and maintaioing 
collaboration to assist LEP students 
with mild disabilities. One such strat- 
egy is referred to as •'cooperative 
planning" (Hudson & Fradd, 1990). 
An important feature of this stniegy 
is that none of the personnel involved 
is recognized as more of an authority 
than the others. All are considered 
equals within their areas of expertise 
and all have areas in which they 
can develop new skills for vvoridng 
vrith LEP students. The steps in coop- 
erative planning listed below can 
be implemented through formal 
planned procedures or through infor- 
mal interactions among colleagues. 



Establish meeting times 
Establish and maintain rapport 
Discuss demands of each 
instructionil setting 
Target the students 
Specify and summarize data 
Discuss student information 

ConiinueJ on page 21 
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from the cuncat maid mum five percent 
of prior-year part A grants within the 
Suic to ten percent AJlhough a daU\^ 
collection pUa i% required, the 
AdministxaUon's proposed bill docs 
not require the States to submit 
innual reports as ^quired under 
parts of current law. TKe loss of these 
reports would seriously >Jnpcr our 
bwwicdgc about the LEP population 
and the cducaUonal services available 
to LEP students and their families. 

To receive a Suie grant under 
part B of the Administration's \. 
icgislaUvc proposal, a Slate would 
have to demonstrate that it has in place 
a plao^ developed pursuant to Goals 
2000 or Chapter I, that provides for 
the education of LEP students. 
Additionally, the State would be rc- 
qulrc4 to establish a Stale ad^-isory 
panel to develop and rcconamend to the 
SEA guidelines for commenting on 
pans A and C applications. 

Part C of the Education 
Department's Title VII legislative 
proposal essentially continues cuncnt 
training programs. There is an autho- 
rization for national professional 
development institutes, but no details 
on how ihc institutes would operate. 
Similarly, the Dcparlmcnt's draft 
legislation would continue the cuncnt 
fellowship programs, but does not 
specify the number of fellowships to 
be provided. 

Drastic Change In the EcncrgcxKy 
Immigrant Educalioo Program 
The Admimslralion^s legislative 
proposal moves the provisions 
regarding administration of Title VII 
from pari D of current law to part E, 
making part D available for a 
drastically revised Emergency 
Immigrant Education (EE) Program. 
For starters, the bill converts the EIE 
from a formula funded program, which 
provides relatively unrcsuicicd aid to 
local educational agencies (LEAs) to 
defray some of the costs associated Mth 
significant immigrant student enroll;^ 
ments, to a competitive discretionary" 
grant program focused on 
instructional programs. Th'.; bill also 
increases the minimum number of 



immigrant students who must be 
enrolled in order for a 1-EA to qualify 
for a grant from a minimum of 500 
students or three percent of toul 
^s^udcnt enrollment to 1000 students or 
leo percent of total school enrollment. 
Thc\U\ird change is that the bill 
redefines "immigrant students'* as 
ihose students. *'aged three through 
twenty-one ^ho were not ' in any 
Stale and have\ot been attending one 
or more schools 1n any one or more 
Sutcs for more than'lZ months." This 
contrasts with the cturent requirement 
that immigrant students Include all 
\^ students not bom in any St^es and! 
Vho have been attending schools in 
any or more Stales for less than three 
complete academic years. Aside fioiii 
the dubious policy proposition that^ 
LEAs should receive aid only for the 
first year immigrant students are 
enrolled in American schools, the less 
than one-year qualification would ap- 
pear to wTcak havoc witli the operation 
of the proposed competitive grant 
program. Undervthe Dcpartmcnrs 
proposal, a LEA appl>ing for an EE 



Program grant would have to submit in 
application that describes **lhc Deed 
for the proposed program, including 
data on the number of immigrant chil- 
dren and youth in the district^ lo be 
served and their chaj^ctcristics..." In 
ali likelihood, the less-ihan-one^tar- 
of-schooling immigrants identiJfied in 
an applicalion would no longtr be 
deemed *'immigrants'' by the time the 
Department ofEducation made the jrant 
arvithcLEA program Nvasimplemesied 
The new pan E of the Deparl-mcm*s 
proposed Title VII legislation, pertain- 
ing to the administration of Title VII 
does not, contrary to NABE's recom- 
mendation, elevate the position of Di- 
rector of OBEMLA to the Assistant 
Secretary level. 

Finally, the Depariracnl's 
proposed Title VII legislation indudes 
a new part F which states that no 
current grant recipient shall be eligible 
for fourth- and fifth-year rer^ewal 
awards provided under currenl law. 
Part F contains no other transition pro- 
visions regarding multi-year granii and 
contracl^under Title VH. 
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♦ Determine discrepancies between 
stucJenl skills and Icadjer 
cj^xctatioas 

^ ♦ Placn instrucdoo int*a*. entioo and 
roooitoring system 

♦ Iropleny^l tbe plan and follow up as 
needed 

Collaborali\e skills can be dcA cl- 
opcdby meeting regular !>■ to discuss stu- 
dent needs and to nKDnitorstudentprogniSS. 
This process can also allow educators 
!o determine the specific interventions 
that lead toward success (Damico 
&Nye» 1991). 

CoUahoration nith Parents 

Once teachers have begun 
successful cooperation among them- 
selves, they may also want to involve 
ihe students' families. The school ex- 
perience for LEP students, and prob- 
ably for ma^y others, is likely to be 
viewed from different perspectives by 
the many people involved-the most 



extreme differences usually occurring 
between family members and srhool 
personnel (Casanova, 1990). Reccgni- 
Uon of these potential difference v^as 
acknowledged in federal legislatica ihai 
requires that parents be included in 
ihc planning process when srJcnts 
are placed in special education pro- 
grams (Casanova. 1990). V,VJ\out 
information from the parents, rruny 
assumptions may be made abo'.! the 
students thai do not reficci the 
parents' perspective. Parents can 
pro%ide important information atwt the 
student's status and behavior ui the 
family and in the commimity, as utU 
as information about famils and 
conununity norms. 

In addition lo parent prcerams 
that promote a general understajiding 
of the sc'- •)0l system, specific programs 
for fostering understanding and 
collaboration between families and 
the school can be developed (FIRST, 
1991). Means ofassessing '.he family's 
Condmud Oft pc3^ 22 
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present circumstances in order to 
provide understanding and support 
include obtaining informalion on the 
family*! resources, their interactiorul 
$t>lc$» and the ways family members 
participalc in the community (Corrca, 
1989). Learning about the family's 
experiences prior to and since their 
arrival id the United States, their 
religious beliefs and practices, 
parenting practices, and roles ascribed 
to family members and close friends 
can also help the school plan col- 
laborative programs and activities with 
family members (Correa, 1989). 

Involving hnvly members in the 
teaching process can bcoefit students^ 
lamilies, and the school commuiiity 
in general. Interaction bcnvcen fajiii- 
Iic$ and schools can enhance u dcr- 
standing of school practices and liool 
culture in addition to promoting learn- 
ing activities in the home. Instruc- 
tional programs using the home lan- 
guage as well as English provide the 
greatest opportunities for family 
participation as this t>pe of collabo- 
ration is fostered through direct 
communication bctv^'ccn the home and 
school in the language that is most 
connforiablc for the family members. A 
number of books and programs arc 
available for encouraging parent 
involvement in bilingual literacy 
' development (sec, e.g., Saunders, 1986). 
Suggestions for invoKing parents in 
school programs include the follov\*ing: 

• cultural events and activities 
that involve students and 
families; 

• displays of student art and 
other products that families 
can enjoy; 

• written and oral communica- 
lion in the language of the 
home; 

• designated school personnel 
from v\hom families can 
obtain informalion about 
school events, student 
achievement, and concerns; 

• trained interpreters and 
translators to serve as infor 
mants and commurucators in 
wrking with families and 
school personnel; 
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• handbooks and v^rittcn forms 
available in the languages of 
the families represented in the 
school; and 

• trained personnel to discuss 
student performance and 
school culture with families, 

Conciiidon 

In an era of decreasing resources 
and rapidly inaeasing student diversity, 
collaboration is an essential strategy 
for enhancing resource utilization and 
program cost effectiveness. Collabora- 
tion can also provide the means to meet 
the educational needs of many students 
in mainstream and special education 
settings. As admim'stiators, teachers, 
and parents learn to collaborate, t^icy 
increase learning opportunities for 
themselves and for their childrea 
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Improving the Achievement 
of Hispanic Students 



Christopher K. Howe 

Two exploratory studies offer suggestions 
for addressing the educational needs of 
our fastest growing student population. 

Compared to blacks or whiles, 
Hispanics enter school later, 
leave school earlier, and are less 
likely to complete high school 
and enter or complete college. 
They remain the most undereducated 
major segmeni of the U.S. popula- 
tion/' asserts the National Council of 
La Raza (De La Rosa and Maw 1990). 
To those who say that the answer is 
simply, "Get tough," the research 
replies, doesn't work with this 
group.'' For example, while efforts to 
increase course requirements correlate 
somewhat with better academic 
achievement among many groups, 
they have had no measurable positive 
effect on Hispanic students (General 
Accounting Office 1989). 

The ever-growing presence of 
Hispanic students is a phenomenon 
that has already dramatically affected 
our school systems, in larger urban 
areas more than any other. Indeed, to 
use the adjectives **explosive" or 
"ovePA'helming" is not hyperbolic. 



among African 
Americans during 
this same period, 
while non-Hispanic 
white youth will actu- 
ally see their numbers decline by 
almost 4 percent (Hodgkinson 1992). 

Even though the 1973 Supreme 
Court case Lau v. Nichos directed 
schools to **provide an education 
comprehensible to limited-English- 
proficient (LEP) students/' adminis- 
trators without a 



Students with Roots in Latin America 

Already 1 in 12 persons living in this 
country can trace his or her origins to 
Latin America, Since 1980, this popu- 
lation has increased at a rate five times 
that of non-Hispanic whites, African 
Americans, and Asians combined. 

Not surprisingly, these statistics are 
ririirrored in our schools. Already 1 in 
10 eighth graders is Hispanic, and 
demographic projections indicate a 
nearly 3 percent increase in their 
numbers for the rest of the 1990s, 
more than doubling the increase 



thorough knowl- 
edge of the partic- 
ular needs of 
Hispanics have 
found themselves 
scrambling to 
provide curricu- 
lums and 
programs. 

At every grade 
level, a higher 
percentage of 
Hispanic children 
lags behind their 
modal grade than 
either non- 
Hispanic whites 
or blacks. By the 
12th grade, about 
48 percent are so categorized. Three 
out of four 8th graders cannot pass a 
test of simple mathematical operations 
using decimals or fractions. Hispanics 
are consistently less likely to be placed 
in programs for the gifted than any 
other ethnic group. 

In addition, their SAT scores are 
significantly below the average. This 
statistic is all the more distressing 
when one considers that since 1975, 
other minorities have made greater 
strides in improving their subtest 
scores. In 1991, Mexican-American 



Many mistakes 
could easily be 
avoided if staff 
members were 
simply made 
aware of unique 
cultural dynamics 
Hispanic children 
are raised with. 



students scored on the average 45 
points below the national average on 
the math section (Hodgkinson 1992, 
De La Rosa and Maw 1990, National 
Center for Education Statistics 1992). 

Lucas, Henze, and Donato ( 1990) 
have noted that much of the research 
conducted on "effective schooling" for 
Hispanics has largely ignored the diffi- 
culties they face outside school. For 
example, Hispanic 8th graders are 
almost twice as likely as African 
Americans to be 
approached by drug 
dealers, and are only 
somewhat less likely 
to have something 
stolen from them. 

Further, few 
Hispanic teachers 
are available asTOle 
models. The ratio of 
white non-Hispanic 
students to white 
non-Hispanic 
teachers is 17:1; for 
African Americans 
the ratio stands at 
40:1. For Hispanics, 
however, this 
student-to-teacher 
ratio soars to 64:1 
(Hodgkinson 1992). 

Nonetheless, the disastrously high 
dropout rate among Hispanic youth 
must rank as the most troubling 
dynamic of this population. Since 
1972, the percentage of white non- 
Hispanics who drop out of school fell 
by almost 4 percent, and the African- 
American dropout rate improved some 
8 percent. In 1972, 34 percent of 
Hispanics dropped out before gradua- 
tion; by 1991 this statistic had risen to 
35 percent. What are we to do, and 
where should we start? 
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Advice Based on Research 

My review of the literature over the 
past several years discovered only two 
systematic studies of effective educa- 
tion for the Hispanic community. The 
first comes from Lucas, Henze. and 
Donato (1990)» who conducted inter- 
views al six urban Hispanic-majority 
secondary schools that were judged to 
be* successful in their educational 
programs. From their observations, the 
researchers identified several actions 
the school staffs routinely performed 
ihat led to positive effects. 

/. Place value on the students' 
laf}f*ua^qes and cultures. Teachers and 
staff should attempt to gain a mdinien- 
tar>' command of the Spanish 
language. In addition, they should not 
punish students for using their native 
language in contexts where English is 
not expressly called for 

At the very least, teachers should 
become knowledgeable about the 
various Hispanic cultures. Let us not 
forget that although "Hispanic" is a 
convenient label for many of us. most 
Hispanics consider themselves first 
and foremost Mexicans. Puerto 
Ricans, Colombians, and so forth. A 
child from a Mexican family learns 
certain customs utterK unknov^n in a 
Cuban family, and vice versa. 

While touring a largely Hispanic 
school in the Pil^cn neighborhood of 
Chicago, I noticed that the teachers 
had set aside a separate space, bright 
and ample, for cultural projects. At 
that moment, a team of middle school 
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Mudents was 
constructing out of 
clay a model of the 
ancient Aztec city 
of Tenochtitldn 
(present-day 
Mexico City). 
They had been encouraged to study 
the architecture and raisori d'etre of its 
structures, temple worship, and histor- 
ical significance in the light of Spain's 
eventual conquest of the region. 

2, Set high expectations for 
language-minority students. Educators 
can, for example, enable students to 
exit ESL programs quickly, offer bilin- 
gual advanced and honors courses, ask 
colleges to send Hispanic recruiters, 
and invite Hispanic graduates to return 
to school to encourage their peers. 
Further they should not assume that 
these students' language barriers 
make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to succeed. Keep the stan- 
dards high for them, and they w ill 
respond in kind. 

J. Design staff development to help 
teachers and other staff ser\'e 
language-minoriry students more 
effectively. Target programs that 
address the cultural dynamics of this 
population and teach strategies shown 
to be successful with Hispanic 
students. Many common and harmful 
mistakes could easily be avoided if 
staff members were simply made 
aware of the cultural dynamics 
Hispanic children are raised with. 

For instance, I have overheard 
several teachers absolutely infuriated 
with their Hispanic students because 
whenever they were admonished, they 
would look down at the floor and not 
at the authority figure addressing 
them. For us. not looking at someone 
i^ a sign of disrespect: ho\vo\er in 



most Hispanic cultures, looking at 
someone directly while being 
corrected is a sign of defiance! 

4, Design counseling programs that 
give special attention to language- 
minority students. Obviously, coun- 
selors who speak Spanish can more 
effectively address problems origi- 
nating in the home. Further coun- 
selors should investigate grants, 
endowments, and other financial aid 
available to Hispanic high school 
graduates for college study. 

5. Encourage parents of language- 
minority students to become involved 
in their children 's education. There are 




numerous ways to accomplish this: 
offer ESL class to the parents, hold 
monthly parents* nights, schedule 
neighborhood meetings, and arrange 
parent-teacher conferences for the 
morning hours. This final suggestion 
is crucial at a time when most U.S. 
households have both dad and mom 
working outside the home. This is all 
the more true among the poor who arc 
often subject to w orking the least 
desirable shifts. 

In addition, our whole concept of 
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"family" in the Hispanic 
culture needs to be revised. 
The nuclear family, now so 
much a pan of our mind-set. 
is very alien to Hispanics, 
For them, cousins and 
grandparents are as much 
"family" as are siblings and 
parents; frequently, all live 
in the same household. Padrinos 
(godparents) play as great a role in the 
upbringing of children as do parents. 
School files should contain the names, 
addresses, and phone numbers not 
only of the biological parents but also 
of these *'spiritual" parents, the 
padrinos, so that invitations to school 
meetings and functions can be sent to 
these extended family members. 

6. BuUd a strong comm 'umcnt 
among school staff members to 
empower language -minorivs' students 
through education, Lucas, Henze, and 
Donato (1990) call this action "the 
most fundamental ... and the most 
difficult to describe in concrete 
terms/' It is largely demonstrated in 
those intangible but powerful "invest- 
ments" that caring teachers make, like 
tutoring a student during lunch or 
calling at night to see how a student is 
getting along with classmates. 

It can include more, however. When 
students see that their teachers and 
administrators are aware of the social 
and political pressures their parents 
face, and are actively engaged in 
helping **the system" assist their fami- 
lies, they too become invested in the 
process of education. 




Tools lor Brldglnfl the Gap 

Other suggestions for improving the 
.educational performance of Hispanic 
students come from the Hispanic 
Policy Development Project, Inc., of 
New York. Reporting on the study. 
Nicolau and Ramos (1990) claim that 
the keys are "strong personal outreach, 
nonjudgmental communication, and 
the ability to convey respect for the 
parents' feelings and concerns.'* Such 
communication, they acknowledge. 



takes lots of time, '^perseverance," and 
"creativity/' Finally, Nicolau and 
Ramos maintain that "all the programs 
that lacked the support of teachers and 
principals failed to increase Hispanic 
parent involvement." 

What these researchers mean by a 
"personal outreach" is not sending 
letters. It is phone calls, home visits, 
and personal greetings by principals 
and/or teachers at the school door. 
It must be remembered that new 
immigrants are often distrustful of 
''institutions." 

Before coming to this largely 
Hispanic area. I taught at an upper- 
middle class high school, where the 
parents were impressed by sharp 
piesentations and five-year develop- 
ment plans. My experience of 
Hispanic parents, however, is that they 
much prefer getting to know the 
teacher and principals personally, 
sitting down with them, and sharing 
their struggles and their dreams. The 
more humanized and warm the envi- 
ronment, the more they respond. At 
one school in the study, for example, 
the principal and teachers invited all 
the parents to a McDonald's and 
waited on them! 

Being nonjudgmental and respectful 
of their concerns involves giving fami- 
lies the tools to bridge the gap 
between their native culture and our 
own. Too often, administrators imply 
that Hispanic parents must discard 
ever>thing that is not "true-blue 
American." When a parent asks a 
question that appears "stupid." 
remember that these newcomers may 
not be aware of even the most rudi- 
mentary elements of our educational 
systems. How could they he? 



Time lor a New Approach 

Admittedly, little system- 
atic research on Hispanic 
students exists, and what 
does is not empirical in 
nature. Clearly, however, 
what we're currently doing 
is not working. 

Considering the unique 
challenges — and the wonderful poten- 
tial—that Hispanic students bring to 
our nation's schools, we must break 
free of our preconceived notions, prej- 
udices, and jingoistic demands and 
respond energetically and positively. 
Our fastest growing student popula- 
tion certainly isn't going to go away. 
By extending our best efforts to 
these children and youth, we all 
stand to benefit. ■ 
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end mc everything you 
have on the world." 
That request, taken 
from a little girKs letter to 
the editor of The New York 
Times, neatly identifies our 
problem in global education: 
There's a lot of world out there 
to learn about. 

And from all available evi- 
dence, public schools today ar e not 
doing nearly as well as they might in 
educating students about that world. 

The late Robert Hutchins, founder 
of the Great Books ?rogr. am, once de- 
scribed the state of mind of most ele- 
mentary and secondary educators at- 
tempting to deal with the complexities 
of international relations: *Tbe world 
we are li\*ing in is totally new, and since 
it has become so overnight, our ideas 
are obsolete or obsolescent ... we are 
Hung without theory, or what is worse, 
w e are li\*ing on the debris of outworn 
or disproved theory. Our minds are 
like attics filled with abandoned and 
useless furniture." 

In all facets of our lives, the world 
around us is changing dramatically— 
terrifynngly so in some ways. Generals 
trained to lead bayonet charges now 
command fiights of helicopter gtm- 
ships; admirals schooled in battleship 



tactics now are expected to effectively 
deploy nuclear submarines and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. Doctors 
daily prescribe medicines and prac- 
tice techniques unkno^^Tl when they 
were in medical school. Businesses 
use electronic communications un- 
known outside the laboratory a few 
vears ago. And people travel at near 
supersonic speeds worldwide to sell 
goods and products that the founders 
of their corporations never heard of 
or dreamed about. 

Change, in all aspects of our lives, has 
become the norm— with one ur fortu- 
nate exception. In too many scnools, 
we are still teaching abo\U the world as 
if it were a 1939 map. In too many class- 
rooms, the dram.atic changes tliat h^ve 
altered the world are ignored com 
pletelv or relegated to a weekly current 
e\ ents acti\nt\' with litlJe, if any, relation- 
ship to the curriculum. 

Nearly 25 year^ ago, in a report pre- 
pared for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion describing the status of federally 
supported efforts to revise interna- 
tional education curriculum, I wrote: 
'The projects have chosen to avoid 
consideration of such topics as the im- 
pact of corporations on global society'; 
the mounting problems associated 
with population increases; the press- 
ing need to establish worldwide con- 
trol of pollution; the ever-widening 
gulf between the 'haves' and the 
'have-nots' of our world; the desirabil- 
ity* of having available some form of 
supranational order or control to as- 
sure peace; the whole complex area 
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of foreign policy decision-making; the 
growing role of regional organiza- 
tions and common markets; as well as 
many other similar significant prob- 
lems and challenges facing our stu- 
dents as they move into the role of to- 
morrow's leaders. 

"In other words, the projects have 
not been as future-oriented as one 
would have hoped they would be. 
This lack of significant emphasis 
upon the future — plus the usual long 
delay in getting any new ideas and 
materials accepted into the curricu- 
lum — is bound to sharply limit the 
likelihood that what is taught to to- 
morrow's students will differ appre- 
ciably from what is being taught 
today.*" 

Sensible Approach 

The state of global studies in too 
many schools has changed little in 25 
vears. This is particularly disturbing 
because in a democratic society, 
where public opinion heanly affects 



the continuum of choices available to 
the country's leaders, a realistic 
knowledge of the problems facing the 
world is even more critical. 

In coming years, our citizens will 
need to be patient of provocations 
from abroad, understanding of differ- 
ences among nadons, sophisticated in 
evaluating "solutions'* put forward 
from many quarters, and concerned 
enough to act to enhance the possibil- 
ities of a more peaceful and just 
world. In short, our educational sys- 
tem must seek to produce a remark- 
ably mature and informed citizenry. 
The elementary and secondary 
grades will have to carry the main 
burden in doing so. 

Observation, experience, and re- 
search regarding teaching practices 
in the international dimension indi- 
cate the present **piecemeal" ap- 
proach is not working. The keys to 
success are common sense but rarely 
are found: 

• a well-informed, skillful, and en- 



thusiastic teacher; 

• workable criteria for selecting the 
significant issues; 

• adequate teaching materials; and 

• time. 

AIJ these must be incorporated into 
a school and communit}* atmosphere 
that supports the teacher and forces 
school systems to reorganize in ways 
that more closely reflect the needs of 
today's students and less resemble the 
"abandoned and useless furniture" 
Hutchins mentioned. 

Present Challenge 

There is simply no way to ensure 
every student will be adequately pre- 
pared to understand every possible 
worldwide event that will capture to- 
morrow's headlines. Given that our 
country educates more students than 
the entire populations of all but 15 or 
so of the world's nations, many of the 
excuses we hear about our failure to 
educate internationally are under- 
standable. 
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The magnitude of the task is stag- 
gering, particularly given the other 
demands society places on public 
schools. But the task eKist5, nonethe- 
less, and it is the responsibility of 
schools and their leaders to carry it 
out, 

Charles Frankel, a professor of phi- 
losophy and public affairs at 
Columbia University, captured our 
challenge as educators when he wrote: 
"We can ignore the international 
scene; we can courteously salute its ex- 
istence and then go on as though 
nothing was affected; we can recog- 
nize how litde we really know or really 
feel about the facts of life in other 
parts of the world and take steps to re- 
pair this state of affairs. 

"Whatever we do, however, we 
make a decision that has not only na- 
tional but international import. We 
shall educate or miseducate for world 
responsibilit)'. We cannot avoid doing 
one or the other." 

Sharing Blame 

Our failure to develop a globally liter- 
ate citizenry never should be blamed 
entirely on teachers. Sufficient blame 
exists for all to share: institutions of 
higher education, which often totally 
fail to prepare prospective teachers 
adequatelv; school systems that fail 
to insist that the teachers they hire 
are globally literate; school boards 
that show no interest or inadequately 
support international education; 
state leadership that fails to insist the 
iiuernational dimension be empha- 
sized; school administrators con- 
vinced that other things always are 
more pressing; or members of the 
public who somehow believe "inter- 
national" or "global'' or Vorld" is, at 
best, an lumecessary frill or, at worst, 
an insidious plot designed to weaken 
children's loyalties to their family, 
church, or nation. 

Knowing these conditions are real 
doesn't make the task any easier, but 
it does allow us to be more clear- 
headed about the situation facing us. 
)ohn (Fardner, founder of (Common 
Cause, has aptly written, "Clearhead- 
edness does not slay dragons, but it 
spares us the indignity of fighting 
p;q)er dragons while the real ones are 
l)reathing down our necks." 

School adiTiinistrators already arc 
experienced in "fighting dragons," so 



consider the following weapons to use 
to avoid fighting the battle against 
global illiteracy barehanded. 

What Can You Do? 

The following baker's dozen of 
IDEAS (Inventory, Develop, Exam- 
ine, Analyze, and Sources) require 
time and effort. Most of all they re- 
quire the will to act. 

First step is an inventory of the pre- 
sent condition. 

• Inventory your staff. 

An often overlooked fact about 
classrooms is crucial: teachers teach 
what teachers know! Unless they are 
comfortable presenting a topic, they 
will do their best to deal with it super- 
ficially or, if possible, skip it entirely 
Teachers teach what they know and 
what interests them, regardless of the 
required syllabus or course of studies. 

Your first usk is to inventory your 
teaching staff to ideniify those who 
need help in preseniing world/inter- 
national/global studies, and deter- 
mine what help they say they need. 

AbsoliUely no one can feel ade- 
quately educated to teach effectively 
about even a few world nations or re- 
gions. Alxna the time one feels com- 
forUible with a geographic region, say 
the former Soviet Union or the na- 
tions in sul>-Sahara Africa or Central 
America, everything changes. And 
these are areas in which teachers 
probably received some training dur- 
ing their formal education. What 
about Korea, Vietnam, Lebanon, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Ira ], Grenada, Bi- 
afra, Azerbaijan, Eastern Europe, or 
the former Yugoslavia? Before these 
coiuuries became "fiashpoints" and 
(<iptured the news headlines, none 
was included in any school's curricu- 
lum. They were certainly not in- 
cluded in the education of most fu- 
ture teachers. 

Keeping current on these and 
other fast-breaking global events is 
not unlike tr\ing to drink from a fully 
opened fire hydrant. It's too much to 
handle. Yet we expect teachers to do 
so effectively. It's not impossible, but 
certainly difficult, so (jnly the ablest, 
hardest working, and most dedicated 
teachers even try. After a while, the 
l est simply give up and resort to '*cov- 
ering'* the textbook. One dictionary 
definition oi' rnx'n h "to take in and 
hide from view." For years teachers 



have b**en covering world areas so 
well their students seldom ever think 
of them again. 

School leaders must find ways to 
guarantee that those responsible for 
teaching about the world know about 
the world. Even a small amount spent 
on regular staff development activi- 
ties to keep teachers c* rrent on world 
areas and events wall be repaid many 
times over in your classrooms. 

• Take a bold step. 

Frequently, school systems attempt- 
ing to change their curriculum fail 
not because the proposed changes 
are too radical, but because the de- 
sired change is too modest. If teach- 
ers are to take any change seriously, it 
must not allow them to fall back on 
doing the "same old sUiff," while sup- 
posedly doing something new. 

The best proof of this I know about 
took place in the early 1970s when 
North Carolina mandated a course 
change for all seventh grade students. 
"North Carolina Life and History" 
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was replaced b)' "Africa, /Vsia, and the 
Pacific." I can sail hear the moans of 
anguished seventh grade teachers — 
particularly those who had laiight the 
eliminated course for years. 

To the surprise of many, this mas- 
sive change worked. Wliy? Simply be- 
cause the teachers could not fall back 
on their tried and true lessons and 
materials, but were forced to become 
familiar with entirely new content, 
textbooks, ancillary materials, tests, 
and teachiiig strategies and tech- 
niques. Ha\ing been involved in this 
successful statewide reform convinces 
me the best way — perhaps the only ef- 
fective and realistic way to bring about 
curricular change — is to make it so 
dramatic that in spite of some initial 
indiridual apprehension and discom- 
fort, teachers are required to begin 
with a clean slate and start from 
scratch, instead of merely tinkering 
with present coursework. Remember, 
you can't cross a chasm in several 
small jumps, 

• Inventory your community. 



Every community has human and 
organizational resources that can be 
used to enhance your school system's 
efforts to improve global literacy, 
whether you are located in Troy, Terre 
Haute, Topeka, or Tracy. Ask some 
volunteers to inventory the commu- 
nit)- to identify and catalog potentially 
useful resources. Better still, make it a 
class or independent study project in 
cirics or government chisses. 

Develop Objectives 

•An official school district policy state- 
ment on the goals and objectives for inter- 
national education can be useful. 



Several states alread)' have done con- 
siderable work in this area. Before de- 
veloping your owii goals and objecdves, 
check what Minnesota, long a leader in 
global/international education, has 
developed. "Model Learner Outcomes 
for International Education," pub- 
lished in 1991, is worth obtaining from 
the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion, Curriculum and Instrucdon Man- 
ager, 631 Capital Square Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 55101, or by calling Roger 
Wangen, program specialist in social 
studies/ international education, at 
612-29fr4076. 

• Develop official policy. 
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Minimize the Risk 



Four out of five $tudent$ will become victim$ of$exual harassment or 
sexual abuse at school during this next yean Most of these illegal acts 
are preventable. 

Mary Jo McGrath^ Attorney at Law and leading legal expert on sexual harass- 
ment in the educational environment, together with a team of experts, has designed 
a nationally acclaimed video program that trains school districts on how to minimi zfi^ 
their legal exposure while maximizing their ability to protect their students and 
employees. 

Comprehensive Video Training System 

Comprehensive training for administrators, teachers, students, employees, parents 
and communities; each video speaks to its intended audience clearly, concisely and 
factually. Superb production and informative reenactments make these documen- 
tary-quality videos powerful and memorable. 

Companion Written Materials 

McGrath Template^© for processing complaints, investigator's notebook, intake 
forms and checklists, sample policy, lesson plans for students, teachers' guides and 
parent's information sheet. 

For Ordering Information CaU McGrath Systems 1-800-733-1638 
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^xcellent!^ 

p. Cassyd, Director 
Commission on Sex Equality 
Los Angeles USD, CA 

^lw:es the district 
in a highly 
.defensible legal 
po8ition„Jt's not an 
expensCf it's an 
investment!^ 

J J*. Doggctt, Attorney, 
Montana School Boards 
Association, MT 
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Having such a statement often con- 
\inces otherwise reluctant or hesitant 
facultv' that this dimension of the cur- 
riculum is important and requires 
more attention. Not having one easily 
conveys the opposite impression (For 
guidance, obtain the National School 
Boards Association's Policy Hand- 
book on Global Education.) 
• Examine your cv^rriculum. 
WTiile you can supplement your ef- 
forts to improve students' world un- 
derstanding through exchange stu- 
dents, communit)' resources, foreign 
guests or visitors to the area, local 
college and university staff, or TV spe- 
cials, what counts most is what every 
student in every classroom is ex- 
pected to learn. 

hi most school s)'stems, the intcrna- 
donal dimension of a student's educa- 
tion often has all the consistency of 
uncooked rice; nothing sticks to- 
gether! WTiat a student is exposed to 
in gi-ades K-12 does not add up to a co- 
herent program worthy of the name, 
Some students, by chance, learn a lot. 
Others^ often the majority, do not. 

Has your school system ever made 
an effort to examine s)'stematically ex- 
acdv what every student is taught about 
the world, its peoples, and its problems 
during his or her experience? For now, 
forget the Advanced Placement history 
courses or the electives. WTiat does 
the t\pical student experience? Wliat 
lessons, units, and courses having 
global content are rcr nired? 

Identify this common core as the 
first step in planning future program 
impiovcments. If you don't know 
where you are now, it*s hard to plan 
how to get where you want to be. Un- 
fortunately, much of what passes for 
curriculum change omits this critical 
first step. Instead, supposedly positive 
changes are hurriedly implemented. 

Assesi Materials 
• Examine all textbooks. 

This is critical because, in most 
cases, the textbooks are the curricu- 
lum. If outdated, inaccurate, biased, 
or otherwise faulty, those using them 
should know. Expert opinion is avail- 
able on all world areas. 

Federally fimded language and 
area studies centers on university 
campuses arc one example. You may 
obtain a listing of all these Title \i 
Language and ,\rca Studies Centers 



Resources for 
Global Education 

Organizations 

American Forum for Global Education, 4i) 
John St., Sulic 908, New York, N.V. 10038, 212«732- 
8606. 

Center for Teaching Internatioaal Rehuions, 
L'niversit>- of Denver, 2199 S. L'niversitv Blvd , Den- 
ver, (\)lo. 80208. 303-871-2164. 

SIMCK (Stanford Program on Iniernational and 
CrossCuUura! Education). Liitlefjeld Center. 
Room 1 4. 300 liusuen St, Stanford l'niversit>-, Stan- 
ford. Calif. 94305-r)0l3, 415-723-1 1 14. 

Peace Corps of the United States, Office of 
World Wise Schools, 1990 K St.. N.W., Washington, 
D C. 20526, 202-606-3294. 

Mersiion C-cnter, Ohio SUte University, 199 W. 
10th Ave, Columbus. Ohio 43201. 614-292-1681. 

Social Studies Development Center, Indiana 
University, 2805 East Tenth St.. Eloomington, Ind. 
47405.812-855-3838. 

Publications 

An AUainabU Global Perspechvf, by R. Hanvey. 
1977. American Forum for Clobal Education. 

ChM Education: From Thought To Aclion, 1991 . 
.Association forSu[>i*r\nsion and CnrricuUmi De^el- 
opment. 1250 N. Pin St., Alexandria. \'a. 22314. 
703-549-9110. 

CXtitifT Started m Global Education: A RriTrun- for 
l^nnfmU and Trncii^^. 1982. Nauon.^1 .'Vvsoci.ition 
of Elenu-nurv School Principals, 1615 Duke St., 
Alexandria, Va. 22314, 70:Mi84-3345. 

Rull/ttn: Thf Intmiational Curriculum S^tttng 
Directions for thf '^s. 1990. National .A«ocialion of 
Secondary School Principals. 1904 .\5Sociation 
Drive. Rcston, Va. 22091, 703-80)00200. 

Clobal Studies Series (annual). Dushkin Pub- 
lishing Croup, Sluice Dock, Cuilforl. Conn. 06'137- 
m>89. 800-2434)532. 

World Eagle Inc., 64 Washburn A\e.. Welleslev. 
Mass. 02181-5224. 80(H>34-3805. 



by contacting the Center for Interna- 
tional Education, U.S. Department of 
Education, Attn: NRC/FLAS, ROB-3 
Room 3053, Washington, D,C. 20202- 
5331, or by calling 202-708-7283. 

Obviously, if individuals on your 
staff or communit)' residents have ex- 
tensive experience in the geographic 
regions covered by your textbooks, 
you might ask them to critique the 
books. Move cautiously, however. Re- 
member, one swallow docs not a sum- 
mer make! Nor does one brief \isit to 
any nation an "expert" make! 

Brief exposures to other cultures 
often arc followed immediately by de- 
velophig curriculum. This can be use- 
ful, but it also may perpetuate stereo- 
tvpes and partial untruths about 
places and cultures different from 
our own. If persons native to other 
areas or cultures can be identified 
and enlisted to participate in this pro- 
cess, so much the better, 

• ^\\srss supplnnrntary matnials. 

How accurate and current are the 
materials? Will they pass muster with 



experts on that geographic region or 
topic? 

Also, take a hard Ipok at the re- 
sources in your system's libraries and 
media centers. What is on hand diat is 
of use in presenting the world? Do 
you have resources published or pro- 
duced in other nations or written by 
individuals who are native to other 
cultures? WTiat about periodicals 
from outside the United States? 

What audiovisual resources are avail- 
able? Are they limited to only those 
produced here, thus representing a 
single, generally Western or Eurocen- 
tric perspecuve? In our muldcultural, 
pluralistic world, to have one's views 
limited to a single perspecuve gready 
limits tlie chances of ever developing 
the sensiti\nt>' and understanding re- 
quired of an effecdve cidzen. 

To perform intelligendy at the bal- 
lot box or in die market place, today's 
citizen must understand how virtually 
every personal decision alTect<j.. and in 
turn is affected by, glooal forces and 
events. 

Assess Environment 

• Analyze the tone or feel of your distiict's 
schools. 

If you walk into one of your buildings 
when school is not in session, what do 
vou see or expeiience that tells you the 
remainder of the world is important to 
those who daily occupy tlii s place? 

Artwork, pictures, artifacts, maf)S, 
flags, or other products of other cul- 
tin*es on display tell everyone the peo- 
ple these items represent are impor- 
tant to us. Much as our own homes 
reflect what we value ?ind cherish, a 
school's decor says much about the 
values held by those who work there. 
Directional signs in languages other 
than English also Indicate these lan- 
guages and the people they represent 
are important. Native speakers of 
these languages pai ticulai ly will a{> 
preciate this gesture when they vnsit 
the school. 

Tlie school ma\- be the only place 
in a child's world where he or she may 
ever experience art, music, literature, 
foods, or other reflections of other 
cultures. In our diverse and changing 
world, the role of the school in pro 
viding other perspectives on reality 
becomes even moie imporUint. Plato 
said, "What is valued in a culture, is 
honored there." 
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• Analyze the current uadonal standard 
setting and testing activities to see how they 
handle the international dimension. 

Some subjects, obviously, con- 
tribuie more to better international 
teaching and learning. But all sub- 
jects can conixibute in developing stu- 
dents' international literacy. 

Because many believe national 
sumdards, as well as national tests, uill 
have a way of becoming a national 
curriculum (in spite of denials by 
those developing them), it makes 
sense to find out about the fit of what 
you're already doing or plan to do 
with international education. 

Also, look at your ciu reni requirc- 
meiits in grades K-12 and any stan- 
dardized tests you now administer- 
How is the international perspective 
represented? Do these tests and your 
academic equirenuMiis accurately re- 
flect yoiu' policy statement, goals, and 
objectives? 

It's no secret: Show me your tests 
and examinations and I will tell you 



what's important. The students know 
this, parents know this, and the public 
that maintains and supports your 
schools certainly knows this. If the re- 
alities of today's world are not central 
to all of your evaluation efforts, they 
will remain unimportant. 

Selected Resources 

• Dip into the groxaing pool of maieiinis. 

As in other areas in education, in- 
ternational/global education has 
spawned its own substantial bod)- of lit- 
erature. Some is useful; much is less so. 

The resource list (see page 29) con- 
tains a few items that, in myjudgment, 
represent a good "starter kit" for 
school leaders new to the field and 
serve as an excellent re\iew for those 
more experienced. Many are not re- 
cent publications, !ia\ing been written 
a generation or more ago. Tlu y are in- 
cluded, however, because what thev 
say has not been improved upon sig- 
nificantly or, in many cases, equaled by 
more recent writing efforts. 



• Use professional organizations. 

All fields within education have or- 
ganizations that provide specialized 
resources and services. Those listed 
ha\'e publications that will provide 
leads to many additional sources. 

Next Steps 

WTiat most schools are now doing to 
educate students about the world is 
not necessarily wrong. If it were, it 
would be easier to deal uilh. The dan- 
ger lies in that what is being done is 
partially right, and as Arthiir W. 
Coombs, director of the Center for 
Humanities Education at University 
of Florida, cautioned, "In the realm of 
human affairs, nothing is more dan- 
gerotis than a partly right idea." 

Lessons, imits, and whole courses 
exist in almost all school systems that 
focus on the world outside otu" bor- 
ders. .And all sitidents in all schools are 
expected to learn something concern- 
ing the world. That's fine, biu how ef- 
fective are these various efforts? 

All available evidence indicates, 
taken together, these efforts fall far 
short of om* stated goals of creating 
globally literate students and citizens. 
With few exceptions, Americans are 
not globally literate. That mtich is 
apparent. 

Given this, what can you do now, in 
yoiu* own corner of the world, to im- 
prcne things? Can and will you do so 
when tinie and resources are always in 
short supply? The choice remains with 
yoti. The time to act, iiowe\ er, is now. 

Either specific steps are taken to 
improve international education in 
your school district or things can be 
left to chance. If you take i:o action, 
things might improve; the good citi- 
zens of Iraq also suddenly might be- 
come our warmest friends in the Mid- 
dle East. I seriously question whether 
that will happen either. 

Both alternatives exist, and as edu- 
cational leaders in your communities, 
please think about my father's fa- 
vorite advice: "God gave us two ends, 
one to tiiink with and one to sit on. 
Heads you win, tails you lose!" 

Or, to put it another way: If not you, 
who? If not now, when? 



Project Links (Linking Internationa! Edu- 
cation with Schools), which Thomas 
Collins directs, offers support to schools 
on global education. 



Free Report Reveals How To 
Eliminate Student Misbehavior 
Problems In Schools 



Superintendents all across 
North America can now eliminate 
student misbehavior problems in 
schools by as much as 98% by 
following the advice of an amazinj^ 
new free report called: How To 
Eliminate Student Vlisbehavior 
Problems In Your Scfciools In 90 
Days Or l^ess! 

According to the author of this 
free report, Robert W. Ga)br?iilh, 
President and CEO of Silent 
Witness Enterprises Ltd., misbe- 
havior problems can be eliminated 
by using a simple video camerji 
monitoring system. 

"It*s true, the use of video 
camera monitoring systems can 
greaily reduce, and in most cases 



virtually eliminate student mis- 
behavior problems. In my report, 
ril show you how to set-up a 
system quickly and inexpensively." 

This free report also contains 
detailed information on The Silent 
Witness School Video Camera 
System. 

Supplies are limited and» be- 
cause the demand has been so 
great, there's no telling how long 
this report will be available. 

To get your free copy, call 
1-800-877.2407, between 8:30 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, and it will be sent to you 
immediately via first class mail. 

Call now while this free report is 
still avail?ible. 
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By Tom Donahoe 
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roles to play in school effectiveness than I was accustomed 
to seeing in other settings. The best way to bring the roles 
of structure, time, and culture into focus is by describing my 
own progression of experience and thought. 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

In the fall of 1989 the Pacific Telesis Foundation, of which 
I was then president, began working with three California ele- 
mentary schools in a comprehensive restructuring project. By 
January 1990 I had fonned what I thought at the time was an 
original insight into school organization, I began saying that 
schools had no organization, describing them as just convenient 
locations for a bunch of individual teachers, like independent 
contractors, to come to leach discrete groups of children, I 
noticed that teachers did not talk about themselves as belong- 
ing to an organization; they were more likely to think of them- 
selves as being at the outer reaches of a large bureaucracy. 
Nevertheless, I expected them to take offense at my descrip- 
tion of schools. But no one did - in fact, every educator I 
spoke to agreed rather enthusiastically. Then I found that my 
insight was not at all original. It penrieated the literature. Here, 
among many writers on the topic, we find John Goodlad say- 
ing that there are no '^infrastructures designed to encourage 
or support either communication among teachers in improv- 
ing their teaching or collaboration in attacking schoolwide 
problems. And so teachers, like their students, to a large ex- 
tent carry on side by side similar but essentially separated ac- 
tivities.'*^ 

It is only necessary to envision the organizational chart of 
the traditional school to understand the issue. The chart would 
show a box for the principal at the top and, below that, one 
long, horizontal line of boxes for teachers. There may be other 
positions and roles, especially in high schools, such as assis- 
tant principal, counselor, department head. But tliey don't add 
depth to the chart; if anything, they extend the horizontal line. 
The way an organization is configured affects the behavior 
of those who are in it, minimizing some kinds of behavior, 
maximizing other kinds. The traditional school organization 
minimizes collective, coUegial behavior on the part of teachers. 
It maximizes two conflicting behaviors. It leads to bureaucrat- 
ic, rule-prone direction from the top, since the school is not 
set up to determine its own direction and rules, but then it 
creates autonomous teachers who, behind their classroom 
doors, can readily ignore much of the top-down direction. 

There is a scene in Tracy Kidder's Among Schoolchildren 
in which the principal of Kelly School is meeting with his 
teachers on the day after the local newspaper has printed the 
results of the statewide standardized test - flunked by more 
than 30% of Kelly School's sixth-graders. Almost all the stu- 
dents who failed came from families below the poverty line. 
"I don't want to hear the test scores anymore. I kiiow what 
kids we got here," the principal told his teachers. "We can't 
bring them all up to grade level no matter what we do. But 
can we improve instruction here? You bet we can. But we're 
doing a good job. We really are."^ And that was that. The 
problem at Kelly School is not just a principal who is failing 
to provide academic leadership, and it's not incompetent 
teachers. This is a group of people without the support and 



resources of an infrastructure that enables them to work to- 
gether on schoolwide problems. 

Although that issue is pointed to again and again in the liter- 
ature, I have yet to find any effort to run its implications com- 
pletely to ground. I believe that when we talk about school- 
site councils, school-based management, or shared decision 
making, we think we are talking about structural change. How- 
ever, those forms of school management tend to be appliqu6i 
on to the traditional school organization, not woven into its 
organizational fabric. They don't necessarily break up the hori- 
zontal row of boxes. 

When the Pacific Telesis Foundation project began, the 
schools were organized into teams, each of which was to de- 
velop a strategic plan in one of four areas. Every member of 
both the teaching and the classified staff signed up for the team 
of his or her choice - curriculum, teaching and learning, 
leadership and management, or parent and community involve- 
ment. The schools were encouraged to invite parents to join 
a team. Each team elected a leader; the whole school staff 
elected a project coordinator. The principal, coordinator, team 
leaders, and, in some instances, others, such as grade-level 
representatives, fonned a leadership council. 

During that first year, as I observed the schools struggle 
with the process of change, I formed a number of conclusions 
about school restructuring. The first conclusion was that the 
process needed to be undertaken as a formal reorganization 
of the school. It could not be perceived by the school staff 
as an informal or ad hoc arrangement fo i:e purpose of carry- 
ing out one more project. Schools are accustomed to ad hoc 
arrangements for the administration of seemingly discrete oper- 
ations such as the school improvement program. Chapter 1 , 
and special education. It was not at all apparent to the schools 
we were working with that they now had a new school or- 
ganization that should embrace and integrate everything they 
did. The idea that the schools were undertaking a fonnal, com- 
prehensive reorganization - that this was not just one project 
among many — needed continuous reinforcement. 

The second conclusion I reached was that there was another 
reason for the reorganization to be formal and comprehen- 
sive: if it were not, the schools would remain vulnerable to 
changes in leadership and staff. Informal or ad hoc ways of 
doing things are ephemeral unless, as in many private schools 
or some small schools in small communities (or districts), tra- 
dition has made them inviolable. We all know examples of 
schools that became immensely effective through the leader- 
ship of an innovative, risk-taking principal and then, when 
the principal moved on, collapsed back to the ordinary. 

My third conclusion, which grew out of the second, was 
that schools are too dependent on their principals. The plain 
fact is that there simply aren't enough good principals to go 
around. Thus a critical objective of school restructuring has 
to be the development of a school organization that can gener- 
ate good school performance when the principal is not an ef- 
fective leader or that can sustain good performance when an 
effective leader leaves. On the other hand, it also became clear 
to me that the leadership skills of the principal are critical, 
at least in the eariy years, to the success of an effort to create 
a formal environment of shared influence. Teachers who have 
just emerged from their individual boxes are not yet ready to 
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assume leadership roles in a shared-influence setting. Schools 
are trapped by a leadership dilemma: they require skilled, ef- 
fective principals in order to outgrow their utier dependency 
on those principals. 

That observation led me to a fourth conclusion. In order 
for schools to outgrow their dependency on the principal, every 
member of the administrative, teaching, and classified sUff 
- as well as some parents - must have an active role in the 
formal organization. Schools are small enough to function as a 
form of direct, rather than representative, democracy. Schools 
that restructure by forming a representative executive com- 
mittee or leadership council, however those bodies are chosen, 
do not significandy change the isolated role of teachers with- 
in the organization. The effectiveness of such schools is as 
vulnerable to changes in staff as is the effectiveness of the 
principal-dominated school. 

The fifth conclusion was that schools need an external 
change agent to help them through the traumas of change. We 
had organized the staff into four strategic planning units, and 
virtually every staff member was involved in one of those 
units. A leadership council provided overall coordination, and 
the foundation bought time (by giving stipends and paying for 
substitutes, released time, and retreats) so that this new or- 
ganization could function. Still, we were asking the schools 
to change in unspecified ways - to change in any way that 
would improve student learning. We know how enormously 
painful, hard, fragile, and prolonged change is for individu- 
als, and the collective behavior of people organized into in- 
stitutions doesn't seem much different from - or less intran- 
sigent than - individual behavior. Just as for individuals, the 
help of a change agent eases organizational change and, like 
rebar in concrete, keeps the process from cracking and crum- 
bling. 

Among the factors that made change traumatic in our schools 
were a lack of leadership skills, unfamiliarity with recent re- 
search and practice, inexperience in consensus building, staff 
discord, the inability to prioritize and focus, the tendency to 
think in terms of staff problems rather than in terms of stu- 
dent needs, and a reluctance to step off into the unknown (or, 
rather, an inclination to take, once again, fatal half-measures). 
Without a change agent, only schools with an extraordinary 
staff or exceptional leadership will achieve meaningful change, 
and even for them it will be a long, long road, highly vulner- 
able to changes in staff. 

Having arrived at these convictions and then making use 
of them to guide the effort, I believed for some time that the 
project, which in its third year had grown to six elementary 
and two middle schools, had the needed elements for change 
in place and that it was only a matter of time and patience 
before the process began to have an in^ipact on student learn- 



ing. As 1 prepared to leave the project at the end of 1991 , each 
of the schools had its own obdurate set of issues, impediments, 
and problems, but I also became aware that, to varying de- 
grees, all of them were suffering from organizational stress. 



THE STRUCTURE OF TIME 

This was the source of the stress: we could buy time for 
the school staffs, but they had no space to install it. Organiza- 
tional activities were crammed into every available comer of 
the day. It wasn't just a matter of finding time for meetings; 
there had to be lime for all the additional interaction, assign- 
ments, and emotional energy that stitch an organization - a 
culture - together. For those teachers who thought a lot about 
what they did, we were crowding the time they would other- 
wise have spent thinking about their children and their class- 
rooms by giving them the additional responsibility of think- 
ing about the whole school. 

This issue first surfaced in the project's second year, when 
Louise Bay Waters, a change agent for one of the schools, 
wrote a short paper on the promises and pitfalls of shared de- 
cision making. She wrote, "Time is the final, and most worri- 
some, potential problem with shared decision making. Teach- 
ers may become so involved with school management that they 
actually end up less effective in the classroom, or even burnt 
out." At the time, I thought that the problem was real but con- 
fined to a few especially active teachers and that it was caused 
primarily by the extra turmoil of the project^s early stages. 
As the new ways of doing things became routine, even the 
most active teachers would find ways to balance their activi- 
ties; in the meantime, we simply needed to be alert to the prob- 
lem and to deal with it on an individual basis. But, following 
some meetings with teachers and principals in the fall of 1991, 
I began to think that the problem was more serious, if not en- 
demic, and was linked lo the issue of infrastructure. 

h makes sense, after all. The traditional school organizes 
the school day so that teaching itself, including the prepara- 
tion and the paperwork, both administrative and academic, 
is a full-time job. Still, like most people in any other job, 
teachers don't necessarily work at 100% capacity, whatever 
that is. There is some room for most teachers to become more 
engaged with their schools. However, like a factory ^ but 
unlike most other organizations - a schoo docsn t have much 
flexibility for structuring into the schedule the kind of time 
that teachers need to make schools a collegial effort. 

The tension between teaching and schoolleadership activi- 
ties cannot be resolved by suboptimizing both. If restructur- 
ing is to make any difference, teachers need to be able to per- 
form at their best in each role, and the roles need to be com- 
plementary, integrated, and synergistic 



According to the cross-national study Harold Stevenson and 
his colleagues conducted in the United States and Asia, in 
schools in China, Taiwan, and Japan, where students seem 
to perform better acadcnucally than their U.S. counterparts, 
an eight-hour school day is structured so that teachers are in 
charge of classes only 60% of the time they are at school, and 
teaching itself is a group endeavor. Stevenson reports that 
*• Asian teachers are able to engage children's interest not be- 
cause they have insights that are unknown in the U.S. but be- 
cause they lake well-known principles and have the time and 
energy to apply them with remarkable skill.*'* 

Tm certain that the most radical and politically difficult ele- 
ment of school restructuring is what needs to be done with 
the use of time in schools so that teachers can expand their 
role. The barriers to establishing an eight-hour school day, 
for example, are probably insurmountable. Cost is certainly 
a major impediment, but parents and the community are also 
serious obstacles to change (which doesn't bode well for school 
choice as a change agent). A school in Southern California 
set aside Wednesdays for teachers to work together outside 
the classroom. The other four school days were slightly ex- 
tended, and on Wednesdays the students worked on interac- 
tive, cooperative learning projects under the guidance of a per- 
manently assigned substitute teacher. A group of parents con- 
cerned about the use of substitutes ended that promising ex- 
periment after one year. Members of Theodore Sizer's Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools run into trouble with parents who 
resist change for a variety of reasons. Interschool athletics, 
beloved by parents and the community, are an overwhelming 
barrier to any significant change in the slructure'of time in 
high schools. Afternoons, after a^l, are needed for practices 
and games. 

Nevertheless, no matter how unthinkable radical change in 
the school day may be, the school simply cannot continue to 
function traditionally, with a compressed academic day dur- 
ing which each teacher sticks to his or her own room and 
duties, as the sociologist Dan Lortie described it.^ I believe 
that this factory model has never been in the best interests of 




teaching and learning, for the reason that Susan Moore John- 
son expressed: **A lone teacher can impart phonics, fractions, 
the pluperfect tense, or the periodic uble, but only through 
teachers' collective efforts will schools produce educated 
graduates who can read and compute; apply scientific princi- 
ples; comprehend the lessons of history; value others* culmres 
and speak their languages; and conduct themselves respon- 
sibly as citizens. Such accomplishments are the product of 
a corporate venture.''* We simply didn't know what schools 
were missing, but since the 1960s the social changes and ex- 
pectations that have overpowered our schools and teachers 
have created huge cracks in the inherently faulty structure of 
our schools. 

Those changes seem to fall into four categories: growth, 
diversity, inclusion, and social dislocations. First is the mis- 
match between growth and resources. Classrooms, schools, 
and sometimes districts are too large. They have grown be- 
yond human scale for effective teaching, leamLig, and the 
management of these activities. Second is the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of ethnic, linguistic, and cultural diversity in the class- 
room and the school. Third is the ex,,.ctation of full inclu- 
siveness. We have come to believe that all children can learn 
and should stay in school to do so. Fourth is the set of social 
changes or dislocations that have occurred over the past three 
decades: single-parent families, latchkey children, poverty and 
poor health, drugs, gangs, and violence. 

Traditional schools and large bureaucratic districts cannot 
cope with these changes because they do not have a structure 
u.at supports an environment capable of change. Tlie educa- 
tion system is a series of closed containers - classrooms, 
schools, central office fiefdoms (which is what we mean by 
the egg crate or cellular model) - all of which are surround- 
ed by competing special interests. Change requires a dynam- 
ic, open, self-examining, interactive system. 



CULTURE 

The qualities just listed describe a culture, not a structure. 
But the creation and life of a desired culture depend on a com- 
patible supporting structure. Fred Newmann wrote that the 
restructuring movement is going about the process of change 
in the wrong way, by *^rying to design organizational struc- 
tures before clarifying purposes and reaching consensus on 
the educational ends that organizational structures should 
scrv'..*"' Unfortunately, the traditional school docs not have 
the organisational capacity to formulate goals, desired out- 
comes, and strategics. Schools need to change their organiza- 
tion in order to change their culture. 1 would modify New- 
mann's obser\'ation by substituting the word "governance'' for 
"structures'' or by saying that the restructuring movement is 
trying to design organizational structures without sufficient 
regard for the culture the schools need in order to clarify pur- 
poses, to reach consensus, to ratchet student learning to a 
higher level. 

We take for granted that the function of organization is to 
create levels of authority for the purpose of moving decisions 
and direction downward. Based on that assumption, wc have 
made an enormous investment in maintaining a bureaucracy 
wbo^e directions teachers can simply ignore behind the closed 
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doors of their classrooms. 

The kind of culture and supporting structure schools now 
need reduces both top-down bureaucratic direction and class- 
room autonomy. In the Telesis Foundation schools, the team 
leaders and project coordinators do not in any sense super- 
vise units or teams of teachers. Rather, they are elected volun- 
teers from among the staff whose role - in addition to teach- 
ing, counseling, or administering - is to facilitate the upward 
(and lateral) movement of influence through the organization. 
Schools require a very sp>ecial nexus of culture, time, and 
structure, in whicli a certain kind of culture assumes the func- 
tion that authority plays in traditional organizations, classic 
bureaucracies. A diagram of the formal organization of a 
school restructured in this manner might show overlapping 
circles representing spheres of influence, rather than boxes 
representing areas of responsibility and levels of authority. 

When a school practices shared influence, it docs not mean 
'(hat decisions - and therefore power - are simply delegated 
to, or even vested in, an individual or a committee. Rather, 
through some consensus-building process established by the 
school, everyone in the school community has at least an op- 
portunity to influence outcomes. Decision-making power that 
resides in one person or group may change other people's be- 
havior but not their preferences. Influence has the more diffi- 
cult task of changing preferences and therefore behavior. Or, 
perhaps more realistically, an accepted, collective process of 
shared influence relaxes the grip that personal preference has 
on individuals. In a shared-influence setting, teachers have less 
individual autonomy because the pressure to do things differ- 
ently comes from a source that they need to respond to - their 
peers. The loss of individual autonomy is offset, however, by 
the collective ability to do things on behalf of student learn- 
ing that the teacher was not able to do in isolation. 

These thoughts clicked into place in my mind as I listened 
to the principals of the schools in the Pacific Telesis Founda- 
tion project air their frustrations with shared decision mak- 
ing. Initially, most of the principals thought that this process 
meant outright delegation. Finally, Bruce Baron, principal of 
Los Naranjos School in Irvine, said that he'd dropped the term 
in favor of ''shared influence." because he realized that he too, 
after all, was still a member of the staff and in his role had 
valuable things to bring to the consensus-building process. The 
delicate skill the principal needs is the ability to bring those 
things to the process without cloaking them in robes of authori- 
ty. The principal's suggestions, like everyone else's, must be 
able to stand on their own merits. The operative word is cul- 
ture - not governance, not positional authority:' 

In recent years many organizations have been convinced that 
they needed to change their culture. But culture - the values, 
be'-'efs, behaviors, rules, products, signs, and symbols that 
bind us together - is not something we can change like a flat 
tire. Culture is organic to its cominunity. If culture changes, 
everything changes. For schools to become organically differ- 
ent, it isn t nearly enough to repeat like a mantra, **Every child 
can learn." What psychoanalyst Allen Wheelis says about in> 
dividual change seems equally true of organizational change: 
"Since we are what we do. if we want lo change what we are 
we must begin by changing what we do." And he adds, **Wc 
are wise to believe it difficult to change, to recognize that 



character has a forward propulsion which tends to carry it un- 
altered into the future, but we need not believe it impossible 
to change." Although a change agent may be a critical ena 
bling factor, the responsibility for change obviously lies with 
those whose behavior determines whether change has taken 
place. The plastic surgeons of organizational behavior — those 
with copyrighted paradigms to push - cannot do the work 
for us. "We are," Wheelis says, "no more the product of our 
therapists than of our genes: we create ourselves. The sequence 
is suffering, insight, will, action, change."* 



FINDING THEIR OWN WAY 

As we think about how schools should change, we hamstring 
ourselves by our labored and distracting efforts to find an ana- 
logue or metaphor for how they ought to work. We have not 
been properly discouraged by the disastrous results of turn- 
ing the factory metaphor into reality. 

Thomas Timar suggests that a baseball team, which "exem- 
plifies a dynamic organizational culture that reconfigures it- 
self to be competitive in new situations," is a better metaphor 
for schools than a factory Among other difficulties with his 
metaphor, I just can't find any trace of an analogue for stu- 
dents on a baseball team - nor, in the routines of teachers, 
do I find anything comparable to spending half the workday 
sitting together rather idly in a dugout. Still, Timar has come 
up with a good description of what a school culture ought to 
be. He knows the difference between metaphor and analogue 
and is only suggesting thai, as orgajiizacions and cultures, 
schools ought to be the polar opposite of a factory. But we 
need to say that in another way. 

There simply isn't any other organized, human activity, 
either in metaphor or in reality, that is anything like the col- 
lective effort of a community to impart learning and charac- 
ter to children, to enable them to become active, productive 
citizens. We need to set aside the metaphors like **smart 
machines," concepts like the marketplace, and questions like 
"Who is the customer?" - because all of them, drawn from 
other kinds of organized activity, narrow our ability to come 
to terms with, to capitalize on, to envision the uniqueness of 
schools. 

Schools are not only different from other organizations, but 
they are profoundly individual in their specific circumstances. 
One of the Telesis Foundation schools is located in a dysfunc- 
tional urban area and has a student population that is 95% 
black; another has seven significant groups of children whose 
first language is not English; another has a student population 
that is 95% Latino, with many students whose parents are 
migratory laborers; another is stratified about equally into three 
social groups: children from upper-middle-class families, chil- 
dren whose families live in low-cost housing, and children of 
enlisted military personnel; another is an edinically diverse 
suburban school that is taking on urban characteristics; an- 
other is a brand-new school with a magnet program and a hand 
picked faculty; another is an urban middle school with 400 
students, 95% of them black, for whom safety going to and 
from school is the number-one concern; another is a middle 
school serving more than a thousand youngsters about equal- 
ly divided among whites 'Macks, Latinos, and Asians. 20% 
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of whom are not native English speakers and speak 12 dif- 
ferent languages. Two of the schools operate year round, one 
with four tracks and one with a single track. The faculties, 
too, differ in many ways from school to school. As David Kirp 
wrote recently in a critique of school choice, "Each school 
will have to find its own way, because everywhere the talents 
and the possibilities are different."'^^ 



MAKING CHANGE POSSIBLE 

Saying that each school must find its own way, however, 
docs not mean that it will not need a little help from its friends. 
Whether that help is from the state, the district, or the change 
agent, the form that it should take is the creation of an en- 
vironment that is both enabling and motivating - providing 
sanction, protection, capacity, knowledge, resources, and the 
opportunity to change - combined with a set of expectations 
and the sensitivity to know when, where, in what direction, 
and how hard to push. 

The function of the change agent is to prepare and organize 
the school for change; to identify the areas in which staff mem- 
bers are weak, such as leadership skills and group decision 
making, and to provide the training that they need; to help 
the principal adapt to a new management style; to assist in 
the vision, mission, goals, objectives, measurements, and 
timetables; to identify the impediments that are peculiar to the 
school and help the staff recognize and overcome them; to keep 
the focus of activity on improved student achievement; to 
- recognize when schools arc attempting too little or too much 
and then to help them establish the rig^' ;.ace of change; to 
enable schools to circumvent district and state bureaucracies 
and provide them air cover against interference from the dis- 
trict; and to create networks within which teachers and prin- 
cipals can interact with their peers from other schools and dis- 
tricts. Ideally, the change agent would have experience as a 
teacher and an administrator; skills in group faciliution; po- 
litical savvy; a good knowledge of current research and prac- 
tice in tiie areas of teaching, curriculum, and assessment; and 
a personal vision of and conunitment to school improvement. 

A change agent can work effectively with as many as five 
elementary schools within a district but with only two or, at 
most, three high schools. In the initial stages it would be prefer- 
able if change agents were not district employees, but - un- 
less the district obtains a corporate, foundation, or state grant 
- it is hardly likely that it could afford a corps of outside 
change agents. To build up its internal capacity for assisting 
change, a district shoul tain one outside person who would 
train, oversee, and back up a cadre of change agents who have 
been recruited from within the district. To make room for the 
change agents, the district would begin its own restructuring 
by eliminating such positions as curriculum coordinator and 



other school support roles that will be assumed by the schools. 
District change agents should hold the same rank as school 
principals and should be allowed by the district to approach 
their job objectively and independently. If the agents are dis- 
trict employees, they as well as the schools need to be shield- 
ed from overbearing district rules and procedures. 

As schools move through the process of change, the role 
and involvement of the change agent diminishes, though not 
at the same rate or in the same way for every school. Nor 
does it ever entirely go away. Because schools m;.st be dy- 
namic organizations, identifying and adapting to changing cir- 
cumstances and improved teaching methods and curriculum, 
they need someone who stands outside and looks at their cul- 
ture and effectiveness with a cold eye and a warm heart, who 
would not be tempted to let difficult circumsUnces limit what 
tlie school believes it can achieve, who will not allow the school 
ever again tc be a static organization, who cannot be co-opted 
by either the district or the school. 

The change agent is an indispensable figure, but it is the 
principal who has the most crucial and sensitive role. Within 
the Telesis Foundation project, even the best principals - 
those who had an innate talent for managing a shared-influence 
environment - were not sufficiently prepared for the change 
in their role. But once they had weathered some initial stress, 
their lack of preparation did not hinder the process from mov- 
ing forward. If a principal cannot manage well in a shared- 
influence setting, however, any change or improvement in the 
school will be marginal at best. Most districts will not have 
very many principals who are up to the job. Shared influence 
requires principals who are intuitive, risk-taking, visionary, 
self-confident, empathetic, and trusting. These are the implied 
qualities of the best kind of leader, summed up about 2,600 
years ago by Lao Tzu, who wrote, •^When his work is done, 
the people say, *Amazing: we did it, all by ourselves!* 

The number of schools that a district can initially under- 
take to change will be limited by the number of available 
change agents and by the number of qualified principals, so 
districts must find a way rather rapidly to develop and enlarge 
the pool of both. That talent pool will come largely from 
teachers who experience the process and come forward to take 
leadership roles in their schools. While leadership academies 
for principals may be helpful for setting the stage, manage- 
ment skills and styles are learned primarily by experience, ac- 
cess to on-the-job consultation, and interaction with peers who 
are working through the same process of change. 



UNDING IKE TIME 

A culture can*t change and an organization can*t funCc i 
unless tliey can make use of time in a way that sustains their 
life, like oxygen to the blood. Somehow, we need to find a 
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The problem of time is greater for large middle 
and high schools because they are more complex. 



way to provide teachers with the time they need to make 
productive use of their collective energy. 

A basic requirement for all schools is that the full staff meet 
for at least three days before the start of school to set the agenda 
and the calendar for the year, to organize teams, and to elect 
leaders. Nearly as vital is a ftjll staff meeting for a couple of 
days at the end of the school year to assess results, to set 
preliminary objectives for the next yea: , and to designate staff 
members who will do those things that need to be done over 
the summer, such as compiling research or receiving train- 
ing. Year-round schools need to make time in their calendars 
at some point for these full staff conferences. 

Time also needs to be found during the year. The Pacific 
Telesis Foundation schools have lengthened some days and 
shortened others in various ways to make time available for 
collective effort. At Will C. Wood Middle School in Sacra- 
mento, which has divided its 1 ,000 students and its faculty 
into eight houses, students come to school 1 V2 hours later than 
normal every Wednesday so that the house faculties can meet. 
But other team configurations, such as house leaders, the 
leadership council, subject-area teachers, and special groups 
like the technolog>' team, simply meet when they can - usually 
after school, some on a regular sc^ ^-"ule, others not. Will C, 
Wood also takes advantage of tJ. . ot days that California 
allows for school to be out of sessiOu .0 thai teachers can come 
together to plan for school improvement. 

The modifications of the school schedule at Will C, Wood 
and the other Telesis Foundation schools are rather modest 
and don't break the mold of the traditional school. They are, 
in other words, adaptive responses. The schools are trying to 
make a new organization and culture work without sufficient 
time, which is surely a recipe for organizational stress. Los 
Naranjos Elementary School, however, has combined its modi- 
fied schedule with a disciplined planning and scheduling 
process. Beginning in May, the whole staff agrees on the 
school improvement activities for the next year. These are then 
developed into strategies by teams. (Every staff member is 
on a team, and teams may change from year to year. In 1992- 
93 the four teams were devoted to instmctional strategies, lan- 
guage arts, technology, and assessment.) The whole staff de- 
cides what the school's priorities will be, how much time will 
be spent on each strategy, and who will be responsible for 
development and implementation. A steering committee then 
puts together a full-year calendar that includes all team meet- 
ings, grade-level meetings, and full staff meetings, along with 
the subject of each meeting. The calendar is completed in June 
before school is out. 

Because teachers make the calendar, teachers can also 
change it. But if a new venture is added, some other strategy 
or activity must be eliminated or diminished, which requires 
the agreement of the full staff "The mistake most schools 
make," says Principal Baron, "is that they plan their use of 
time month by month, and they keep tossing in new things 



to work on." At the beginning of the 1991-92 school year 
when the district asked all schools to undertake a self-esteem 
strategy, Los Naranjos was able to say no, wait until next year 
because it could show the district a full school improvement 
calendar and agenda for the year. 

In order to create time, Los Naranjos makes use of its eight 
school improvement days and has also slightly lengthened four 
weekdays and shortened Wednesdays, dismissing students at 
1 p.m. The calendar includes the specific use of all Wednes- 
day afternoons by teams of teachers. 




The school worked with parents to gain support for both 
the eight scK -ol vement days and the short Wednesdays, 
convincing parents uiat, if they wanted the improvements they 
were beginning to see to continue, they must give the teachers 
time. During this outreach process, parents themselves chose 
to schedule the school improvement days immediately follow- 
ing holidays. 

The formula Los Naranjos has adopted in order to make 
maximum use of the time available in a traditional schedule 
- that is, disciplined planning and scheduling combined with 
concentration on a limited number of strategies - is an ap- 
proach that should be used no matter how radically a school 
is able to restructure its schedule. As Baron points out, Los 
Naranjos budgets time just as it budgets money. It itemizes 
what the time is for, how much lime is needed, when it will 
be used, and who will use it. 

The Los Naranjos yearlong calendar is an effective mecha- 
nism for husbanding both time and the number of issues the 
school chooses to address during the year - creating a sharp 
staff focus and making certain there is a match between time 
and activities. The teachers can prepare themselves to balance 
teaching responsibilities and coUegial activities. Teachers have 
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a real solid feeling they will get something done during the 
year," Baron says. 

Nevertheless, the modifications of the schedule at both Los 
Naranjos and Will C. Wood amount to adaptive responses rath- 
er than creative, formal innovations. Although schools can find 
ways to rearrange their schedules to make some time for col- 
lective effort, these modifications do not provide enough time 
for the adequate involvement of every staff member and all 
internal interests. Tne problem of time is greater for large mid- 
dle and high schools because they are more complex than 
elementary schools and need more structured planning time 
to attack their issues from different angles. 

Collective time needs to be treated. Baron says, as a valu- 
able and scarce commodity that is formally scheduled and 
rigorously allocated to specific aspects of the school's agenda. 
Just as the stale requires a certain number of classroom minutes 
and a certain number of teaching days a year, it (or the dis- 
tricts) should find a way to formalize a certain amount of col- 
lective staff lime, as the Asian schools do, leaving it up to 
the schools and their communities to determine how best to 
reconfigure the echool day. Until that happens, all collective 
time is ad hoc, vulnerable to shifts in leadership, and most 
likely thought of as an ado-on rather than as an integrated ac- 
tivity. 



TURNING UP TICK IlEAT 

Like the Pacific Telesis Foundation schools, hundreds of 
other schools across the country are engaged in school reform 
activities. Even though each school must find its own way, 
it needs a system that is supportive and also willing to change 
itself. When only one or two or a few schools within a dis- 
trict are changing, the district can tolerate, or even encourage, 
that activity without changing its own practices, procedures, 
organization, staffing, and role - that is to say, its own cul- 
ture. But until the district culture becomes aligned Svith that 
of the school, any changes an individual school makes are vul- 
nerable. In addition, individual schools nr.ay be able to show 
the way, but they can*t collectively create a critical mass for 
change. Samuel Johnson wrote that a scattered people resem- 
ble ""rays diverging from a focus. All the rays remain, but the 
heat is gone. Their power consist[s] in their concentration; 
when ihey are dispersed, they have no effect. Once, while 
walking along a Santa Barbara coast road on a starry but moon- 
less night, I walked right into a tree. Change throughout the 
system will not come about through a thousand points of light 
but from the steadily increasing, concentrated light and heat 
of one sun. 

Turning up the heal is a district responsibility. When all the 
schools within a reasonably sized district have undergone cul- 
tural change and the district administration has aligned itself 
with its schools, the system itself wiD have something to build 
on. In most districts, however, a diversity of interests scat- 
ters any effort to coalesce around the best interests of schools. 
A restructuring effort that begins with special-interest poli- 
tics will end the same way. 

A district capable of cultural change must have certain 
characteristics: a supportive, patient school board; a superin- 
tendent who is a skilled leader with a vision for change; a 



cooperative, unthreatencd middle management; a reasonable 
relationship with the union. These characteristics suggest that, 
in the beginning, the successful districts will most likely be 
small to medium-sized, with not much more than 25,000 stu- 
dents, and they will be part of fairly cohesive communities 
whose special interests are not extremely divergent. When dis- 
tricts of this size are manifestly successful, then perhaps the 
larger districts, which are more grievously plagued with spe- 
cial interests, will be able to motivate those interests to come 
together. However, I suspect that the very largest districts are 
simply beyond human scale and need to be broken up before 
comprehensive change can take place. 

The reform of structure, time, and culture does not ensure 
school improvement; it only makes it possible. Schools will 
continue to vary in quality — but, in general, from wherever 
they start, they will have the capacity to raise themselves to 
another level. In California the schools have some reliable 
guides for putting their collegial capability to work on school 
improvement: the reports of the state task forces on school 
improvement at the elementary, middle, and high school lev- 
els {It's Elementary, Caught in the Middle, and Second to 
None)\ the state curriculum frameworks; and the revised, 
performance-based California achievement tests. 

Without the reform of structxire, time, and culture, school 
improvement projects can be propped up for some time with 
grant money and the efforts of external organizations. But un- 
less all the elements of change become inherent within the 
school and the district, enabling the school to stand substan- 
tially by itself, school improvement efforts will eventually col- 
lapse. 

Michael Kirst has said that restructuring has no objective 
meaning; it means whatever the speaker has in mind at the 
moment. To my mind, restructuring means something liter- 
al: the formal rearrangement of the use of time in schools to 
allow them to create and sustain the kind of interactive cul- 
ture and supporting infrastructure they need to improve stu- 
dent learning ~ to bring about the creation of truly new Ameri- 
can schools. 
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Preparation for Cultural Diversity: Experiential Strategies 
for Educators 



MARILYN BEAN BARRETT 



This article examines current theory and research 
about educating teachers for diversity, cultural 
pluralism and equity. It explores how teacher 
educators seek to transfer multicultural skills, beliefs and 
knou^ledge about children in u^ays that enable teachers 
to help every child learn. For two decades, multicultural 
teacher education has evolved in response to changing 
demographic conditions and public mandates, but the 
goals originally set forth by National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education (NCATE) in "No One Model 
American" remain elusive (AACTE, 1973). They asked 
educators to understand the conceptual theories of plu; 
ralism in education, to incorporate and promote plural- 
ism in their curriculum and instructional strategies, to 
assess the learning styles and ethnic backgrounds of their 
students, and to apply this knowledge by integrating 
multicultural pedagogical skills and principles inJheir 
classrooms. 

Recruiting and retaining a diversified teaching force 
is obviously an ongomg goal. There is a pressing need 
for teacher education institutions to support and en- 
hance a pipeline of students from underrepresented 
groups — starting in high school and continuing through 
college and the induction period. A diverse instructional 
force enables children to see themselves, as well as oth- 
ers, reflected in those who teach and lead them. America 
needs contributions from all its people to make society 
and schools richer culturally, intellectually, and spiritu- 
ally. 

Meanwhile, African Americans, Latinos, and Asians 
continue lo be underrepresented in teacher preparation 
programs and school staffs. Predictably, "in spite of re- 
cruitment efforts designed to increase the diversity of 
the nation's teachers, they will remain predominantly 
Anglo monolingual English speakers for the foreseeable 
future, while their students become more culturally, eth- 
nically, and linguistically diverse" (Dianda, 1992, p. 1). 
This reality poses a question: What teaching strategies 
best prepare White, middle-class teachers to be effective 
with increasingly multicultural school populations? 
Strategies should make future teachers more open to 



and knowledgeable about others, allow them to under- 
stand more about institutional cultures in their schools, 
as well as help them critically analyze their own beliefs, 
values and prejudices. 

American teachers, the majority of whom are Euro- 
pean American, middle-class women, should not be ste- 
reotyped as culturally insensitive to children. Yet there is 
little in their personal experiences or training that pre- 
pares them for the challenges of cultural diversity in 
most classrooms. Teachers require new skills and 
attitudes to help all children gain self-esteem and learn 
effectively. 

Arturo Madrid, President of the Tomas Rivera Center, 
has roots in New Mexico that predate Plymouth Planta- 
tion. He describes diversity from the perspective of one 
who is considered the Other by many descendants of 
Europeans: 

When we talk about diversity, we are talking about the 
other, whatever that other may be: someone of a differe^^ 
gender, xace, class, national origin; somebody at a greater 
or lesser distance from the norm; . . . someone who pos- 
sesses a different set of characteristics, features, or attri- 
butes; someone who does not fall within the taxonomies 
we use daily and with which we are comfortable. . . . 
Long live diversity ... as long as it conforms to my stan- 
dards, my mind set, my view of life, my sense of order. 
(Madrid, 1990, p. 18) 

The United States is one of the most demographically 
diverse nations in the world. The impact of immigration 
in difficult social and economic times has left many peo- 
ple reeling in confusion, resentful and ready to scape- 
goat relatively powerless others. Madrid contrasts these 
negative feelings about diversity with the natural order 
in the universe in which diversity is valued. He exam- 
ines the concept of quality: 

We all aspire to it in our person, in our experiences, . . . 
we all want to be associated with people and operations 
of quality. . . . Let me urge you to struggle against the 
notion that quality is finite in quantity, limited ... or re- 
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stricted by considerations of class, gender, race or na tional 
origin; or that quality manifests itself only in leaders and 
not in followers, in managers and not in workers, ... or 
that it cannot be seeded, nurtured or developed. (Madrid, 
1990, pp. 18-19) 

He believes that Americans must learn that quality can 
be found in "women no longer bound by tradition, 
house and family; or Asians, African-Americans, Indi- 
ans, and Hispanics no longer invisible, regional, or mar- 
ginal; or our nev/est immigrants no longer distant, 
exotic, alien." Then, quality becomes universal (Madrid, 
1990, p. 19). 

Madrid's words express a clear and positive mandate 
to prepare teachers for diversity. He emphasizes excel- 
lence for every child in every classroom. While teachers 
will still see superficial differences in size, shape, gender, 
multiple intelligences, skin color and personality, they 
recognize that the mind and spirit within each child has 
the potential to someday be a scientist or write a great 
novel or care for the young or create a work of art— or to 
teach others. 



DEFINING MULTICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Multicultural education is an important component 
of school reform, necessitating reflection and strategic 
change to adapt to the challenges of diversity. It involves 
teachers and students in a process of discovery created 
by moving away from the dominant cultural perspec- 
tive, working to transform the hidden and expressed 
philosophies of the curriculum and the school. Multi- 
cultural education empowers teachers and students 
with tools and knowledge to learn about their own and 
other cultural realities. At the same time it links under- 
standing with the challenging of oppressive practices in 
their own classrooms, communities, nation, and world. 

Some educators prefer to view multicultural educa- 
tion as only for those others rather than for us. Schools 
should help everyone discover "how we each have be- 
come cultured and gendered people, and how we can 
actively participate socially and re-make ourselves" 
(Kalantzis and Cope, 1985, p. 13). Culture is not just an 
attribute of exotic foreigners and identifiable "minori- 
ties." We create and are created by culture. Knowing 
how culture affects us gives us more choices as well as a 
deeper understanding of why members of our society 
and world have different values, customs, and commu- 
nication styles. 

Multicultural education provides a lens for a school 
community interested in confronting and lessening bias 
and prejudice between and among groups. It promotes a 
political agenda dealing with more equitable power- 
sharing among members of a community, thus empow- 



ering parents to affect school policies. It enc^. ages 
teachers to reflect on their practice, values, communica- 
tion style, and disciplinary expectations, learning to see 
themselves through others' eyes, including those of a 
child in one's class. 

Multicultural education is commonly associated with 
something for m.arginal or "at-risk" children, who too 
often leave school prior to graduation because they have 
been placed at a disadvantage by a monocultural educa- 
tional system. America's schoolchildren unfortunately 
still experience vniequal educational opportunities de- 
pending on their neighborhood, class, and race. Multi- 
cultural education calls attention to institutional and 
structural problems, but it cannot solve the economic 
inequalities that have limited resources in schools for the 
urban poor while privileging suburban, middle-class 
and White schools (Kozol, 1991). 

Multicultural education reduces racial anu cultural 
polarization, enabling students, teachers, parents, com- 
munity leaders, and administrators to work together to 
critically analyze real-life problems through democratic 
inquiry. It can help people collaboratively develop the 
knowledge, understandings, and skills needed to ad- 
vance toward greater equality and freedom, to eradicate 
degrading poverty and dependency, and to develop, 
meaningful identities for everyone (Suzuki, 1979). 

Multicultural teacher education requires a similar 
commitment to self-reflection, process, and substantive 
content in higher education. But information about cul- 
tural diversity is not enough to create a sense of confi- 
dence, empowerment, urgency, and commitment 
(Kennedy, 1992). One of the most powerful ways to cre- 
ate a multicultural perspective is through immersion in 
another culture or experiential educational programs 
with an explicit multicultural focus. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Experiential, as opposed to traditional, learning in- 
volves action on the part of the learner and focuses on 
relearning new behaviors as well as unlearning no 
longer appropriate ones (Wight, 1988a, 1988b). A central 
belief is that information alone does not change behav- 
ior. Another is that negative experience must be pro- 
cessed in order to understand what caused an 
unsatisfactory outcome. Otherwise the individuals in- 
volved will develop stronger unfavorable attitudes. 
Working through one's feelings and reactions reflec- 
tively is crucial. There is a focus on learners rather than 
teachers, although teachers must be skilled listeners and 
facilitators. Students collect and analyze data actively 
rather than passively. Building and fostering commu- 
nity, trust, and peer support, as well as an initial suspen- 
sion of assumptions and a willingness to take risks, are 
all important aspects of this learning process. 
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Not all experiential learning is of equal power. Gener- 
ally the quality of long-term learning increases with the 
amount of personal participation and involvement in a 
community that empowers the person to take risks, try 
out new roles, learn new skills, and reflect on the tri- 
umphs as well as the failures involved in the process 
(Gibbons & Hopkins, 1985). 

From a sociopolitical perspective, relationships be- 
tween all participants in a learning environment are af- 
fected by ethnicity, gender, a perception of power or 
dominance, prior experiences, personal goals and one's 
sense of personal competence. Fear and resistance in- 
hibit risk-taking activities. Students concerned about 
grades and graduation requirements may wear masks 
that cover what they perceive to be undesirable beliefs, 
motivations, prejudices or attitudes. These defense 
mechanisms erode the power of multicultural experi- 
ences to challenge one's embedded assumptions. 

Past research into contact theory has found that iniHal 
experiences of contact between members of different 
cultural groups increase the awareness of difference (AUport, 
1958). The discomfort caused by inadequate frames of 
reference and challenges to one's familiar patterns of 
perception and thought turns into culture shock (Adler, 
1974). Experiential educators value temporary anxiety as 
part of a process which leads to greater learning and 
personal growth. Therefore, teacher educators should 
anticipate students' initial discomfort and develop ways 
to keep them engaged. 

The School for International Training has expertise in 
overseas programming and regulariy sends graduate 
students abroad for student teaching and cultural im- 
mersion. Their seven key elements for successful cross- 
cultural programming contain insights for teacher 
educators to consider in developing "an appreciative, 
non-exploilative relationship with another culture" 
(Gochenour, 1977, p. 16): 

1. "Establish contact and essential communication." This is a 
pure survival level, essentially self-centered, requiring learn- 
ing a second language and another cultural pattern. 

2. "Establish boun fides and be accepted; i.e. allowed to exist." 
This involves changing one's behavior and attitudes to in- 
corporate the perspective of the host community. 

3. "Observe what is going on and sort out meaning." This stage 
is involved in actively gaining more information related to 
the participant's personal goals, interests, prior skills and 
knowledge. 

4. "Establish a role within the role definitions of the host soci- 
ety." This may easily be that of a teacher, but the role may 
have different expectations and conditions than in this coun- 
try. Many people can live fairly comfortably in another cul- 
ture without significantly changing their perspective. 
Ensuing stages, however, require personal changes. 

5. "Conscious knowledge of oneself, as a center, as a culti.'.ral 
being and one taking responsibility." This person learns to 



be self-observant, to monitor reactions and to observe others' 
reactions to similar events in order to learn about one's own 
cultural processes. A person must complete this step in order 
to risk trying on new cultural identities, experienrmg new 
cultural events without old cultural baggage, and taking 
responsibility for the personal effect of events. 

6. "Conscious development of .needed attributes i^nd skills — 
mental, emotional and physical." The person is free to learn 
and grow personally, professionally and humanly by learn- 
ing from the environment. It also implies that within our- 
selves we can find new and creative solutions to previously 
unexperienced situations. 

7. "Derivation of a self-sustaining, and meaningful relation- 
ship within the host culture." This does not mean "going 
native" as much as growing bicultural, learning to add to 
one's cultural repertoire, appreciate diversity, and learn from 
others throughout one's life. 

A former Peace Corps volunteer expressed the learn- 
ing found in these last three accomplishments: 

We are born at the center of the earth. . . . All assumptions 
about who we are and how things work are reflections of 
the context of family, community, and culture which sur- 
round us. Most of the important assumptions are rarely 

stated and almost never questioned How deliciously 

disturbing then is the first crack in the cocoon, ihci first 
meal at a friend's home when we meet a different way of 
eating. Or when we first learn a foreign language and 
realize that there are entire thoughts that we have never 
had because we didn't have the words. (Kennedy, 1991, 
p. 10) 

These levels of awareness of cultural processes open a 
person to different cultural perspectives that affect a 
teacher's multicultural perspective at home. 

ADULT LEARNING AND TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT THEORIES 

Many researchers have studied teacher development 
in relation to personal and learning needs. Some of these 
studies point to when experiential learning most power- 
fully affects teachers' multicultural skills and attitudes. 
Most people develop ethical perspectives in a series of 
stages that evolve from a dualist, nght/wrong view 
through a relativist position to one of commitment to 
one's own identity within a world that is relativistic and 
uncertain (Perry, 1970). Recent research on preservice 
students in classes on multicultural issues found that 
personal dualism levels affected what students learned 
about diversity (Bennett, Niggle, & Stage, 1989). 

Looking at research on inservice teachers, other theo- 
rists have noted that teachers seem to progress from a 
focus on survival during their induction year, to adjust- 
ment during the second through fifth years, to maturity 
thereafter (Burden, 1990). Apparently, teachers need a 
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certain level of security in their skill and confidence 
before they can embrace differences and look for ways to 
improve those skills. In many cases, however experien- 
tial education may lead the participant toward greater 
maturity, self-confidence, and interest in cross-cultural 
issues more effectively than traditional classroom in- 
struction. 

Experiential learning for teachers requires an orienta- 
tion; provides activities for individual participation that 
give c^;jortunity to learn and practice new skills; and 
makes time for rcHection to review what they have done, 
and then try to generalize its application to future situa- 
tions in their classrooms (Wood and Thomp.son, 1980). 

Peace Corps teacher training materials explain the 
theory and methodology which they use in preparing 
adults for work overseas. Andragogy or approaches to 
teaching adults, is contrasted to pedagogy, approaches 
to teaching children. Four concepts predominate: The 
adult has a strong self-concept and is self-directed, able 
to communicate to teachers what he/she wants to learn; 
teachers need to become facilitators in a mutual learning 
environment; students are goal-directed and so the 
classes become learner-centered. Teachers must be prob- 
lem-oriented because adults "are primarily concerned 
with their present situations and interests in solving the 
problems they experience on a daily basis" {Peace Corps 
Traming Manual, 1986, p. 12, adapted from Knowles, 
1978). 

Maturity as a teacher relates to the process of bccc 
ing a credible and competent member of the school com- 
m^unity. If a general level of maturity and securitv iu 
adults needs to be reached before learning from and 
about others is easily internalized, then multicultural 
teacher educators are faced with a dilemma. For people 
to be multiculturally sensitive, they must be aware and 
supportive of outsiders. To be secure and competent in 
the profession, however, teachers often modify their 
attitudes and performance to fit the expectations of pow- 
erful insiders. Because teaching always transmits cul- 
tural attitudes, an openness to diversity may entail 
personal and professional risks. 

EXPERIENTIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

This section describes several programs that incorpo- 
rate experiential methods in teacher training. Because 
most teacher certification programs follow academic 
schedules and usually place student teachers in local 
schools, they have difficult>' offering opportunities for 
cultural diversity or supporting students during that 
experience. They represent different kinds of ap- 
proaches, moving from short-term, concentrated experi- 
ences to those which require a longer commitment on 
the part of participants. 



Simulations, Weekend Workshops 
Retreats 

Intensive weekend retreats and workshops provide a 
concentrated, focused time period in which outside dis- 
tractions and interruptions can be minimized to allow 
participants to explore the personal and social ramifica- 
tions of various "isms" in depth. One model has been 
developed which presents a series of weekends explor- 
ing anti-Semitism, classism, racism, sexism, heterosex- 
ism, ageism and ableism. Speakers include members of 
groups who have suffered discrimination from members 
of the mainstream culture. They present factual material 
and challenge common stereotypes and assumptions 
that distance people from members of that group Stu- 
dents cannot passively sit and take notes. AcHvities in- 
volve taking a stand, examining one's upbringing and 
listening to personal testimony about the harm such 
prejudices have on children, colleagues, classmates and 
fellow citizens. Time is included for reflection and steps 
toward action. 

Preservice Practice in Cultural 
Diversity and Stress Management 

One model teacher education program was begun at 
Illinois State University for preservice education majors 
prior to their student teaching semester (Mungo, 1985). 
The program aimed to give students a realistic culture 
shock and stress in a controlled environment. Stage one 
is an orientation, giving information and simulated ex- 
periences that encourage group-building to help indi- 
viduals cope with the stress of the unknown challenges 
For nine weeks thereafter, during stage two, students are 
assigned to field experiences in non-school culturally 
diverse settings, such as mental health centers, social 
agencies, or correctional facilities. Each student is 
matched with a program based on strengths, skills, back- 
grounds, and community needs. Each student has a 
daily assignment in a culturally diverse or unfamiliar 
setting. They work from 8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., with 
seminars arranged into their work schedule, in order to 
experience stress that encourages participants to learn 
more about themselves. 

Stage three consists of ongoing development of inter- 
personal support. In seminars, students are asked to 
relate their feehngs about the various stages of burnout: 
enthusiasm, stagnation, frustration, and apathy, then 
they discuss strategics for dealing creatively and posi- 
tively with these feelings (Lauderdale, 1982). Preservice 
students gained a great deal of confidence and were 
ready to enter culturally diverse schools They knew that 
they could cope, learn from difference, help their col- 
leagues, and find appropriate information in culturally 
diverse settings. 
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Intern/Mentor Relationship 

Mentoring as a means of teacher training is increasing 
in popularity in public schools. The experiential empha- 
sis comes from an emphasis on learning by observing, 
doing and reflecting on one's attempts alongside a more 
experienced professional. One difficulty in trying to de- 
velop programs is finding sufficient numbers of ade- 
quate role models: 

Given the cultural and linguistic mix of teachers in Cali- 
fornia, their limited training for teaching in linguistically 
diverse classrooms, the continuing influx of language 
minority students, and the enormous growth in the state's 
student enrollment, such experienced teachers were in 
short supply. Most of the experienced teachers were 
learning how to teach in linguistically diverse classrooms 
alongside their beginning colleagues. (Diarda, 1992, p. 3) 

Overseas Student Teaching 
Opportunities 

At least one hundre ' academic institutions in the 
United States offer student teaching opportunities over- 
seas in order to provide future teachers with global ex- 
periences. Teaching sites are located in more than sixty 
countries. In 1980, a clearinghouse called the Council for 
Intercultural Teacher Education was set up by the Asso- 
ciation of Teacher Educators to network, share informa- 
tion and promote intercultural experiences in teacher 
education programs. It is currently located at Michigan 
State University. Moorhead State University has devel- 
oped a Student Teaching Abroad program for student 
participants from many universities. Indiana University 
has student teaching options overseas, as well as on 
American Indian reservations and in Southwest schools 
with large Mexican-American populations (Brennan, 
1992; Mahan & Stachowski, 1988). 

Social Literacy 

Australian researchers in multicultural education 
have evolved a different approach to prepare teachers 
for their own cultural, ethnic and linguistic diversity. 
Working in curriculum development groups that net- 
work among schools and across regions, they have 
worked with teachers to create, try out, and disseminate 
a series of books for grades 4 through 8 that they call the 
Social Literacy materials (Kalantzis & Cope, 1981). 

Their starting place is the belief that all people are 
products of culture and that one's culture is a specific set 
of responses designed to meet basic human needs. Cul- 
ture is constructed in community, socially and histori- 
cally. Culture is holistic. The materials consist of a set of 
critical questions to be asked of and explored by the 
students in the class. They are not directed at the exotic 
other, the migrant, stranger or Aborigine, but at each 



other, because Kalantzis and Cope strongly believe that 
multicultural education must involve all people learning 
about the roles culture plays in ever)'day life. The tasks 
assigned students are academically valuable, rigorous, 
interesting and intellectually stimulating. They help in- 
tegrate academic disciplines, rather than allowing them 
to stand apart in isolation. The authors oppose watered- 
down materials and superficial lessons depicting tradi- 
tional cultures as exotic, unusual or bizarre. That 
emphasis marginalizes the experience of children's real 
lives. 

In terms of teacher education, Kalantzis and Cope 
note that many innovative methods developed by ex- 
perts are digcarded by teachers due to insecurity, inexoe- 
rience, or lack of time and materials. Creating one's o\v'n 
materials involves extra work and may become an ob- 
stacle to implementation of multicultural curriailum. 
Social Literacy creates inexpensive, teacher-made books 
around cultural themes and materials that incorporate 
traditional texts and progressive methodology. Lessons 
focus on social participation, analysis skills, reflection, 
and action research integrated into social studies, eco- 
nomics, history and reading classes. Teachers then leain 
about the cultures of the class and the community along- 
side students (Kalantzis and Cope, 1985). Their ap- 
proach offers challenging possibilities for further 
program development with interested teachers. 

Teacher Corps 

First enacted in 1965 as part of President Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society, Teacher Corps was the largest 
federally funded program of teacher preparation. Its 
goal was "to move education from an exclusive educa- 
tion system ... to an inclusive system through equality 
of opportunity for students and a new multicultural co- 
hort of teachers" (Freiberg & Waxman, 1990, p. 618). 
Teacher Corps ended in 1982 under President Reagan's 
administration, but its effects are still felt. From 1965 
through 1975, 13,000 African American, Hispanic, Asian, 
Indian American, and European American liberal arts 
college graduates were recruited. In 1980, 70% were still 
teaching (Frieberg, 1980). It offers a model for a pipeline 
of culturally diverse teachers so critically needed today. 

Teacher Corps offered participants a non-traditional 
preparation program utilizing experimentation and in- 
novation motivated by a sense of national urgency. The 
trainees and trainers shared a sense of dedication and 
purpose. Community members were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in order to develop culturally specific and rele- 
vant materials. Many participants tried new approaches 
and entered challenging, poorly paid positions in neigh- 
borhoods beset by problems. In the process, new ap- 
proaches, curricula, and programs were developed. 
Such innovations as team teaching, flexible grouping, 
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alternative schools, clinical site field experience, individ- 
ualized instruction and multicultural education are 
credited to Teacher Corps (Freiberg, 1981, p. 232). 

Marsh (1975) compared a group of 82 teachers who 
received Teacher Corps training with a similar group of 
education graduates from a teacher's college. All were 
observed presenting a lesson and each completed ques- 
tionnaires as well as various measurement scales. 
Teacher Corps graduates most differed from the others 
in 

(a) developing culturally relevant curricula, (b) using 
community resources in teaching and initiating contact 
with parents, and (c) holding positive attitudes about 
readk^g development and causes of poverty in society. 
Teacher Corps graduates were more likely to blame pov- 
erty on the failure of the society to provide good educa- 
tion for low-income students; the control group 
considered poverty to be the result of lack of effort by the 
poor, (cited in Freiberg & Waxman, 1990, p. 619) 

Peace Corps Teacher Training 

Peace Corps is perhaps the best known experiential 
teacher training program in the country. Proposed in 
John Kennedy s presidential campaign of 1960, it coin- 
cided with and kindled a wave of idealism and hope on 
the part of many American young people to r(?spond to 
world challenges. In its earliest days. Peace Corps pre- 
pared trainees v.ith outdoor challenge programs, but 
this soon evolved into cultural and linguistic prepara- 
tion for specific destinations. 

Tec^her educators working with teacher candidates 
in culturally diverse schools can learn something from 
the Peace Corps training concepts. Teachers, like volun- 
teers in Third World countries, experience challenges 
which arise from conflicting cultural assumptions, psy- 
chological stress and culture shock. Peace Corps must 
prepare volunteers to do on-the-job problem solving, 
learn from their students and the community where they 
live, .md make sense of different learning styles, lan- 
guages and cultural expectations. A few studies have 
been done of teachers who were former Peace Corps 
volunteers, and who effectively incorporate their multi- 
cultural experiences (Abi Nader, 1990; Peterson, 1991). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR MULTICULTURAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Domestic or overseas cultural immersion experiences 
should have a priority in the preparation of teachers. 
Experiential components should include opportunities 
to reflect on critical incidents that occur during cultural 
immersions. With overseas programs, there should be 
opportunity to network with members of similar cul- 



tural and linguistic communities in this country after 
returning from abroad. 

Mentoring of new teachers by experienced teachers 
effective with culturally diverse children holds promise 
Teacher educators can foster the development of colle- 
gial professional relationships which allow the mentors 
to share expertise while becoming professionally rejuve- 
nated through participation in action research in class- 
rooms. The selection of mentors is challenging and can 
determine the success or failure of a new teacher's pro- 
fessional induction. Continued efforts in higher educa- 
tion to recruit a cadre of teacher educators who can 
articulate the perspective of others is important as well. 

The Social Literacy curriculum developed in Aus- 
tralia by Kalantzis and Cope produced useful multi- 
cultural texts that show normal human activity in 
diverse cultural settings. They are neither contrived nor 
stereotyped, and they belong throughout the curriculum 
in every lesson and every subject. At the same time, 
these materials guide students and teachers to find an- 
swers in each other and within local communities. 

The Teacher Corps increased the numbers of teachers 
from underrepresented groups, especially people of 
color in America's classrooms. It encouraged staff to 
work in inner-city and rural neighborhoods where 
teachers are hard to recruit and retain. It was effective in 
de eloping and disseminating many educational inno- 
vations. We must look for positive ways to reinvent this 
concept for the 1990s, emphasizing equity and effective^ 
ness. 

Peace Corps has provided extensive overseas, often 
Third World, experiences. Teacher educators can learn 
something from the types of teacher training. At least 
some of its experiential components should be an inte- 
gral part of domestic teacher preparation. They offer 
powerful means to change fundamental attitudes by 
providing a way to test assumptions and biases against 
different realities. 

Teacher educators should look to diverse communi- 
ties and school districts near their campus and teach 
future educators how to develop this resource through 
specific efforts which can be refined in practice. Tutoring 
programs that match college students with at-risk stu- 
dents in public schools have demonstrated promise 
through creating powerful one-to-one relationships that 
change a tutor's understanding of how school policies 
impact on individual linguistic minority and students of 
color (Fischetti, Maloy & Heffley, 1988), By participating 
in experiential programs, teachers learn to comprehend 
how cultural misunderstanding, structural discrimina- 
tion, and culture shock affects families, schools, and stu- 
dents. These educators can then develop tools and 
strategies to bridge cultures, and to advocate for all stu- 
dents. 
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CONCLUSION 

Changes in the demographics of a comrrtunity popu- 
lation often catch teachers and school connnaunities un- 
prepared for newcomers, others, who drop into classes 
mid-year, whose language, cultural expectations of 
teachers and schools, previous skills and personal sup- 
port systems differ from those we are more accustomed 
to. Banks pictured an ideal setting: 

The school should be a cultural environment where ac- 
culturation takes place: both teachers and students 
should assimilate some of the views, perceptions, and 

ethos of each other as they interact It is essential that 

schools . . . acculturate students rather tlian foster tight 
ethnic boundaries because all students . . . must develop 
the knowledge, attitudes and skills needed to become 
successful citizens of their cultural communities, their 
nation-states and the global world community. (Banks, 
1986, p. 14) 

Teachers, often assumed to be the sole obstacles in 
implementing effective education for today's diverse 
student population, cannot do the job alone; in fact, they 
have less power to make change than administrators, 
government policy makers aVid teacher educators. Insti- 
tutional decisions often affect minority students nega- 
tively, as is fhe case with tracking or monocultural 
staffing practices (Grant & Sleeter, 1987). 

Unfortunately, many in education loo often assume 
that newcomers must assimilate to the culture of the 
school. Teachers themselves are products of institutions 
that have been largely monocultural, even as a diverse 
student population has passed through it. When teach- 
ers perceive their primary responsibility' is to impart a 
prescribed body of knowledge, many find security in 
becoming experts on their curriculum. Multicultural ed- 
ucation is relegated to something for holidays in elemen- 
tary school, or occasional literature and social studies 
classes at best (Sleetcr, 1989). But every teacher needs to 
learn how to incorporate cultural diversity in teaching, 
to listen to students and to acknowledge their different 
strengths, goals, needs and ways of knowing. 

Teachers can help students learn to live in a diverse 
world, by fostering the ability to value differences as 
well as commonalties. Teachers and students need to 
learn to look for and appreciate similarities of human 
nature that are found beneath surface differences such as 
physical features, accent, clothing or accessories. Teach- 
ers need multicultural perspectives to evaluate a display 
of "oppositional culture," and discover students who 
want to learn but do not want to give up their own sense 
of self or community. 

To accomplish this, teacher educators should inte- 
grate experiential learning into their curriculum. Devel- 
oping a multicultural perspective in teaching is the best 
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way to discover the quality that exists in each other, 
providing the means and the vision to nurture a new 
generation of teachers and students able to develop the 
potential that lies within us all. 
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